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Enc.anp has a just right to be proud of her sons in the latter 
half of the 18th century, and not a few of the sons who gave 
her that right were either the intimate friends of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, or at least members of the society in which he moved. 
The Clubs of that period were second, if indeed they were second, 
only to those which in the 16th and 17th centuries met at the 
Mermaid and the Devil’s Taverns, at Button’s or at Will's coffee- 
houses. Of the conversation at the elder of. these societies we 
have no other record than the prose of Fuller and the verse of 
Beaumont: of that of the younger we possess little more than a 
few hints of Dryden’s sovereignty, when in a suit.of Norwich. 
drugget, he sat by the fireside of Wills’ in the winter season, and 
at the bow-window in the summer; a few notices of Addi- 
son’s customary silence and of Steele's habitual freedom of 
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speech. But the Club-life of Reynolds, is it not written in im- 
perishable ink in the chronicles of James Boswell? “The 
frequent,” and we may add, “the full,” dinner-tables frequented 
by the social painter are also sketched by the same pen, and 
afford the biographer the most valuable of all materials for 
record—the daily and the inner life of his hero. Nor are these 
his only or altogether his principal sources of information. It 
was long a current belief among the Greeks that the shrine of 
Delphi was the real centre of the habitable globe. The painting- 
room of Sir Joshua, so far as the rank, intellect, and beauty of 
England were concerned, has a still better claim to be regarded 
as a centre of all that was most illustrious in this country in his 
day. Could his portraits be gathered together in one place, 
they would compose a pantheon not to be surpassed in any 
other land in the world. 

A biographer of Sir Joshua accordingly has a two-fold task 
before him. He must show the artist at his morning labours, 
the man during his evening relaxations. He must write some 
of the political, much of the social and literary, history of two 
generations. It will not be sufficient for him to catalogue 
Reynolds’ pictures or Reynolds’ friends, but he must show in 
what relations the one stood to the art and life of the time, as 
well as in what relations the society in which he delighted stood to 
the extant or the coming produce and developments of the 
mind of England. Of some of the great painter's contempor- 
aries there is not much beyond the works of their brush to say : 
sometimes there is no story to tell of them, sometimes a painful 
one: of no one of them is there half as much to relate—that is 
to say, worth the relating—as of the subject of Mr Taylor's 
volumes. From the following passage it will be seen that Mr 
Tom Taylor’s plan and conception of the work he has executed 
coincides with these conditions. He says, in his Preface, that his 

“Notion of what biography should be may be mistaken, and is 
certain to be contested. I am prepared to be told that I have lugged in 
irrelevant matter, accumulated trivial details, and told a great many 
things bearing so indirectly on Sir Joshua, that they have no business 
in a book even with the elastic title of a Life and Times. 
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“TI can only say that I have exercised the best judgment I could, 
and told my story in my own way. It seems to me that a life can only 
be told by the facts out of which it is made up, and by which it is en- 
vironed and influenced ; and that, as we can but imperfectly estimate 
the relative importance of facts, it is unsafe to disregard any that can 
be ascertained with reasonable certainty. Again, the life of a painter, 
more than most men, as a rule, derives its interest from his work and 
from the people he paints. When his sitters are the chief men and 
women of his time, for beauty, genius, rank, power, wit, goodness, or 
even fashion and folly, this interest is heightened. It culminates when 
the painter is the equal and honoured associate of his sitters. All these 
concur in the case of Reynolds, It is impossible to write a Life and 
Times of the painter without passing in review—hasty and brief as it 
must be—the great facts of politics, literature, and manners during his 
busy life, which touched, often very closely, the chief actors in a drama 
taking in the most stirring events of the last century, and containing 
the germs of many things that have materially operated to shape our 
arts, manners, and institutions.” 


This is, in our opinion, a just theory of the manner in which 
the Life of a great painter, provided he be under the conditions re- 
counted, should be written. Nor does it apply to painters only, 
but also to the biography of artists in general. How insufferably 


tedious, for example, would be a Life of Garrick or John Kemble, 
were the writer of it to confine himself to a record of their per- 
formances, or even to one of the stage in their time. How really 
tiresome is the Life of George Frederick Cooke, or of Edmund 
Kean, simply because the higher social elements are wanting 
in them; and Mr Tom Taylor has rightly discerned that 
Reynolds at the club is as interesting, if not as important 
a person, as Reynolds in the“ painting-room. We think 
that the defect of his work is not so much the selection as the 
arrangement, or, to use an artist’s phrase, the composition of his 
materials. He throws them down before the reader instead of 
sorting them for him. He gives a great deal of information and 
affords a great deal of amusement by well-chosen anecdotes and 
pertinent illustrations; but he has not always inlaid his mosaic 
with a skilful hand, and though he has collected with due dili- 
gence the squares and lozenges of his éableau, he too often leaves 
the reader to insert them himself. 


ed 
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Yet it must not be forgotten by either careful or captious 
readers of these volumes, that the author has, in some degree, 
been painting on a canvas originally strained and partly filled 
up by another hand, insomuch that the merits or defects of the 
scheme are not wholly attributable to the filler-up of the un- 
finished sketch. After informing his readers “ that it had been 
a cherished object of the late excellent and much-regretted 
painter, C. R. Leslie, for several years before his death, to do 
justice to the memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” and describing 
the plan followed by him and the progress he had made in col- 
lecting and arranging his materials for his work, Mr Taylor 
proceeds :— 

“ But Mr Leslie did not live to complete his labour of love. It 
soothed him under his last great grief—the loss of a beloved daughter 
—and it continued to occupy him till the last moment of his life. He 
wrote in pencil or dictated parts of it from his death-bed ; but with all 
his efforts, had only completed a small part of the biography for print- 
ing, and sketched out or outlined the remainder.” 

However imperfect the fragment may have been, it was a . 
sacred deposit in the hands of the present biographer, and has 
perceptibly modified, in some portions it may even have cramped, 
his own design. We are enabled to judge of what Mr Leslie’s 
work would have been by Mr Taylor’s punctilious and loyal care 
in distinguishing what he contributed himself from what he re- 
ceived, whether complete or merely sketched, or simply in the 
form of scattered and fugitive memoranda. Mr Taylor then 
goes on to tell his readers of the manner in which he has dealt 
with “the fragment ” handed over to him by Mr Murray. 

“T found it would be necessary to make a thorough examination 
and exhaustive use of the Gwatkin papers and memorials. I found that 
Mr Cotton had in no case given full lists of the sitters, as recorded in 
the pocket-books ; that he had, unfortunately, trusted a most inaccurate 
(so-called) transcript of Sir Joshua’s Venetian notes, and had made no 
use of the note-books in the Soane and British Museums; that the 
series of the pocket-books had, since his publication, been made much 
completer by the discovery of missing volumes; and that a second 
account-book had been discovered.” 


Mr Taylor then details—but at too great length for extrac- 
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tion—the various sources of information afforded him— 
“ memoranda, letters, family papers, archives,” &c., &c.,—and 
concludes his Preface with an account of his attempt to carry 
out Mr Leslie’s plan: “to present Sir Joshua in his true char- 
acter, as the genial centre of a most various and brilliant society, 
as well as the transmitter of its chief figures to our time by his 
potent art.” 

Few, if any, of the difficulties which have beset or thwarted 
great painters in early life, perplexed or impeded the career of 
Reynolds. His was not one of those over-careful fathers who 
mar the fortunes of their children by contradicting obvious 
impulses, or thinking themselves wiser than nature. The 
father of Sir Joshua was a kind of Parson Adams, “a scholar, 
guileless as a child and as ignorant of the world.” Mr Taylor 
scouts Allan Cunningham’s supposition that the education of 
young Reynolds was neglected by his father. He infers that 
the young Joshua must “ have acquired a tolerable amount of 
Latinity,” and he may perhaps, in some degree, have retained it, 
since we know that it was to Reynolds that Johnson submitted 
in the first instance his epitaph on Goldsmith. Of his constant 
interest in literature, neither the volumes before us nor Boswell’s 
chronicle permit us to doubt. Joshua was sometimes idle as to 
books, but never idle as to observation, reflection, or with his 
pencil. “When but eight years old he had made himself 
sufficient master of perspective, from the Jesuit’s Treatise, to 
draw the school at Plympton according to rule: no easy matter, 
as the upper part is half supported by a range of pillars.” 
Poetry, or at least verse-making, was inbred in the family of 
Cowper. The direct and collateral ancestors of the poet, who 
has perpetuated the name, nearly all wrote verses, and they are 
not the worst among “ Verses written by Persons of Quality.” 
Drawing seems to have been equally in the blood of the 
Plympton Reynoldses. His elder sisters were all fond of 
drawing: and inasmuch as there was a duty on paper in 
those days, and pencils were far from cheap, and seeing also 
that the Rev. Samuel had only one hundred and twenty pounds 
per annum, to find the materials for art, and for housekeeping 
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for at least ten children, “the young artists” were enjoined to 
draw on the white-washed walls of a long passage with burnt 
sticks ; and the informant, Joshua’s sister Elizabeth, used to re- 
late that “his productions were the least promising of the set, 
and he was nicknamed the Clown.” 

The Rev. Samuel Reynolds was addicted to a variety of 
studies, among which that of medicine occupied much of his 
time. These pharmaceutical propensities very nearly led him 
into a grave mistake, and might have cost England a great 
artist. ‘Though the young Joshua, before it was time to settle 
his vocation in life, had given many unquestionable tokens that 
mixing colours, and not mixing drugs, was his proper bent, his 
father was at one time disposed to make him an apothecary! 
Luckily indeed he had remarked Joshua’s genius for drawing, 
and still more luckily he was not an obstinate man. So though 
he dabbled in pharmacy himself, and seems to have had a good 
opinion of his own skill in it, he consented that his son should 
be apprenticed to Mr Hudson, then the principal portrait- 
painter in England. How they met, and how Joshua prospered 
exceedingly in his apprenticeship for a time, we leave Mr 
Taylor to tell, adding merely that there occurred many omens 
of his future greatness, though not precisely of the kind that 
designated the young Julus as the favourite of the gods. 

But this was the manner of their parting :— 

“ Though bound to Hudson for four years, he did not remain with 
him quite two. He is supposed to have excited the jealousy of his 
master by an admirable portrait he painted of an elderly female servant 
in the house. Hudson one evening ordered him to take a picture to 
Van Haaken, the drapery painter: but the weather being wet, he 
deferred till the next morning. At breakfast Hudson asked why he did 
not take the picture the evening before? He replied that he delayed it 
on account of the rain: but that the picture was delivered that morning 
before Van Haaken rose from bed. Hudson said, ‘ You have not 
obeyed my orders, and shall not stay in my house.’? Reynolds asked 
for time to write to his father, who might otherwise think he had 
committed some crime ; but Hudson, though reproached by his own 
servant for his unreasonable conduct, persisted in his determination, 
and Reynolds went that day from his house to his uncle’s chambers in 


the Temple, and wrote to his father, who, after consulting his friend 
Lord Edgcumbe, directed him to return to Devonshire.” 
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This, the current, is not considered by Mr Taylor as the 
altogether credible, version of the story, and suspicion seems to 
be thrown upon it, by the fact that in later days, and at a time 
when Hudson had far more pretext for jealousy, he and his 
banished pupil were upon amiable terms. One thing, however, 
seems certain, the Rev. Samuel, however surprised at this 
sudden ejection, was wroth neither with the master nor the 
apprentice. 

That Joshua derived some benefit from peremptory Mr 
Hudson’s instructions, and that he made good use of his oppor- 
tunities so long as his indentures were uncancelled, appears from 
his commencing after his return to Devonshire “ painting at 
Plymouth Dock,” where he was much employed. In a letter 
to Mr Cutcliffe, dated January 3rd, 1744, “his father speaks of 
his having painted twenty portraits, among them that of the 
greatest man of the place, the commissioner of the dockyard, 
and of his having ten more bespoke.” Here was an augury 
that one day he might paint greater men than “the greatest.” 
Some of these pictures still exist “in excellent condition,” and 
now we begin to hear, of what we shall hear so often in these 
volumes, of Reynolds’ “ guerdons and remunerations.” 

It is always pleasant to trace the steps by which, independ- 
ently of their formal education, men destined for eminence 
have spontaneously, and often perhaps unconsciously, trained 
themselves in the way in which they were appointed to go. 
Cowley ascribed his irresistible propensity to poetry to the 
circumstance of the early delight he took in reading the Fairy 
Queen. Gibbon was stimulated to historical studies in boy- 
hood by Eachard’s meagre abridgment of Roman history; and 
Ferguson’s attention was drawn to mathematical and mechanical 
studies by the accident of having a watchmaker for his near 
neighbour. Among the feeders of Reynolds’ mind were, 
besides a few prints, and such illustrations as he found in 
Dryden’s edition of “ Plutarch’s Lives” or other books in his 
father’s small library, Jacob Cats’ “Book of Emblems.” To 
this moral picture-book, although really meant for men and not 
for babes, Mr Taylor traces some of Sir Joshua’s mature con- 
ceptions. 
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“Terrific subjects,” he says, “ make a strong impression on 
young minds; and one of the prints in this book, a shepherd 
consulting a witch in her cave, where she sits surrounded by 
hideous objects, remained so long in his memory as to suggest 
the picture he painted for Boydell’s ‘ Shakspeare Gallery’ of the 
caldron-scene in Macbeth. Another plate of a sorceress sitting 
at supper on a chair composed of a skeleton, no doubt suggested 
to him the similar chair on which his Hecate sits in that 
picture ; and his portrait of Kitty Fisher, as Cleopatra dissolv- 
ing the pearl, seems also to have had its origin from the same 
book.” The Vision of the monk Alberico, written in bar- 
barous Latin prose about the beginning of the 12th century, is 
plausibly supposed to have suggested the Vision of the Three 
Worlds beyond the grave, to the grim and meditative 
Florentine. We owe much to these obscure sowers of bread 
beside many waters. 

But the book which more than any other in these early days 
cherished the sacred fire within him was Richardson’s “ Treatise 
on Painting.” Richardson, indeed, may be accounted Reynolds’ 
pictorial grandfather, inasmuch as he was Hudson’s master. 
This work, though it may now appear a little out of fashion, 
had already exerted considerable influence upon Hogarth. The 
extracts from this treatise given by Mr Taylor indicate its fit- 
ness to kindle the ambition of a boy-artist. 

The appellation of Fortunate was bestowed rather laxly by 
the Romans, being sometimes given to eminent merit, and 
sometimes to eminent scoundrelism. Upon Reynolds it might 
have been conferred with great propriety. He took his station 
among the artists of this country early: he was fortunate in his 
family relations; he was even more fortunate in the friends he 
acquired in early life. Among the most respectable noblemen 
of the time was his father’s friend and his own patron, Lord 
Edgcumbe. Of the many panegyrics pronounced by Burke no 
one was better merited in every respect than that upon Keppel 
—and Keppel was the friend of Reynolds at a critical period of 
his career, then and ever afterwards. 

A greater change can hardly be imagined than Reynolds 
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suddenly transported from Hudson’s painting-room and the 
rural seclusion of Devonshite—as Devonshire then was—to the 
cabin of the Centurion. Keppel had made the acquaintance of 
the young artist at the house of their common friend, Lord 
Edgcumbe, and was so much pleased with him as to offer him 
a passage in his ship then under orders for the Mediterranean. 
The voyage, besides introducing the young painter to the 
novel scenes and forms of life at Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, and Mahon, laid the foundation of his fortune in two 
ways. It was the portrait of Keppel which first brought him 
into public notice, and it was he who first afforded Reynolds 
access to the works of the Italian masters. .He remained at 
Rome two years. He visited and studied in many other Italian 
cities, beginning with Florence and ending with Venice, and 
after a month spent at Paris, which at that time presented little 
to attract or instruct him in his profession, he returned to 
become famous in London. 

Mr Taylor has given so ample and so graphic a sketch of 
Reynolds’ pilgrimage to these various shrines of art that we shall 
refer our readers to it, and extract only a passage or two as illus- 


trations of the discretion and modesty as much as of the genius 
of his hero. 


“ Students in Italy were much employed in copying pictures for 
gentlemen travellers, alluding to whom, Reynolds at a later period said, 
in a letter to Barry, ‘ Whilst I was at Rome, I was very little employed 
by them, and that little I always considered as lost time.’ ” 


It can scarcely be necessary to remind our readers that 
Reynolds was disappointed at his first view of Raphael's pictures 
in the Vatican, for his disappointment has been so often 
mentioned as to have become almost proverbially familiar. 
But the reflections he made upon his feeling at the moment 
are replete with his usual mitis sapientia, and are applicable 
to the art of the poet as well as of the painter,—applicable, 
indeed, to every great work of the human intellect. He 
consoled himself at the time by the discovery that his dis- 
appointment was shared with other students, and that it was 
sciolists only who made pretensions to instantaneous rapture on 
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first beholding these master-works. A similar distrust would be 
justified by precocious raptures on the first reading of the Divine 
Comedy, of Sophocles’ Tragedies, of Goethe’s Faust, on the first 
view of the Apollo, or the Venus, or even of York Minster or 
Cologne Cathedral. Has not, indeed, a corresponding disappoint- 
ment been experienced at the first sight of the Alps, or of the 
meeting of mighty rivers with the ocean? The receiving eye 
and the apprehending mind must undergo some apprenticeship 
before they acquire the proper capacity for the full majesty of 
either art or nature. It is this distrust of self which distinguishes 
the thoughtful and capable judge from the shallow and preten- 
tious connoisseur. 

“In justice to myself,” said Reynolds, “I must add, that though 
disappointed and mortified at not finding myself enraptured with the 
works of this great master, I did not for a moment conceive or suppose 
that the name of Raphael, and those admirable paintings in particular, 
owed their reputation to the ignorance and prejudice of mankind; on 
the contrary, my not relishing them, as I was conscious I ought to 
have done, was one of the most humiliating things that ever happened 
to me. I found myself in the midst of works executed upon principles 
with which I was unacquainted. I felt my ignorance, and stood 
abashed. } 

“ Having since that period frequently revolved the subject in my 
mind, I am now clearly of opinion that a relish for the higher excel- 
lencies of the art is an acquired taste, which no man ever possessed 
without long cultivation and great labour and attention. On such 
occasions as that which I have mentioned, we are often ashamed of our 
apparent dulness; as if it were expected that our minds, like tinder, 
should instantly catch fire from the divine spark of Raphael’s genius. 
I flatter myself that mow it would be so, and that I have a just and 
lively perception of his great powers; but let it be always remembered 
that the excellence of his style is not on the surface, but lies deep, and 
at the first view is seen but mistily. It is the florid style which strikes 
at once and captivates the eye for a time, without ever satisfying the 
judgment.” 

On his return to England two problems immediately pre- 
sented themselves to him,—to gain position in his art, and the 
still graver and more urgent one of providing for the day and 
the morrow. His family had contributed to the means that 
enabled him to travel without earning his bread for two years, 
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and, though gentle creditors, his sisters could ill afford to remain 
unpaid. Lord Edgcumbe wisely urged him to establish himself 
as soon as possible in the metropolis, and thither he went in his 
31st year, and took handsome apartments in St Martin’s Lane, 
at that time the fashionable residence of artists. 

As yet Reynolds was not impressed with the matchless dra- 
matic powers of Hogarth, and he was accordingly justified in 
saying that art in 1753 was “at the lowest ebb in England.” 
Of his own powers and his increased experience he can scarcely 
have been ignorant, and may, perhaps, have whispered to 
himself that at the least he could prove a greater than 
Hudson to be now on the horizon. Among the main con- 
ditions, however, of gaining a position is that of supplying an 
acknowledged vacuum, and it may be worth while to pause for 
a moment to inquire what was the palpable and principal need 
of art in England in 1753. 

The arts in general were at a low ebb in this country when 
Reynolds returned to England in 1753, and that of painting, 
especially, laboured under the then general fallacy that it could 
be learned in Italy alone. Lord Edgcumbe, both in act and 
intention one of Reynolds’ best friends, was infected to such a 
degree by this Transalpine -mania, and so imperfectly discerned 
the powers of his young protégé, as to enjoin him, before he left 
England, to become the pupil of Pompeo Battoni at Rome. 
But Reynolds’ good genius, or rather his good sense, led him to 
neglect this advice. He had learnt all that Hudson could teach, 
and Pompeo might have proved a worse instructor than Hudson. 
Reynolds’ masters were the mighty dead yet speaking in their 
works, Raphael and Michael Angelo. It was, indeed, an age in 
which the Invocation to Dulness, at the close of the Dunciad, 
seems to have been fully heard and granted. Pope and Thom- 
son were no more. Poetry, indeed, manifested less symptoms 
of decline than either of the sister arts, since Collins, Akenside, 
and Gray represented her. Even sculpture was better provided 
for than painting, since she rejoiced in Roubiliac. Hume had 
published his Essays, and stood next to Addison in the beauty 
and perspicuity of his style, and far above Addison in the depth 
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and variety of his speculations. But the Essays were caviare to 
the general, and, moreover, lay under a deep shadow of theo- 
logical odium. Neither Hume nor Robertson, however, had as 
yet reared their altars in-the temple of history, and twenty years 
were to pass before the first volumes of the great historical work 
of the century were sent to the press. The progeny of the 
Spectator were many in number, and some of them more than 
respectable in worth, but the vein was growing poorer, and the 
Adventurer,the W orld, even the Rambler and the Idler, have long 
since passed into the multitudinous library of the dead, and are 
now rarely stirred even from good men’s shelves. There was, 
as Horace Walpole wrote in 1753, “no war, no politics, no 
parties, no madness, no scandal. In the memory of England 
there never was so inanimate an age.” Hogarth had touched 
the meridian of his art a few years before. Ramsay, it is pro- 
bable, was still north of the Tweed. Hudson was the face- 
painter in vogue. Cotes bore to him the relation of Achates to 
fEneas. Wilson had forsaken portrait-painting for landscape. 
Astley, an uncertain comet, marred such promise as may have 
been in him, by marrying a rich widow, and by becoming 
partly a Cheshire squire, and partly a man about town. And as 
for Ellis, Highmore, and Pine, locus est et pluribus umbris! their 
names are scarcely remembered, and their fame survives on the 
tongue of the discreet housekeepers who draw attention to the 
Madam Bridgets and Alderman Surfaces of old great houses, 
while she recounts how once they shook the Senate or adorned 
Ranelagh, or formed the pride or the terror of their respective 
parishes. ‘The field.was clear for a great artist, whensoever it 
might please the sisters three, and such like branches of learning, 
to send one to this, so far as regarded painting, Cimmerian 
island of the West. England, indeed, cannot be accused at any 
period of absolute indifference to artists, but she was content 
with importing them, with wines, music, tea, coffee, and other 
wares. Reversing the process of the excise, she put her broad 
arrow only on home-productions. It is not among the least, 
perhaps it is the greatest, of Reynolds’ achievements to have 
shown that she could produce as well as import great painters of 
the human form, of human action, and of nature. 
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But what sort of artist was required for the creation of an 
English school of painting? Who must it be that in the ful- 
ness of time would open the path that since has been trodden 
by so many pilgrims, and open also the eyes of England to the 
truth that Vandyke was of a higher order than Kneller or than 
Lely ; and that there were—ante Agamemnona— greater names 
in painting than even Vandyke’s? The biographer of Reynolds 
shall supply the answer to the question which he has partly pro- 
pounded :— 


“ What is called a revival of art is more correctly a new birth, im- 
pressed always with the character of the age and the country in which 
it occurs ; and for Hogarth and Reynolds to be the first great English 
painters, it was not essential that they should tread in the steps of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, but it was essential that their art should 
be thoroughly British.” 

The doctrines which were imbibed by Reynolds in the 
Sistine Chapel and the Vatican led him to this conclusion. 
Great are the masters of art, but there are powers mightier than 
even those of the perpetual masters—the powers of nature and of 
the mind. Imitation of the highest is never true worship; but 
compliance with the laws which even the highest obeys is the 
artist’s true religion. And this perception of the functions and 
proper homage of the painter was the exceeding great reward 
of the Roman studies of the young pilgrim from Devonshire. 

More than fifty years later a young poet paid a very similar 
homage to the master spirits of English poetry. In his case, 
indeed, many portions, and some of them the highest in the 
domain of imagination, were pre-occupied. The Vatican of the 
English drama was filled by the spirit of Shakspeare: the Sistine 
Chapel of sacred song was occupied by that of Milton. But 
around and above these holy places lay the wider realm and the 
purer atmosphere of nature ; and the mountain, the forest, the 
lake, the common life of man, the flowers at his feet, the stars 
over his head, awaited a poet, who, with a loftier purpose and in 
a purer vein than even those of Thomson or Cowper, should 
watch, analyze, contemplate, and portray, with a humble and a 
soaring spirit, the phenomena of nature, and interpret them with 
at once the simplicity and the sublimity of Truth to all who had 
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eyes to see with or ears to hear with. A spirit akin to that of 
Reynolds informed the mind of William Wordsworth. 

It was not to be expected that Reynolds should be permitted 
to mount the throne or to wield the sceptre of English painting 
unchallenged or uncontradicted. ‘There were films on the eyes 
even of unprejudiced men at the time that were not easily 
removed: there were motes and beams on the eyes of professed 
artists and professing critics which it was less easy to extirpate. 
“You do not play Alexander,” said a sapient critic to John 
Kemble, “after the manner of Mr Dignum.” Reynolds had 
his Mr Dignums. They are like the Hempseeds, “a very 
numerous family,” and by no means without a numerous pos- 
terity at the present hour. It was thought that Joshua had 
profited indifferently by his studies at Rome. 

“The first picture Reynolds painted, after his establishment in 
London, was a head of Marchi—his Italian pupil—ina turban. Hudson, 
on seeing it, said, ‘ Reynolds, you do not paint so well as you did before 
you went to Italy.’ For this Hudson has been accused of jealousy. 
The world is prone to attribute every uncomplimentary remark of an 
artist on a contemporary (and sometimes even his compliments) to 
that passion. What Hudson said was, at any rate, not expressed behind 
the back of his former pupil, of whose previous practice, if Hudson 
was right, it was great praise.” 

It does not appear from a comparison of their respective 
prices a few years afterwards, that Hudson’s business was 
materially affected by the superior powers of his pupil. 

In the next anecdote we have a glimpse of the orthodox 
church of the time. 

“The reputation of Kneller was then (1753) higher in England 
than that of Vandyke; and the wide departure of Reynolds from the 
style of Sir Godfrey could not but meet with opposition. Ellis, a por- 
trait-painter, eminent at that time, said, ‘ Reynolds, this will never 
answer. Why, you don’t paint in the least like Kneller” The inno- 
vator attempted to defend himself, but Ellis would not stay to hear him, 
and exclaiming, ‘ Shakspeare in poetry and Kneller in painting, damme,’ 
walked out of the room.” 

For Reynolds’ early triumphs over his rivals we refer to his 
biographer. ‘The first portrait, however, which not only put his 
pre-eminence beyond all question, but made the distance be- 
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tween his rivals and himself palpable to feeling as to sight, was that 
of Captain (afterwards Admiral) Keppel. Of this loving and ser- 
viceable friend the artist painted no fewer than nine portraits 
at different times. The place held by Keppel among his con- 
temporaries is retained for his name with posterity by the pencil 
of Reynolds and the pen of Burke. Theirs was no venal tribute, 
and to have earned it as Keppel did is no less to his honour than 
the gallantry he displayed throughout an active and adventurous 
life. A writer of that day, speaking of the impression made in 
Reynolds’ favour by this portrait of Keppel, says :—*“ His busi- 
ness increased rapidly upon it, and chiefly among persons of the 
first rank.” Nor was his rise in his profession more rapid or 
remarkable than his rise in society. His mornings were spent in 
the company of those persons who were either “born great or 
who had achieved greatness,” and his evenings were passed in the 
company of those whose names are still memorable in the peer- 
age of literature. 

“The voyage to Corinth,” said the old Greek proverb, “ is 
not in every man’s power:” neither is every man who may have 
achieved it fitted to flourish or abide in Corinth. Mistake on 
their proposer’s part or miscalculation on their own. occasionally 
brought men into the society of Johnson, Burke, Gibbon, Benet 
Langton, Goldsmith, and the Wartons, in spite of the care taken 
by those memorable Clubbists to keep out extraneous or un- 
genial elements. But where there was unfitness for such noctes 
ceeneque deim there was also no ordinary degree of discomfort on 
the part of theunfit, and such mistaken persons came and departed 
like shadows from those famous symposia. There was no mis- 
take on either side in the case of Joshua Reynolds. He was not 
among the great conversers, he was not among the most learned 
or the most,witty members of the Literary, the Turk’s Head, 
or other clubs of the day: his deafness, his placid temper, even 
his devotion to art, disqualified him for becoming one of the 
conversational athletes whose duels, logomachies, quarrels, and 
reconciliations, are chronicled by Boswell. But not the less was 
his presence felt to be almost an indispensable element in every 
association of the kind at that day. It is difficult to discover 
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whether he were most respected or most beloved by his associates, 
Even Johnson rarely growled at him, and never on any occasion 
went beyond a growl when they happened to differ, or when he 
himself was in an unusually bad humour. And yet there were 
subjects on which they differed widely, and among Reynolds’ 
friends there were persons whom Johnson neither brooked when 
mentioned nor spared when in his presence. In politics the 
painter was a Whig; and whom the moralist accounted the first 
Whig is known /ippis tonsoribus atque, and what he thought of 
their sable progenitor’s descendants is notorious to the many 
readers of Boswell and to the few readers of Johnson’s political 
Tracts. Among the acquaintances, perhaps among the friends 
of Reynolds, was John Wilkes, yet Johnson seems to have allowed 
him a privilege which he would have roughly denied to every 
other member—Burke, perhaps, alone excepted—of the John- 
sonian circle. In all his likes and dislikes, indeed, so far as 
Johnson was concerned, Reynolds was a chartered libertine; 
nor can we discover that he owed his exemption to any adula- 
tion of the moral Aristarchus, for many anecdotes show his 
respect for him to have been tempered by a complete independ- 
ence of his prejudices and flaws of temper. 

A very remarkable phase of society is that presented by the 
club-life of the last century. It did not transmit itself to later 
generations : it was a necessity of and for those days. The modern 
club bears scarcely any resemblance to its namesake in the 18th 
century. Men of the highest order of intellect, and of the 
highest social rank, men of the most various pursuits and ac- 
quirements, now, as formerly, assemble together and interchange 
thoughts with as much freedom and common profit to them- 
selves as they did a hundred years ago. But of the modern 
assemblies conversation is not the principal aim, nor perhaps the 
most striking feature. The difference is perhaps to be ascribed 
to the more general diffusion of intelligence throughout society 
itself. It would be scarcely fair to assert that beyond the circle 
of clubs in the 18th century there was a general lack of know- 
ledge in the community ; but it needs only a slight acquaintance 
with the daily or monthly literature of the time to discover that the 
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means of acquiring and disseminating knowledge were then very 
imperfect. Men had then small temptations to be chary in con- 
versation in order that they might be liberal in print. The club 
absorbed much of the ability which is now employed in the 
columns of newspapers and magazines. 

Mr Taylor’s remarks on the social life of Reynolds’ day are 
well worth the reader’s notice :— 


“The conversation of these parties”’—he is writing of a dinner at 
Sir Joshua’s, in April, 1778—“ as far as we can judge of it by Boswell’s 
imperfect record, was worthy of the men. It seems to me above the 
level of even the best conversation now-a-days. Was it that famous 
men talked out then the matter they keep now for their publishers? 
Was it that the comparative paucity of books of the day and newspapers 
kept the edge of wit unblunted, and left minds to flow out in spon- 
taneous channels instead of moulds? Or was it that social intercourse. 
was at once closer and more narrowly bounded than now? Men and 
women of note in that day, in London, at all events, seem hardly to 
have known what chimney-corner life was. They lived ina constant give- 
and-take of invitations, which passed to and fro among circles and sets. 
The huge and miscellaneous crushes of the London season were then 
hardly known. That social drawing-house system, by whose economic 
arrangements our multitudinous metropolitan society is enabled to pay 
off its festive debts with the least possible expenditure of room, convers- 
ation, and hospitality, is contrasted, by writers of that generation who 
survived the Regency, with the compact, conversable, mutually ac- 
quainted gatherings of their earliest days.” 


It was among Reynolds’ maxims that the pupil who looked 
forward to Sunday as a mere holiday would never make an 
artist. His own practice was consonant with his precept, and 
from the time he established himself in London for many years 
to come, his diligence was unremitting. An unbroken stream 
of sitters poured into his studio, hour by hour, between ten and 
four from January to May, and again from September to 
December, with some slackening, but rarely any complete inter- 
mission, during the summer months. Doubtless the labour was of 
a far more agreeable kind than “lulling the Exchequer” or 
“stunning the Rolls,” than receiving those guineas which are 
always, for some inscrutable reason, delivered with great privacy, 


or than even the preparations for addressing pews redolent with 
VOL. I.—N. 8. . 
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odours and fluttering with fans. It may have been even more 
“sweet” than poetic pains are said to be by one qualified to judge 
of them: for in comparison with colours, words are but sluggish 
vehicles for the vision and faculty of the artist. Labour, how- 
ever, it was, such as men of less evenly-balanced tempers or less 
devotion to a purpose, could not have endured for half the 
years it was undergone by Reynolds. 

With the help of Mr Taylor we can present our readers 
with a morning as it was passed in Reynolds’ studio. In the 
year 1764, his painting-room in Leicester Fields was a sort of 
neutral ground for the angry partisans of the day. It may ex- 
cite some surprise that politics should at any time affect the 
desire to be perpetuated on canvas: but we shall find presently 
that Reynolds’ sitters were at a later period mostly of the Whig 
faction: that royal favour was grudgingly bestowed on the asso- 
ciate of Wilkes and the friend of Burke: and that “regis ad 
exemplum” stanch Tories, and yet more stanch king’s friends, 
affected to consider it a point of loyalty to be limned by brushes 
which his Majesty delighted to honour. The length to which 
such predilections were carried in those days is scarcely conceiv- 
able at the present moment. We will cite one example of such . 
fatuity, since it may serve to illustrate the prejudices of sitters for 
portraits. Franklin maintained that pointed rods were far more 
efficient lightning-conductors than blunt rods. The Purfleet 
Powder Magazine was struck by lightning, and escaped without 
explosion, or even serious injury, from its being protected by 
rods of Franklin’s own selection. The occasion was seized for 
reviving an old controversy upon the respective merits of blunt 
or pointed conductors: a certain loyal Dr Wilson contended 
stoutly for the former, and the king applauded and supported 
the Doctor's opinion. Was it to be endured that such a fire- 
brand as Franklin should be wiser in such matters than a Church- 
and-State-reverencing Briton? Might not the pointed rods, 
notwithstanding their efficiency in the Purfleet case, be a device 
of the enemy—and of an enemy capable, as Guido Faux him- 
self, of hoisting with this new-fangled petard, the king, the 
Bishops, the ministers and their majorities, into the air? So 
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down came the pointed conducters from the Powder Magazine 
and from Buckingham Palace, and up in their stead went Dr 
Wilson’s round ones. The Church of Rome has occasionally 
interfered with the discoveries and conclusions of science. But 
no one of the triple-crowned priests ever proved him more 
absolute in these respects than he who was then wearing the 
three crowns of England, Scotland, and Ireland—to say 
nothing of the crown of France, as, from his usual style 
and title, it may be presumed that George the Third did. 
He endeavoured to make the Royal Society rescind their 
resolutions in favour of pointed conductors. His Majesty 
had an interview with the president, Sir John Pringle, 
for the purpose of entreating him to use his influence in 
supporting Dr Wilson and his knobs. But Sir John admitted 
not of Prerogative in the realm of science. It was, he said, his 
duty and instruction to execute his Majesty’s wishes to the ut- 
most of his power: “ but, Sire,” he added, “I cannot reverse the 
laws and operations of nature.” ‘There were, however, in the 
United Kingdom, subjects more loyal than Sir John Pringle, 
and dissertations were written by well-affected persons, lay and 
clerical, in which it was more than insinuated that the king must 
know better than a Philadelphian printer how to protect gun- 
powder and palaces.—This controversy, indeed, was some years 
after the year 1764, and the temper of the king and his people 
had not been improved by the course of events in the rebellious 
colonies. Yet even in the earlier years there was enough and to 
spare of party irritation. It was the year of the Wilkes agitation, 
of the debate on the legality of general warrants: of the colli- 
sion between the City and the Crown, between the anti-Scotch 
party and the court-faction. The Princess Dowager of Wales 
was in the worst odour. The young king had lost nearly all 
the popularity which had greeted him on his accession, and had 
not replaced it by the favour that sustained him during 
the war with America. His ministers were odious: his friends 
were even more odious than his ministers; and the reviving 
faction of the Tories and the declining faction of the Whigs were 
committed to that internecine strife which survived until a 
2° 
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quarter of the present century was expired. But Reynolds’ 
painting-room in 1764, acted as a kind of truxr dei. He, at 
least, was a popular sovereign in the kingdom of art. Him the 
Hippolytas who supported Lord Rockingham, and him the 
Penthesileas who engrossed the smiles of the drawing-room, 
the private circle, and the bed-chamber, flocked to as sitters. 
Nor were the leading men of the time more impartial than 
their wives and daughters. The minister who had granted 
the general warrant, the Chief Justice who had received the 
freedom of the City for declaring general warrants illegal : 
George Grenville, of parliamentary forms and precedents all- 
compact, and Charles Townshend, who lacked only steadiness of 
purpose to become a great statesman; Lord Granby, whose 
popularity was shown by the number of his portraits hanging 
over mine host of the “Granby’s” doors; Charles Fox, then 
less of a politician than a rake and a gamester, and divid- 
ing his hours between Paris and Oxford, between the 
Faro-table and “ White's” and Horace and Euripides ; 
Shelburne, still in office, but chafing against his colleagues, 
—all these and more came flocking” to Leicester Fields. 
The Mola at Naples and the Rialto at Venice scarcely 
presented more striking varieties of the human race than were 
to be met with in Reynolds’ painting-room. Scarcely had the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury, in some degree, conse- 
crated the sitter’s chair, than Kitty Fisher or Nelly O’Brien 
restored it to secular uses. Scarcely has the door of that apart- 
ment closed on a grave Chief Justice, than Mrs Abington sails 
in, “ bedecked, ornate and gay,” in all the glory of hoop, lappets, 
and red-heeled shoes. On Reynolds this fascinating actress 
showered roses, reserving the thorns for her unlucky manager 
Garrick, whose fits. of gravel, according to Mr Taylor, she 
aggravated, and whose fits of gout she caused by her caprices. 

“ Capricious and useful as she was, she seems to have been a special 
favourite with Reynolds. He painted her con amore, and always 
brought a strong muster of the club to her benefits. He has never 
expressed sly archness better than in her sidelong face as the Comic 
Muse ; and for hoydenish simplicity, the Saltram portrait of her, as 
Miss Prue, with her arms hanging on the back of her chair 
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and her thumb at her lips, is a master-piece. Any other painter but 
Reynolds would have been in danger of falling into coarseness or un- 
gracefulness in treating such a subject. He has managed to keep face 
and figure most attractive, with all their school-girl wilfulness and 
gaucherie. It is one of his most exquisite pictures for colour, and is 
happily in perfect preservation.” 

Of the part taken by Reynolds in the social life of his days 
no reader of Boswell’s Life of Johnson—and that is nearly equiva- 
lent to saying no English man or woman who reads at all—can be 
ignorant. Bozzy, however, had neither eyes nor ears except for 
his idol, and cannot on all occasions have faithfully chronicled 
the conversations of the clubs, and the keen encounter of the 
wits, among whom Johnson sat quaffing huge draughts of 
water or tea. That the chronicler misunderstood much that 
poor Goldsmith said, partly from a fancy that he talked always 
like poor poll, and partly from a lurking envy of his favour with 
Johnson, Mr Forster, in his excellent biography of Goldsmith, 
has clearly proved. That he cannot have done justice to 
Burke’s conversation must be equally manifest from the 
universal estimation in which the philosophic orator’s powers 
of discourse were held, and by none more strikingly than 
by Johnson himself. Mr Taylor affords good reason for 
thinking that Boswell has not allotted to Reynolds his 
proper position in that remarkable synod of conversers. 
The great painter’s deafness indeed must have acted as some 
drawback upon his tongue, and his calm and placid temper 
unfitted him for a gladiator of the first order. Yet it is apparent 
that he often acted as arbiter in the strife of words: that 
he occasionally brought back the conversation to the point it 
started from, and that he frequently hit the mark which others 
were missing in the argument. On all that Boswell records of 
Reynolds, Mr Taylor is an excellent commentator, bringing into 
relief and light what was perhaps purposely, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, left in the background and the shade. He describes 
him as an interlocutor, who speaks seldom but never wastes a 
word.—* This,” he adds, “ was the description Northcote used to 
give of Sir Joshua’s style of conversation. He used to lie 
quietly in wait behind his trumpet, losing little of what was 
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said; and when he spoke, he spoke always to the purpose. In 
Boswell’s report he always speaks cautiously and gently by way 
of qualifying or suggesting a kindly reservation: sometimes he 
happily condenses a long and loose set of words into a brief and 
exact phrase.” “They start the question of the good and ill of 
human kind. From the experience I have had,” says Burke, and 
I have had a great deal, “I have learnt to think better of man- 
kind.” Johnson: “From my experience, I have found them worse 
in commercial dealings, more disposed to cheat than I had any 
notion of: but more disposed to do one another good than I 
conceived.” Sir Joshua (condensing for him): “Less just and 
more beneficent.” One other painter of the day alone was com- 
petent to hold the position occupied by Reynolds in society, 
and between him and Ramsay there existed a cordial regard. 
“They both,” says Mr Taylor, “upheld the social dignity of 
their calling at its highest, and were both men of too wide an 
experience of the world, too gentle, tolerant, and just, to be liable 
to the weaknesses that raised a barrier between Reynolds and such 
men as Hone, or even painters like Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Barry. Gainsborough, from his love of gay and unrestrained 
company; Romney, from his morbid timidity and depression; 
to say nothing of their imperfect culture, were alike unfitted for 
the society in which Reynolds and Ramsay held their own with 
the most learned and high-bred.” 

It was the possession of such qualities as these, combined 
with his rank as an artist, that constituted the supreme fitness of 
Reynolds for President of the Royal Academy. Had there 
been any one at the time superior to him as a painter, any one 
“more graced with the power of words,” any one a more ac- 
complished lecturer, it would not have followed that he would 
have been so fit for the office as Sir Joshua. It is oftener the 
balance and equipoise of qualities than the predominance of any 
one of them that renders men capable of influencing and di- 
recting others. He who is master of himself is the proper 
governor of his fellows—and this mastery was Reynolds’. Envied 
he doubtless was by some of his brethren, and evil spoken of by 
them and their “ little senate” of partisans. But it does not appear 
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that any one, even from the first, called in question the propriety 
of his appointment to that high and honourable office. He was 
not indeed given to commendation; but, on the other hand, he 
was equally discreet in abstaining from censure or “ odious 
comparisons.” 

Reynolds, like all successful men, had his enemies and de- 
tractors. They envied him his position in art and in society, 
and, perhaps, hated him the more for his equanimity and his 
abstinence from faction. But they were not enemies of his own 
making or seeking. If he was chary of praise, he was equally 
chary of censure. His biographer observes : 

“The friendship and admiration of literary men were accorded to — 
Reynolds, not so much for his excellence as a painter—of which, indeed> 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke were no judges—as for the charm of 
his manners and admirable sense. These, indeed, drew all classes to- 
gether round his table; and as he had never satirized any class, but had 
made himself invaluable to all as a portrait-painter, he had the patron- 
age of all. 

“ He never spoke of other rising artists, or of himself. It was not 
natural to him to do the last, and he probably would have been silent on 
his own merits had they been neglected.” 

Reynolds, indeed, verified throughout his career the whole 
some maxim—nullum numen abest si sit Prudentia: and for 
that reason was, of all men of his time, the best fitted to be at the 
head of a yet infant and untried institution. 

Of the various and thwarting causes that long hindered the 
establishment of the Academy, we have a full account in the 
volumes before us. It had been proposed by Sir James 
Thornhill, in the reign of George I.: but neither that sovereign 
nor his son took any interest in the Arts. The latter, in- 
deed, would probably have preferred a portrait of one of 
his own well-booted guardsmen or well-gaitered grenadiers, 
to the masterpieces of Titian or Paul Veronese. George 
III., although his taste was not altogether orthodox, de- 
serves to be accounted among the crowned heads who have 
actively patronized artists. He expended money liberally in 
collecting prints, drawings, and illustrated works, and laid the 
foundation of the noble collection of them at Windsor Castle. 
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There was, accordingly, as much “fitness in things” as would 
have satisfied philosopher Square himself, in the king’s placing 
himself at the head of an Institution “to which nearly all the 
British painters, sculptors, and architects, who have since risen 
to eminence, are indebted for so much of an artist’s education 
as it is possible for an academy to give.” 

But had the royal choice been free to act, would it have 
selected Reynolds for the first President of the Academy? His 
partiality to Benjamin West is well known : his favourite painters, 
next to him, were Gainsborough and Zoffany. “ But,” asks his 
biographer, pertinently enough, “had the king any welcome for 
Sir Joshua?” Sittings which he cheerfully accorded to others, 
he conceded ungraciously to him. Reynolds’ offences were, 
at least, two-fold in the royal eyes. He was a Whig, and the 
friend of Burke and Fox: and it was his Majesty’s fixed 
belief that no Whig could be a good subject, if, indeed, 
he could be an honest man. Again, the Duchess of Glou- 
cester was a favourite and old friend of Reynolds, and 
the Duke, as well as his good brother of Cumberland and 
his Duchess, were among the Whig painter’s sitters. But 
between the king and his brothers there existed a feud even 
beyond the “ solita inter fratres odia.” They had, in 
the royal opinion, blotted the family escutcheon by alliance 
with commoners, and the Queen fomented, though it was 
scarcely necessary to add fuel to the flame, the at once hot and 
pertinacious wrath of her lord. 


The following anecdote illustrates the king’s prejudice 
against Reynolds :— 
-“ After the death of Sir Joshua, George III., while sitting to Sir 
William Beechy, spoke of his pictures as coarse and unfinished ! 
“« Your Majesty,’ said Beechy, ‘ who is so perfect a judge of music, 
knows that the effect of the finest overture may be harsh and unpleasant 
when we are too close to the orchestra; so the pictures of Reynolds 


may appear coarse if we look at them too near, but at the proper dis- 
tance they are all harmony.’ 


“Very good ; but why did he paint red trees?” 


“‘Beechy made no reply, but, while preparing for the next day’s 
sitting, he laid on the table a branch of a tree that had been turned red 
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by the frost. As soon as the king came into the room he noticed it, 
and said, laughing, ‘ Oh, yes, Sir Joshua’s red tree :—very well—very 
well.’ ” * 

Nor least conspicuous among the social virtues of Reynolds 
was the tenacity of his domestic relations. His biographer 
records several instances of the affection he displayed to two 
generations of kinsfolk—his sisters and their children. 
Honours did not change Reynolds. The cords of love that 
bound him to the memory of his birth-place were never de 
tached, nor, indeed, much slackened by absence from it. He 
did not disdain to be a municipalis eques. He was pleased at 
being chosen Alderman and then Mayor of Plympton, and, had 
the chance been offered him, he would have been pleased also to 
represent it in Parliament. He was glad to hear his native 
patois spoken at all times, and perhaps his pupil Northcote fared 
all the better in Sir Joshua’s graces by never quite abandoning 
his mother dialect. . 

We have not left ourselves space for the valuable remarks on 
Sir Joshua’s Lectures to the pupils uf the Royal Academy, and 
for the same reason we have been obliged to pass over many 
instructive portions of the record which we now close. Mr 
Taylor intimates that in a second edition he may be enabled 
to give a more complete catalogue of Reynolds’ pictures, 
and also add to the numerous anecdotes he has given of 
his works and his life. We suggest, in case of re-edition, 
that retrenchment should accompany addition. Many of 
the stories now told at length would be improved by abbrevi- 
ation, and even in some cases might be omitted. The bio- 
grapher forgets Corinna’s wholesome admonition to Pindar— 
to sow not with the sack but with the hand. We have 
derived, in common, we suppose, with every reader of these vo- 
lumes, much instruction and much entertainment from them; 
but we cannot quite approve of the length of the narrative, and 
recommend, should they be re-cast, both excision and compres- 


* In connexion with his Majesty’s ; The biographer evidently is in possession 
opinions on art, we add that we should re- | of one of the missing decades. (See vol. 1. 
joice to see the passage in Livy, in which ! p. 322.) 
is described “the departure of Regulus.” | 
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sion. This praise, after all abatements, remains to the deceased 
and the living biographer. They have redeemed the life of 
Reynolds from the meagreness of Northcote and the malignity 
of Allan Cunningham. They have composed a lively picture 
of Reynolds i in his painting-room, and of Reynolds in his club. 
They have successfully vindicated his name from some aspersions 
and somie suspicions—and all that is needed to render the Life 
and ‘Times of the first of thoroughly English painters a Bio- 
graphy of the first order, is, subordination of its parts to the 
whole, and a‘more prominent and mane position for the hero 
of the oe 


[Nore BY THE tei —We are enabled, through the courtesy of 
Messrs H,’Graves and Co.-of Pall Mall, London, to present our readers 
with an exceedingly interesting portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, after a 
picture by himself, and hitherto unengraved. The picture formerly be- 
longed to Lady Thomond, and now to Mr Stuart, of Aldenham Abbey, 
Herts. This engraving forms part of a series of 200, now in course of 
publication: by Messrs Graves, as a continuation, and indeed very 
nearly a completion, of the work in four volumes, published in 1820 to 
1836, by’ S2W- Reynolds. In this (which,.like the Continuation,” 
is called: ‘* Engraved Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds”) the plates are 
also engraved in mezzo-tint, and considerably reduced from the originals. 
And they deserve. the high . praise of being faithful representations of 
the pictures, beth as to portraiture, ordonnance, and general effect ; and 
thus can scarcely fail to obtain the approbation of all who are interested 
in Reynolds, whether as a portrait-painter or as an artist ; and who'could 
not attempt to*form such collections as are to be Stn in the British 
Museum, the Royal Library at Windsor, or amongst the Art-treasures 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, and others. A large proportion of these 200 
pictures have never been engraved before; and none of them have been 
engraved i in the first series ; so that subscribers may rely upon having, 
in this work, a genuine supplement to the four volumes originally issued. 

On the completion of the two volumes, into which this publication 
will be divided, we purpose to give as detailed a review of them as 
their importance demands, hoping to be able then also to speak of the 
Catalogue of Sir Joshua’s works, which Mr Tom Taylor has promised to 
the lovers of English Art. But the appearance of this hitherto unknown 
portrait of Sir Joshua himself, and the kindness which has put it into 
our power so effectively to illustrate this notice of his Life, demand a 
present explanation, and a very grateful acknowledgment. ] 
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JEHAN FOUQUET; 


AND HIS FORTY MINIATURES IN THE POSSESSION OF 
MR L. BRENTANO, AT FRANKFORT-ON-MAINE. 


By C. Rutanp, Esa., 
Formerly Librarian to H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 


WE submit to our readers a detailed description of these 
miniatures, because they are the very acme of an important 
branch, and of a whole: period of French art; and are compara- 
tively very little known. 

For nearly three centuries the very name of this artist has 
been lost sight of ; his works have been torn and dispersed, pro- 
bably even partially destroyed. Beginning to work just at the 
period of the invention of printing, Jehan Fouquet * was the last 
great painter in France whi held it not below his dignity to con- 
secrate his best powers to the adornment of manuscripts ; 
who condensed into the space of a few square inches at the head 
of a chapter, compositions rich enough to fill the walls and 
ceilings of palaces, or to excite the religious fervour of the faith- 
ful if placed on the altars of cathedrals or convents. But the 
manuscripts were soon supplanted by the cheaper and more ser- 
viceable productions of the press; and whilst some, buried in ec+ 
clesiastical libraries, or royal or noble archives, were at least taken 
care of and preserved ; others, and those some of his best works, 
found no appreciating student or collector, but were exposed to 
all the dangers which ignorance or greediness could inflict. Thus 


* In the Josephus, in the Bibliothéque Impériale, he spells his name Foucquet. 
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his name, honoured even by poets at the beginning of the 16th 
century, was soon forgotten ; and so much the more completely, 
because, with the exception of his miniatures, hardly one single 
well-authenticated picture remained to show the skill of an artist 
whose name had been mentioned by Italian connoisseurs in 
company with those of Apelles and Polygnotus. At last, in about 
1828, some attention was directed to Jehan Fouquet in Chalmel’s 
Histoire de la Touraine as one of the celebrities of that province. 
Since then a few short notes or detached contributions have been 
published in France and Germany, all of them acknowledging 
him as one of the glories of French art, but none attempting to 
give acomplete history of his life or works.* 

We will now put together very briefly the few facts we have 
been able to ascertain; they will give an outline, at least, of 
the artist’s life, and throw some light upon the work which is 
particularly to occupy our attention. 

It has been impossible yet to discover the precise date either 
of Fouquet’s birth or death. All we know is that he was a 
native of Tours, born probably about 1415, and that between 
1431 and 1447 he spent some time in Italy, especially at Rome. 
A very early notice of him we find in an account of the beauties 
of Touraine, written in 1477, by an Italian traveller, Francesco 
Florio. In describing one of the churches of Tours he says: 
“Here I compare the pictures of saints of former times with 
the modern ones, and I see how much Jehan Fouquet surpasses 
by his art the masters of so many former centuries. Do not 
think that I am singing fictitious praises ; in our St Minerva you 
can form an idea of this man’s talent, if you examine there the 
portrait of Pope Eugenius, painted on canvas in his very youth, 
but with marvellous skill. Rely upon it, for I speak truth, this 


* The most instructive of these essays is} Mr Waagen of Berlin has the merit of 
perhaps that of M. Vallet de Viriville in| having made Fouquet’s name known in 
the Revue de Paris of August and Novem- | Germany, and identified the most import- 
ber, 1857. Highly valuable also are the | ant works that must be ascribed to him. 
notes given by the Count de Laborde in his ¢ Chalmel (in his Histoire dela Touraine, 
Renaissance des Arts a la cour de France, | vol. iv. p. 186, &c.) supposes 1425 or 1426 
vol. i. pp. 155, &c., p. 691, &c. See also M. | to be the year of his birth, but this is too 
Paulin Paris’ Les Manuscrits francais | late, as we find Fouquet before 1447 in 
Bibliothéque du Roi; vol. ii. pp. 250, &c.| Italy, entrusted with important works. 
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Fouquet has the power to depict the countenance as Jiving, and 
almost to imitate Prometheus.” * 

This interesting fact that Fouquet painted from life Pope 
Eugenius IV.’s portrait is confirmed by Vasari. In speaking of 
Antonio Filarete, and Simone, brother of the famous sculptor 
Donatello, who were commanded by Eugenius to cast the bronze 
doors for the central entrance of S. Peter’s, he mentions the death 
of Simone during a journey to Florence, at the age of 55, and 
the great grief of his colleague Antonio, and adds: “ At this 
moment arrived at Rome Giovanni Focchetta, a very famous 
painter, who painted the Pope Eugenius in the Minerva, a work 
considered very fine at that period.”-+ This passage Vasari 
omitted in his second edition, but its meaning was preserved in 
the following form: “ Filarete was buried in the Minerva, where 
he had caused Giovanni Focchota, a much praised painter, to 
paint the portrait of Pope Eugenius when he lived at Rome in 
his service.” { The first notice indicates us the year 1443 as the 
probable date of Fouquet'’s arrival in Rome ; § the second tells us 





* The original text of this interesting | + Vasari, rst Ed. 1550, p. 359. “ Capito 
passage has been published for the first | ix questo tempo.a Roma Giovanni Fochetta, 
time from a manuscript in the Biblothéque | assai celebrato pittore, che fece nella Minerva 
Impériale by Count A. de Bastard in the | i/ Papa Eugenio, tenuto in quel tempo cosa 
Bulletin du Comité Historique of 1838. It | bellissima : et dimesticossi assai con Antonio.” 
runs in full: “ Hic tum imagines sanctorum } Vasari, ed. 1568. I. p. 349: *¢ Final- 
prisci temporis comparo cum modernis, et | mente danni 55 [Simone] rendi lanima al 
quantum Fohannes Fochetus caterorum | Signore, che gliele haveva data. Ne molto 
multorum seculorum pictores arte transcendat | dopo il Filarete essendo tornato a Roma si 
mente pertracto. Est autem hic de quo loquor | mori d’anni sessanta nove, e fu sepolto nella 
Fochetus vir Turonensis qui facile pingendi | Minerva dove a Giovanni Focohota assai 
peritior non solum sui temporis sed omnes | lodato pittore’ haveva fatto ritrarre Papa 
antiquos superavit. Laudet vetustas Poly- | Eugenio mentre al suo servizio in Roma.” 
gnotum, extollant alii Apellem, mihi autem | In the Life of Guglielmo da Marcilla, Vasari 
satis superque tributum esse opinarer, si digna | says : “* Il che fu cagione ch'egli (the chapter 
ejus ac egregia in pingendo facinora congruis | of the cathedral) mando a Roma per Maestro 
verbis assequi valerem! Ne vero poemata | Giovanni Francese Miniatore il quale venendo 
me fingere arbitreris: in sacrario nostro | in Arezzo fece in frésco sopra S. Antonio uno ~ 
in Minerva poteris de hujus viri arte aliquid | arco con un Christo, Gc.’ We cannoteasily 
pregustare, si ibi in tela pictum Eugenium | refer this passage to our artist, as those 
Pontificem advertere curaveris, quem tamen | frescoes seem to belong to the year 1520 or 
in ipsa adhuc juventa existens sic vere trans- | 1524. 

parenti visione valuit in talem effiziem |  § Simone di Donatello having been born 
deducere. Ne dubita, nam vera scribo, | about 1388. 1443 is also mentioned as the 
potens est hic Fochetus vivos penicillo efingere | date of the portrait in Chalmel’s Tablettes 
vultus, ac ipsum pene Prometheum imitari!* \ chronologiques de la Touraine, p. 195. 
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merely that he painted Pope Eugenius. That he cannot have 
done it in France is proved by the circumstance that this 
Pope,* a Venetian by birth, never left Italy. 

It is deeply to be regretted that repeated inquiries after this 
portrait have not met with any success. All that remains in 
the sacristy of the Minerva is a fresco of the election of Pope 
Eugenius; but his portrait, interesting both for Fouquet’s 
artistic life, and as such an early specimen of painting on. 
canvas, appears to be irrecoverably lost. 

We may suppose that after the death of Filarete, or that of 
his more exalted patron Eugenius (in 1447), Fouquet returned 
to France. At least we find him there about 1450 or soon 
afterwards, fortunate in a patron highly versed in both antique 
and modern literature, and from his position enabled to assist an 
artist he admired. This was Estienne Chevalier, son of Jehan 
Chevalier, one of Charles VI.’s officers, born at Melun between 
1405 and 1410. Placed while still young about the person of 
Charles VII., he seems to have deserved and won his full confi- 
dence, so that in 1445 he was the King’s secretary, and was 
employed with the Count de Vendosme in the peace-negocia- 
tions with England. One cause of the favour of his royal 
master may be found in the patronage bestowed upon Maistre 
Estienne by the famous Agnes Sorel, and his warm friendship 
for her. How he cherished her memory long after her death, 
and preserved it by allusions to her in the pictures and 
miniatures he ordered, we shall soon see. Her unexpected 
death in 1450 did not interfere with Chevalier’s prospects ; for 
in 1451 he was appointed “¢résorier de France,” having been 
already “ Conseiller et maistre des Comptes, comptroleur de la 
recepte generale des finances.” In her will, Agnes Sorel 
appointed him her executor, together with his colleague 
Jacques Coeur and the physician Robert Poictevin. And that 
Chevalier discharged these functions we know by a receipt still 
existing for 30 gold-écus, which in 1450 he paid to a church at 
Melun, in accordance with Agnes’ last dispositions. 


* Gabriele Condolmieri, elected in 1431, in the sacristy of St Maria sopra Minerva. 
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About this time we discover the first proof of a connection 
between Maitre Estienne and Jehan Fouquet, in a picture 
painted by our artist for his patron and deposited by him in his 
own parish church, Notre-Dame, at Melun. It represented on 
two separate boards Etienne Chevalier, adoring the Virgin 
Mary, to whom he is presented by his patron St Stephen. 
On the right panel we see the Virgin, who has just removed the 
Infant Christ from her breast, and is contemplating him with 
tender fervour. Her head is covered with a thin white veil 
falling down to her shoulders, over which she wears an 
exceedingly rich baronial crown. Her grey dress is half open, 
the left side is completely pushed downwards so that the breast 
is bare; to her girdle is attached the gold chain of a purse; a 
mantle doubled with ermine is fastened at the shoulders, the 
lower part of it taken up across the knees, upon which her right 
hand is resting. With the left she supports the naked fair- 
haired Infant Christ, sitting upon her knee, and turned towards 
the left. His right hand rests upon his thigh, whilst the left 
is a little raised as if he were speaking. The Virgin, seen nearly 
full face, sits upon a golden throne, ornamented with pearls and 
inlaid with costly marbles. ‘To the left appear, one above the 
other, three Cherubim painted entirely in red, and in the upper 
corner one Seraph, painted blue. On the right also are three 
Cherubim, and higher up two Seraphim partially visible. The 
left panel represents Maitre Estienne kneeling on the left, three- 
quarter profile, turned to the right. He wears a long coat of 
very heavy dark-crimson cloth, doubled with fur, which projects 
round the neck and wrists: his hands are joined on his bosom 
in prayer. St Stephen stands a little further back towards the 
right, and looking downwards, three-quarter profile in beautiful 
foreshortening. He is represented in his diaconal robes ; his 
right hand is placed upon Chevalier’s right shoulder, in his left 
he holds a book, bound in scarlet, upon which lies a large, 
sharp-edged flint, stained with blood, the symbol of his martyr- 
dom ; and on his head a wound, from which the blood is trick- 
ling. The background is an exceedingly rich wall, divided by 
pilasters of Corinthian architecture into panels inlaid with choice 
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marbles. Round the socle runs as an inscription the name of 
Estienne Chevalier in gold capitals, several times repeated. 
The floor is composed of slabs of various-coloured marble. 
That the fair Agnes herself is portrayed here as the Virgin 
Mary, is a fact which from a very early time seems to have 
been generally believed. Numerous copies of the picture, or 
of the head and bust of the Virgin, are to be met with in 
France; the latter especially are always called Agnes Sorel’s por- 
trait. Henry IV. is said to have offered the church 10,000 livres 
for the original. ‘To establish the likeness beyond doubt would 
be difficult, if not impossible ; but, in speaking of the “ Livre 
d Heures,” we shall offer a few more remarks on the subject. 
The picture, or rather two pictures, remained in high 
esteem at Melun, till the end of the last century. Why they 
left the church then, we do not know; but in their wanderings 
they were deprived of an ornamented border, and entirely 
separated. The right half, containing the Virgin and Child, was 
purchased at Paris by Mr Van Ertborn, and has passed with 
others of his pictures into the Antwerp Museum. On the 
back is written by one “avocat Gauthier,” under date 1775, 
that the picture had been at Melun, represented Agnes Sorel, 
and was painted for E. Chevalier.* The left panel was found at 
Munich in about 1810 by Mr Clemens Brentano, the well- 
known poet ; who, having often seen Fouquet’s miniatures in the 
possession of his brother at Frankfort and recognizing the same 
hand, purchased and presented it to Mr George Brentano: it 
is now in the possession of his son. It measures g4™* in 
height, by 86 in width, and is delicately painted ; the head 
of St Stephen, the hands of Maitre Estienne, and the archi- 
tectural background, are beautifully executed and well pre- 
served; a few places in Chevalier’s head and dress seem to 
have been touched. The miniaturist betrays himself by the 
minute execution of the details. Hanging as it does near 
Fouquet’s miniatures, this remarkable painting shows at once as 
the work of the same master. Not only is the portrait of 


* A chromolithograph of this picture has been published in “ Le Moyen Age et la 


Renaissance,” vol. v. 
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Maitre Estienne unmistakeably like the two which occur in the 
Livre d’ Heures; but every detail in the execution of the 
accessories, the arrangement of the backgrounds, the very 
letters of the inscription, betray the same hand. By comparing 
Chevalier’s portrait with those occurring in the miniatures, we 
succeed in determinating the approximate period of the Melun 
Picture. In the latter he is at least some 6 years younger, the 
wrinkles are much less deeply marked, the whole aspect more 
rounded and youthful. Now, as we shall find good reasons for 
placing the miniatures in the last years of King Charles VII.’s 
reign (before 1461), we might name 1452 as the probable date 
of the votive picture, as it was painted after Agnes Sorel’s death 
in 1450, to whose memory it was dedicated. 

The next work we hear of as being executed by Fouquet at 
Chevalier’s command, is the illumination of a manuscript now in 
the Royal Library at Munich. It contains a copy of Laurent 
de Premierfait’s French translation of Boccaccio’s Misfortunes of 
Famous Men and Women, written “ 4u lieu de Aubervilliers 
lés Saint-Denis en France par moy Pierre Faure, humble 
prétre,” the 24th November, 1458. This thick folio volume 
of 552 leaves is ornamented with g1 miniatures of very 
various value. The g at the head of the g books are superior 
to the rest, but it is only the frontispiece which shows the hand 
of the master in all its beauty. Occupying the whole of the 
first page it is 40° high and 29°™* wide, and represents Charles 
VII., surrounded by the whole of his court, the parliament, the 
councillors, &c.; some document is being read aloud by one of 
the magistrates ;—and in short we see here one of those famous 
Lits de Justice, the expressions of the sovereign’s absolute will 
and power. Considering the date of the Manuscript (Nov. 
1458), we are reminded of the ceremony that took place at 
Montargis in the month of August of the same year, when all 
the peers, temporal and spiritual, were convoked to try and 
convict the Duke of Alengon. 

That the rest of the volume was painted under Fouquet’s 
direction, we cannot doubt, as many of the compositions entirely 
agree with his style. The fact of its having been prepared for 
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Maitre Etienne’s library is. sufficiently established by the half- 
effaced subscription of the scribe, stating that it was done “ pour 
et au profit de honourable homme et saige maistre estienne 
Chevalier,’ ©&c., as well as by Chevalier’s motto repeatedly 
occurring on the pictures themselves. 

Considering 1415 as the probable date of Fouquet’s birth, 
we may mention here his portrait, preserved in the Louvre, most 
probably painted by himself at the age of 42 or 45. This 
interesting relic was presented to the Louvre by its former pro- 
prietor, the Vicomte de Janzé. On a circular copper-plate of 
68™™* in diameter, we see on a background of black enamel the 
head and bust of our artist painted, in camaieu. The face is 
beardless, and a very little hair is seen projecting from beneath 
a tightly fitting skull-cap. He wears a simple jacket, buttoned 
up so as to show merely the edge of an under-coat. In gold 
capitals, there is written on both sides of the head IOHES— 
SOVQVET. We cannot see any reason why this remarkable 
portrait should not be the work of the master himself. Its exe- 
cution is perfectly worthy of him; he was accustomed to this 
peculiar treatment, as we find in the numerous camaieu-orna- 
mentations contained in the socle-paintings of. his miniatures ; 
and the writing closely resembles the letters he uses in the 
inscriptions he has occasionally to insert. 

In the latter years of the reign of Charles VIT., Fouquet was 
engaged upon the splendid Livre d Heures, which his patron 
had commanded for his own use. The detailed description we 
have to give of it, will show that it was a true work of love and 
friendship, in which the master attempted to do his very best ; 
and, concentrating upon its execution all his skill and experience, 
manifestly succeeded. But before we enter upon its examination 
we must rapidly indicate the few remaining facts we have been 
able to collect respecting Fouquet’s life. 

In 1461 Charles VII. died at Mehun-sur-Evre. In accord- 
ance with his last commands his body was transferred to Paris, 
and thence to Saint-Denis. For the ceremonies connected with 
the funeral, there was required a carefully painted, life-size model 
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of the dead king; and about the execution of it we learn that 
Fouquet was consulted.* 

Soon after this he seems to have been appointed “ painctre 
et enlumineur du Roy Louis XI;” at least, we find him thus 
designated in a magnificent MS. of the Antiquities of Josephus, 
preserved at the Bibliothéque Impériale, which he adorned with 
g (or, according to other authorities, 11) miniatures by order of 
Jacques 4 Armagnac, Duke of Nemours, probably between the 
years 1465 and 1470.¢ 

On the 26th of December, 1470, Fouquet received “ 55 
livres sur ce qui lui pourra estre deu pour la fagon de certains 
tableaux que le Roy lui a chargez faire pour servir aux chevaliers 
de Tordre St Michel, nouvellement prinse par icelui Seigneur.” f 
We cannot guess in what manner our artist contributed to the 
_ splendour of the ceremonies on the foundation of this Order. 

In 1472 he was engaged in illuminating a book of Hours 
for Mary of Cleves, the widow of Charles, Duke of Orleans.§ 
This MS. has been entirely lost sight of. 

In 1474 he was ordered, by Louis XI., to submit a design 
for the tomb of the King; and in’ 1475 we find in the accounts - 
of the royal household one more entry, “a Jehan Fouquet, 
peintre du Roy, pour entretenir son estat.” || 

This is the last certain date we have met with. As to his 
death nothing is known. The language of F. Florio when he 
wrote in 1477 must not be taken too literally. The general 
impression is that he speaks of somebody who is dead; yet he 
says, potens est effingere, as if the artist was still at work. It 
appears to be a mere guess in some writers who have named 
1485 as the year of his death. From a passage in a work by a 


* The MS. accounts of the funeral of | further account of it to M. Paulin Paris, 
Charles VII. still exist in the Bibliothéque | Les Manuscrits frangais, vol. ii. 
Impériale. Cf. M. Vallet de Viriville’s | t MS. accounts in the Bibliotheque 
article in the Revue de Paris, Aug., 1857. | Impériale. 

+ The Duke was beheaded in 1477. | § v. Count de Laborde, La Renaissance, 
As we have not been able to examine this | p. 159. 


interesting MS. ourselves we refer for a | | Ib. pp. 159 and 160. 
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certain Joannes Brechceus,* we learn that Jehan Fouquet left 
two sons, Louis and Frangois, who practised’ their father’s art. 

These are the few facts we have been able to collect; they 
are far from giving a satisfactory notion of the artist’s life 
or works. That he painted many more than the works we 
have enumerated, is certain. As Pope Eugenius’ portrait can- 
not have been his first attempt at painting in oil or tempera, 
nor the only one upon which Florio based his admiration for 
Fouquet’s life-like portraits,—so his Melun diptych could not 
be his last, Such a degree of perfection as we see in the latter, 
must have met with other employment. In fact, here and there 
pictures are shown as his works, but without being able to 
establish their authenticity. We have purposely limited our- 
selves to the well-authenticated works of the master; and we 
hope that future researches will fill up this meagre frame-work 
with ampler contents, and tell us more of the painter of the 
Brentano Missal. 

To this, Fouquet’s greatest and most accomplished produc- 
tion, we now pass ; a careful study of it will perhaps make us so 
thoroughly acquainted with his style, that should any other of 
his works exist we may recognize and identify his hand at once. 

From Maistre Estienne Chevalier it was that Jehan Fouquet, 
between the years 1450 and 1461, received the command to 
illuminate a Livre d Heures, destined for his own use. The 
work in its present condition furnishes us with no precise 
indication of the year of its origin, yet we may form a satis- 
factory opinion if we look at the portrait of Charles VII., 
contained in the Adoration of the Magi (No. 8). The King is 
represented as a man of 54 or 55, and as the portrait is so full 
of spirit and character, that it was evidently taken from life, we 
shall not err very much if we suppose the years 1457 to 1459 to 
be those during which the miniatures were painted ; for Charles 


* Jean Bréché, a lawyer of Tours, who | ostraTuroomni artificum excellentissimorum 
died about the middle of the 16th century, | genmere . . inter pictores Foannes Foc- 
in his commentaries ad titulum pandectorum \ quettus atque ejusdem filii Ludovicus et 
de verborum et rerum significatione (Lyons, | Franciscus.” 

1586): *Scatet enim celebris haec ipsa 
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was born in 1403. That the Hours were to be for Chevalier’s 
own use is proved by his cypher, or his name written in full, in 
almost every picture. His own portrait we find twice; once in 
adoration before the throne of the Virgin, and again kneeling be- 
fore the dead body of Christ, both times apparently some six or 
eight years older than in the Melun diptych. We have no reason 
to doubt that the book remained in Chevalier’s possession until his 
death in 1474; and that, with his library and collections, it 
passed through several generations into the hands of his last 
direct descendant, Nicolas Chevalier, Baron de Crissé. At his 
death (in 1630) his library was apparently divided amongst 
distant relations, and very probably dispersed. About 1690, the 
Book of Hours must have been still in France, for when M. de 
Gaigniéres formed his collection of drawings illustrating the 
historical costumes of his country, he took a portrait of Charles 
VII., and one of Maitre Estienne from “ une paire d Heures faite 
pour E. C., trésorier général de France sous ce prince,” whilst 
Montfaucon, between 1720 and 1730, merely copied Charles 
VII's portrait, as he found it in Gaigniéres, evidently without 
having seen the original.* 


In the course of the 18th century the volume was abomin- 
ably dealt with; but when and by whom it was torn to pieces, 
and why the miniatures, when cut out, were separated, we do 


not know. About 1805, Mr Georg Brentano, of Frankfort, 
accidentally found 40 of the miniatures formerly contained in 
this Livre d Heures, in a curiosity-shop at Basel. He was suffi- 
ciently a connoisseur to appreciate their delicate beauty, and 
having secured them for a moderate sum he carried them to 
Frankfort, where they have remained ever since. In order to 
protect these precious relics from further injury, Mr Brentano 
has had them laid down upon stout card-boards, provided with 
black passe-partouts and solidly glazed over. Each pair of 
these frames is also connected by a hinge, and forms, when 


* The collections formed by M. de 
Gaigniéres exist in the Bibliothéque Im- 
périale. Montfaucon’s copy is contained 
in vol. iii. of his Monuments de la Mon- 


archie Frangaise, pl. xlvii. The attitude of 
the King has been altered by the copyist, 
for he shows him standing, whilst in the 
winiature he is kneeling. 
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closed, a good-sized quarto volume ; and the pictures are pro- 
tected from the influences of light and dust. Mr Louis Bren- 
tano, since his father’s death, has made one happy alteration by 
placing the miniatures in a room set aside for them, and 
arranging them in an oak-meuble running round the walls. 
Beautifully carved in the style of the 15th century, this forms 
a richly ornamented framework, grouping every 4 pictures 
together; and the whole is surmounted by a continuous 
baldachin-like frieze. This arrangement, satisfactory with 
regard to good preservation, makes us regret that no note was 
taken of the writing at the back of the miniatures, before 
they were fixed in their present cases; for most probably some 
clue to the original history of the book might have been derived, 
even from the mutilated fragments of the MS. 

The miniatures are all on vellum, generally very smooth, 
some of it apparently exceedingly thin; in a few cases only 
(especially in Nos. 20, 22—24, and less in Nos. 10 and 17), the 
artist had to overcome the woolly roughness of the surface. A 
few leaves appear to have been used before, the former paintings 
having been removed by scraping before they were employed 
again. ‘This will explain the faint appearance of flowers and 
arabesques, which in a few pictures show through the thinner 
layers of Fouquet’s colours, e. g. in No. g, on the wall behind 
the Christ, No. 19, and most of all in No. 21, on the delicate 
colour of the panel behind the Angel. 

The compositions are first drawn upon the parchment with 
a reed pen and ink of the colour of burnt siena. The outlines 
are clear and vigorous, the drapery well understood, and now 
and then even boldly drawn. The otherwise much to be re- 
gretted circumstance that some of the colours in the course 
of four centuries have entirely faded away, enables us to 
admire in Fouquet a draughtsman of great learning and 
decision; his pen sketches gave the whole figure in a few 
firm and well-placed strokes. Thus in No. 6, the draperies 
of the two angels kneeling below; No. 10, one of the apostles ; 
No. 12, one of the carpenters in the predella; No. 16, the man 
supporting Christ and the one behind him; No. 34, the drapery 
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of the clown on the left; the complicated folds, formed by 
the jacket being drawn hastily upwards through the girdle, are 
sketched in a few bold lines. 

Upon this drawing the miniatures are painted with trans- 
parent as well as with body colours; usually with a great 
simplicity; one colour alone is employed, the shadows are 
deepened, the lights put on bya gold-heightening of marvellous 
delicacy. Silver is used only once for a few clouds in No. 40, 
and there it has turned black. Highly remarkable is the clever 
treatment of so many small camaieus, used for the ornamenta- 
tion of initials, or of socles, or now and then in connexion with 
the architectural backgrounds; usually they are painted in 
brown and gold, once or twice (as in No. 38) in blue. 

The colour that has faded most considerably in a few 
pictures is a warm carmine-lake, also here and there a green. 
In several places these colours had been mixed with body- 
colour, and were then partially preserved in their original freshness; 
this has produced a few curious effects, entirely destroying the 
usually very delicate combinations of the artist. This appears in 
the dress of Magdalen in No. 16, and parts of the landscape in 
Nos. 27 and 31; in No. 35 in some of the gorgeous robes of 
the ecclesiastics and the curtain before the altar ; and in both the 
walls in No. 19, and one side of No. 12. Generally speaking 
the pictures are exceedingly well preserved ; very few only have 
met with accidents or injuries; No. 11 seems to have suffered 
from damp and rubbing ; upon No. 12 some liquid must have 
fallen ; perhaps also on No. 37 in the ceiling. Both have been 
touched up, but with indifferent skill and success. 

We must dwell for a moment upon a question occurring 
very naturally. Are all the miniatures Fouquet’s own work ? 

The first rapid glance at the 40 frames tells us that they 
are the produce of one period, nay, of one mind. The same 
feeling pervades all of them, and speaks out of every one. In 
examining them more carefully our eye at once detaches from 
the.rest a certain number, which shine by a peculiar lustre, and 
distinguish themselves, not so much by a greater breadth of 
composition, as by a larger style of execution; every figure is 
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full of life ; every head, of character and expression ; the draperies 
flow in simple but effective folds; the backgrounds, whether 
formed by architecture or by landscape, are peculiarly rich; 
every detail is treated with the minutest care, yet without ever 
interfering with the general effect. Amongst these true gems 
of the collection we would reckon Nos. 3—6, 8, 14, 15, 19, 20, 
35» 39, 40; and above all the double picture, No. 1 and 2, and 
Nos. 25, 36, and 38. It is only after having studied such 
paintings as these, which show in the painstaking miniaturist 
the great artist whose compositions, if differently executed, 
might worthily have filled the galleries of the great, or adorned 
the richest cathedrals,—it is only when we measure Fouquet’s 
works by the standard Fouquet himself gives us, that we begin 
to doubt whether every one of these 40 plates has been his own 
work, and to believe that for the execution of some of his com- 
positions he depended upon the well-trained hands of his pupils 
or his sons. 

If we admit it as possible and probable, that our master, 
surrounded as he must have been by apprentices and pupils (for 
this seems to be established by the well-marked different hands 
we find, e. g. in the Munich Boccaccio), allowed the abler ones to 
take part in the execution of the numerous works entrusted to him, 
we shall first of all look for and find traces of them in parts of 
minor importance: such as the socle-pictures of Nos. 27 and 34 ; 
the initial letter in No. 31; the two savages in No. 33, and 
probably the whole of the predella in No. 26. This assistant is 
easily recognizable by a rougher execution, and a very careless 
treatment of the gold-heightening; he also generally uses for 
his monochromes a peculiar yellowish brown, different from 
that in Fouquet’s camaieu-ornamentations. But even in some 
of the principal pictures we are struck by a difference of the 
general tone and effect. It manifests itself principally in a more 
painful minuteness of the execution, rendering the whole rather 
harsh, and in a different treatment of the sky and the landscape. 
The former, blue near the edges, fades gradually into a perfect 
white where it touches the horizon, whilst in pictures like Nos. 
5, 15, 28, 29, 38, it remains throughout of a bright, rather 
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Italian, blue. For the landscape this painter uses transparent 
vegetable colours, only partially mixed with others according to 
the requirements of light and shade, and easily recognizable by 
their uneven fading. For Maitre Etienne’s monogrammatic 
shields, for standards or parts of the armour of men and horses, 
this artist employs also a peculiar dark-red brown, which we 
never find in unmistakeable Fouquets. Perhaps when recently 
painted this variety of tinge was not perceptible; but having 
been prepared differently, the assistant’s colour may have dark- 
ened into the dull brown, whilst the master’s warm carmine 
remained unaltered. 

The observations we submit here, have been derived chiefly 
from Nos. 26 and 27, 30, 31, 33, 37, and perhaps may apply 
also to No. 32. Undoubtedly these pictures bear Fouquet’s 
stamp in their composition as well as in many details (as 
the lower part of No. 30, and by far the greater part of No. 32); 
but it will be admitted, that the circumstance of this group 
alone showing all the above-mentioned differences, entitles us to 
consider them together and apart from the others, and to seek 
the most natural explanation of the differences, as well as of the 
similarities, in the suggestion, that Fouquet’s drawings have 
been executed and endumines in these cases by pupils. 

The many grounds upon which we base our admiration for 
Jehan Fouquet will appear best in the detailed description of his 
work. We shall find his figures animated and full of character, 
his compositions well grouped, his colouring rich but always 
judicious, the carnation soft and warm in the men, particularly 
clear and silvery fair in the women ; his draperies well studied 
and true to nature. To some of his backgrounds he has given 
great interest by employing a richly ornamented architecture, 
sometimes derived from the antique (No. 4), or similar to the 
best works of Italian Renaissance (Nos. 1, 2, 5, 20, 25); some- 
times imitated from Gothic models (Nos. 1, 3, 35). The 
landscapes he places in many miniatures are well conceived, 
and sunny and bright in their execution (Nos. 13, 15, 28, 29). 
Now and then we see in them actual buildings of Paris or the 
neighbourhood, as the Castle of Vincennes, (in No. 29); 
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Notre-Dame, (10 and 16), L’Isle with the Sainte-Chapelle 
(No. 13), and the interior of the latter in No. 3; the gallows of 
Montfaucon in No. 33; probably also the charming scenery of 
No. 38 represents actual buildings. Everywhere he shows him- 
self a consummate master of perspective; for it is perfectly 
plain that the narrowness given to the interior of the Sainte- 
Chapelle in No. 3 was not unintentional. 

A new source of interest arises when he lays the scene 
in some interior ; thus we obtain several perfect genre-pictures 
of the life and customs of his time (see only No. 6); the fur- 
niture, the carpets, and tapestries of the rooms are represented so 
carefully that not the least detail can escape our attention 
(thus, see Nos. 21, 36, or the delicately painted courtyard and 
garden of No. 5). Surrounded by such scenery, the rich 
variety of his costumes becomes doubly interesting, as it is 
perfectly true. ‘There is probably not a single class of life, from 
the king to the beggar, unrepresented in these pictures; nearly 
every one contributes some interesting figures; and exceedingly 
rich in such are Nos. 8, 14, 34, 35, 38. 

We must not omit to mention the prayers and invocations 
occurring under many miniatures. ‘They appear to be written, 
or rather painted, by the master himself, in capital letters, on a 
coloured ground, usually red or blue. The latter colour is 
always selected with regard to that of the ground of the minia- 
ture itself; even the various shades, lighter or darker, are in 
harmony with the tinge nearest to it. The few words of writing 
that remained with the large initials after the miniatures had been 
cut out of the book, have invariably either been painted over in 
the style of the 17th century, or hidden by a fragment of 
illuminated parchment out of some other MS. pasted on them. 

The first two miniatures must have occupied two pages 
facing each other, as they form only one composition,—Maitre 
Etienne adoring the Virgin. 

1. (163™* x 120™.) On the might hand side sits the 
Virgin robed in blue, on a magnificent throne, the architecture 
of which resembles an exceedingly rich porch of a Gothic cathe- 
dral, with statues of Moses, the prophets, angels, &c., in the 
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niches. She is turned to the left and suckling the Infant Christ, 
who places both his hands upon his mother’s right breast and 
looks out of the picture. Further towards the left are eleven 
angels in white and crimson robes, standing with arms folded and 
singing. 

2. (163™™ x 117™™.) In the left half of the picture Maitre 
Etienne kneels in the foreground adoring the Saviour; behind 
him, Stephen, his patron saint, in the robes of a deacon,—a stone, 
the emblem of his martyrdom, in his right hand, and with his 
left on Chevalier’s shoulder. Further back six angels are play- 
ing on flutes, fifes, violins, lutes, and guitars, and two more 
kneeling with censers. 

In both pictures the background is formed by a wall of 
splendid Corinthian architecture, the panels between the fluted 
pilasters being filled in with slabs of lapis lazuli ; along the frieze 
runs the inscription of “Maistre Estienne Chevalier,” several 
times repeated. On the wall stand angel boys, connected by gar- 
lands, and holding alternately green and red shields with the 
monogram C.E., in Gothic letters, joined by a graceful knot. 
The floor is inlaid with gold and marble slabs, and partially 
covered with a crimson carpet, embroidered with C.E., near 
the throne of the Virgin. 

Nothing can exceed the rich taste with which this scene is 
treated in all its accessories, or the expression of the faces of the 
Virgin and Child, and the pious fervour of the adoring Chevalier. 
The feeling of the whole scene is very similar to the one ex- 
pressed in the Melun picture, although of a decidedly nobler and 
more elevated kind; even the details are very similar, and so we 
shall not feel surprised if the face of the Virgin has been sup- 
posed also to be a portrait of the fair-haired Agnes Sorel. 

Certainly, the general type is like that of the Antwerp pic- 
ture, although in the miniature the face is rather rounder. We 
shall meet with very nearly the same in most of the representa- 
tions of the Virgin occurring in the Hours; some of the acces- 
sories (as the crown of the Virgin in No. 25, the throne-like 
chair she occupies in No. 19, her veil and head-dress in No. 6) 
are exactly and in every detail the same as those in the Antwerp 
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picture, so that we can hardly consider the coincidence purely 
accidental. Would it be going too far to suppose that the 
painter who had glorified Maitre Estienne’s friend and patron 
by borrowing her likeness for the Queen of Heaven in his pub- 
licly exhibited Melun diptych, employed the tenderly remem- 
bered countenance once more in the prayer-book destined for 
the Chevalier’s private use? The comparison between the 
miniatures and the fac-simile of a generally supposed authentic 
crayon-sketch of Agnes Sorel (published by Niel in his “ Per- 
sonnages illustres,” from a drawing: in the Louvre), does. not 
throw much light upon this debatable point, but the general 
impression is not against our hypothesis; the rounded features, 
the fair hair, the rather well-pronounced lips, agree with what we 
see in the miniatures. 

3. The Annunciation. (152™* x 118™™", arched at the top.) 
The Virgin is sitting on the left, on a carpet of cloth of gold, 
lined with green, with her hands folded, and turned to the right; 
beside her are two books, one of which is open, as if she had 
been reading; a white lily rises from the ground behind. 
On the right kneels the angel before her, lifting his right hand, 
as if pointing at the Holy Ghost, who is descending upon the 
Virgin in the shape of a dove. This scene takes place in a 
Gothic choir of rich architecture, with statues of saints and 
prophets all round on pilasters under the windows. In the 
background is the high altar covered with a white linen, and 
behind it a chest containing relics, supported by four columns. 
At the sides of the altar two silk curtains are suspended between 
four slender columns, surmounted by statuettes. From the 
ceiling over the altar hangs a green baldachin, and in the middle 
of the choir a circular chandelier supporting 33 burning lamps. 
Below is written: DOMINE LABIA MEA APERIES ET OS MEVM 
ANNVNCIABIT. We have already mentioned that in this back- 
ground Fouquet was guided by the architecture of the “ Sainte- 
Chapelle” at Paris, as it existed in the 15th century. 

4. The Marriage of the Virgin. (170™ x 120™.) In 
the centre the high priest joins the hands of the betrothed. 
The Virgin is in the usual blue dress. Joseph, represented as 
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an old man, holds the blossoming rod. The principal figures 
are surrounded by a rich and animated group, formed on the 
right by the rivals of Joseph, one of whom breaks his barren 
rod; on the left, by Elizabeth and many women; and in the 
middle, behind, by the ministering priests. The background 
represents the entrance of the temple, formed by a triple tri- 
umphal arch, with two twisted columns in the centre. Over the 
lower side arches there are encased oblong bassi-relievi, with 
battle-pieces, and above runs the inscription of “ Maistre 
EstienNE CHEVALIER ;” below we read, TEMPLVM SALOMONIS. ‘The 
keystones of the arches are ornamented with the bronze figures 
of Moses and two angels. Through the centre arch is seen in 
the distance the interior of the temple, with the high altar and 
the ark. 

This picture is exceedingly interesting, from the richness of 
the costumes, the beautiful arrangement of the various groups, 
the delicate expression in the heads, especially of some of the 
young girls near Elizabeth, of the assisting priests, and in the 
animated figures of the unlucky rivals. Under the miniature 
we read as in many others: DEVS IN ADIVTORIVM MEVM INTENDE 
DOMINE AD ADIVVANDVM. 

5. The Visitation. (17o™ x 120™™*.) The Virgin coming 
from the left is received by Elizabeth in the court of a house; 
behind the latter is Zacharias in a blue mantle, and near him a 
servant girl (Martha?) holding a broom in her left hand. _Parti- 
cular care has been bestowed upon the execution of the latter 
figure, and it is one of the most interesting with regard to 
costume. She wears a red dress, lined with yellow, the skirt of 
which is partially fastened up so as not to impede her move- 
ments, and shows a green tunic below ; her head-dress, indicat- 
ing her to be unmarried, consists of a yellow cloth wound round 
the head in turban-like folds, the ends of which fall upon her 
shoulders.* Of the house we see a very rich vestibule, supported 
by lapis-lazuli columns with Corinthian capitals, the usual in- 
scription, MAISTRE ESTIENNE CHEVALIER. E. E. being placed on the 


* A coloured print of this figure has | Hefner in their Art-treasures of the Middle 
been published by Messrs Becker and | Ages, pl. v. 
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frieze. In the wall of the house is inserted a large bronze 
basso-relievo representing a battle (?), and surrounded by a frame 
containing some Emperors’ heads as medallions. The entrance 
is on the right, and in it appear several heads leaning forward in 
order to see the Virgin. In the courtyard on the left of the 
picture and farther back, there is a circular well, from which a 
man is just lifting the bucket ; to the left of him a boy is looking 
on, his hands placed on the stone rim. Through the open gate 
we have a view of a neatly kept garden, with alleys and an arched 
arbour; and over the wall appear four Corinthian columns sup- 
porting statues. On the pavement slabs of the courtyard is the 
usual monogram ; and below is written the same invocation as in 
the preceding miniature. 

Very remarkable is the quiet grace of the accessories, the 
neat courtyard, the shady walks of the garden, &c., so well con- 
trasted with the interesting meeting near the house. The figure 
of the servant girl might be called a fitting introduction to the 
next picture, in which the interest created by the truthful repre- 
sentation of common life is, if not greater, at least as strong as 
the religious feeling inspired by the subject of the picture itself. 

6. The Birth of St John the Baptist. (162™> x 115™™.) 
A lying-in room of the 15th century, represented in all its 
details with the most charming truthfulness. In the large white 
bed, surmounted by a square white canopy, we see St Elizabeth, 
on whom an elderly woman is attending. On the wall above 
her head hang two small frames, containing a portrait and the 
figure of a saint; to the left of the bed is a high-backed arm- 
chair. To the right is a group of five women, who have come to 
pay a congratulatory visit; one of them holds a spindle, another 
drinks the health of the new-born child in a cup of red wine. 
In the middle foreground sits the Virgin Mary, wearing a blue 
mantle over a purple dress; a veil partially covers her head, 
which is surrounded by a nimbus. Turned towards the left, 
she holds the infant St John sitting upon her knee, at a little 
distance, and contemplates him with a sweet expression of timid 
bashfulness. The left foreground is taken up by the prepara- 
tions for the bath: in the chimney hangs a kettle over the fire ; 
a servant girl stands before it warming a cloth and looking back 
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over her left shoulder at the group behind her. The midwife, 
dressed in red, with white cap and apron and broad white wrist- 
bands, empties a pitcher into the bath with the right hand, 
whilst with her left she tries its warmth. On the right hand of 
the Virgin sits Zacharias, writing on a tablet, JOHANNES EST 
NOMEN Elvs. The room is paved with red bricks, and the usual 
monogram is visible on the canopy of the bed and the frieze of 
the chimney. 

This miniature* must certainly be called a masterpiece of its 
kind, whether we consider the whole composition or the loving 
care with which every detail has been treated. Every figure, 
however delicately it may be drawn, is full of life and action: 
the hand of the nurse testing the bath seems to move, the water 
appears to ripple, the servant girl has just looked up to see 
whether everything is ready. Under the principal picture we 
have a sort of predella in which there appear three tablets, point- 
ed at the top, painted in brown camaieu, and supported by two 
angels with green wings kneeling between them ; their crimson 
robes have faded entirely, and allow us to admire the master’s 
bold pen-sketches below. They represent incidents in the history 
of St John: in the first he is asked whether he is the Christ, in 
the next he is baptizing our Saviour, and in the third he is 
beheaded. It must be remarked that in the second some im- 
pious hand, using a different ink, has transformed the dovelike 
figure of the Holy Ghost into that of a bat. 

There remains to be mentioned an initial D, ornamented 
(probably by a different hand, or retouched) with the sitting 
figure of a knight holding a shield with Maistre Estienne’s 
cypher. The beginning of the writing which remained, has 
been covered with a very bad Agnus Dei, surrounded by 
flowers. 

7. The Nativity of Our Saviour (17o™* x 120™*, arched 
at the top), a beautiful and animated night scene. The Infant 
Christ lies in the left foreground, on the blue mantle of the Vir- 
gin, and holds his left foot with his hand; behind him kneels 
St Joseph, between the ox and the ass; more to the right is the 


* A slight woodcut of it has been published in Lady Eastlake’s “ History of Our 
Lord,” vol. i., page 291. 
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Virgin. In the-right foreground sits a dog, behind which kneel 
two shepherds, whilst five others are approaching in the distance, 
one of them blowing a bagpipe. Behind, and partially shelter- 
ing the principal group, is a shed attached to a half-open build- 
ing, in which appear six white angels adoring the infant Christ. 
Through a hole in the roof shine the golden rays of the star. 
On the right, and at a great distance, we see four shepherds with 
their cattle round a fire, on the shore of a lake; and above them 
an angel, floating in the air and saying: ANVMCIO VOBIS 
GAVDIVM MAGNVM. Below is written the usual invoca- 
tion. 

8. The Adoration of the Magi (170™™* x 120™™*), a com- 
position highly remarkable for its excellent execution and the 
most interesting costumes of the time. 

The Virgin sits at the entrance of a shed similar to that in 
No. 7, holding the Infant on her knees, whilst St Joseph, a ven- 
erable old figure, leaning on his staff, contemplates the group 
from behind. His dress is of a deep yellow, the broad collar 
and the cap which he holds in his right hand are blue, the belt 
green. Through an opening in the roof, the golden rays of the 
star fall upon the holy figures. Before our Saviour kneels King 
Charles VII. presenting a cup filled with gold coins. The like- 
ness is so faithful, that no doubt can exist as to the person repre- 
sented: the king, beardless, with his hair cut very short, is 
dressed in a green coat lined with fur, pink hose, and high black 
boots with buff tops. He is seen three-quarter face, turned to 
the right, as he kneels upon a cushion of blue velvet, ornamented 
with an embroidery of golden fleurs-de-lys and gold tassels. A 
blue carpet, also embroidered with fleurs-de-lys, is spread under- 
neath. (Parts of the latter and of the dress of the Virgin seem 
to have suffered from some liquid, and to have been touched.) 
The King’s crown, which he has laid down upon the carpet, 
consists of a white hat with a wide brim, partially folded 
upwards so as to show the crimson lining; and encircled by 
golden fleurs-de-lys. The two other kings are standing behind ; 
the first, robed in white with a red hat, carries a golden vase of 
perfume; the second, dressed in red with a green hat, is only 
partially visible: as the shape of their hats is quite like that of 
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Charles VII., and both also wear a smaller circle of fleurs-de-lys, 
we think that they may represent two French princes. 

The left-hand side of the miniature is occupied by a splendid 
escort: consisting of the famous Scotch Guard, in full armour, 
wearing the king’s colours, white, green, and red. Several of 
them (certainly the animated figure of the captain) are evidently 
portraits taken from life; and the treatment of the whole 
makes this miniature one of the most interesting of the series. 

In the background of the picture, and apparently uncon- 
nected with the principal subject, is represented a scene which 
we confess our inability to explain.* The stockaded court- 
yard of a fortified building is being attacked at night by a 
numerous crowd armed with staves; the garrison are using 
the same weapons; the fighting is serious, for several bodies 
are seen on the ground near the palisades. From a turret window 
in the castle, and from others in a stronger out-tower, are suspend- 
ed blazing cressets; the Oriflamme of France floats from the 
tower: trumpeters, wearing the same colours, sound an alarm, 
and the three heralds of the attacking party also wear the blue 
colours and fleur-de-lys. In the deep blue sky above we see 
the golden star once more, like the one that shines upon the 
more peaceful scene in the foreground. It is possible that the 
artist intended to represent some event of Charles VII.’s reign, 
and of very recent date, at the period of his painting. If we 
could succeed in identifying it, it might go far towards fixing 
the chronology of the Hours. 

Below, there is written from St. Matthew: CVM NATVS 
ESSET IHSVS IN BETHLEEM IVDE IN DIEBVS 
HERODIS REGIS. 

g. Christ in the House of the Pharisee. (150™™* X 
110™™*.) Christ and the twelve apostles are sitting at dinner 
Judas is speaking of the Magdalen, and points to her at the same 
time; Christ answers, raising his left hand. The Magdalen, 


* It has been supposed to represent | “‘ joyeusetés”’ in the earlier years of Francis 
some merry-making of the French Court| I., but whether they were of frequent 
on Twelfth-night, when “‘/e Roi de la Féve™ | occurrence under Charles VII. we do not 
had to defend his ephemeral dignity against | know. 
some attacking party. We hear of such 
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prostrate before the table, wipes the feet of our Lord with her 
hair ; the vessel of ointment stands by her side. The Pharisee, 
a proud old man with a grey beard, dressed in a blue coat 
with a sword at his right side, looks contemptuously down upon 
the Magdalen, and turning from her walks off towards the 
right; where a woman dressed in green, carrying a dish, is enter- 
ing. The scene takes place in a vaulted hall, with a coffered ceil- 
ing, and the walls in marble panels separated by pilasters. In 
the lunette of the wall in the background appear two knights 
tilting. 

The principal picture is accompanied by a predella, formed 
by two angels in long white robes, standing and holding two 
shields with the usual monogram; whilst they support between 
them a large tablet, upon which is a large initial M. with 
the cypher C.E. in the corners; and a very small Noli me 
tangere in the middle, perhaps by a different hand. The re- 
mainder of the writing has been, as usual, pasted over. The 
lower half of the tablet is occupied by a small minutely painted 
picture of the Magdalen with a vase, sitting upon the ground 
before an open tomb, on the rim of which two small white 
angels are sitting. 

In a few places this beautiful miniature has suffered, especi- 
ally in the head of Mary, and the small chiaroscuro; a few of 
the apostles’ heads may have been retouched. The white in this 
picture is shaded with gold. 

10. The Last Supper. (160™™* X 110™™*.) Christ and the 
Apostles sit round an oval table, before a chimney, in which a 
fire is burning. Nine apostles only can be made out; St John 
rests his head upon the Saviour’s shoulder; Judas in a yellow 
dress is coming from the right and takes the morsel given him 
by Christ; another apostle seems to approach behind him. In 
the right foreground on the floor stands a large metal basin 
near some sticks of wood. The background of the room is 
filled with some twenty-two or more people, Jews, priests, wo- 
men, and others, who are coming in. Through the open door 
we see Notre-Dame of Paris, with its two unfinished: towers and 
the small bell tower of the choir. In the socle are three small 
brown and gold chiaroscuri painted like bas-reliefs, inserted in 
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a whitish wall, and separated by pilasters with bronze capitals and 
pedestals: representing incidents of the life of St John. In the 
first is seen an idol falling from its pedestal at the prayer of the 
Saint. In the next are two figures prostrate on the ground ; 
behind them is the Saint with the poisoned cup in his hand ; 
and around, bishops and people expressing much astonishment. 
The last represents the christening of several kneeling figures. 

On the frieze of the predella are sitting two small angels, 
holding two shields with the usual cypher, and supporting a 
tablet containing a large initial E, ornamented with a minute 
representation of the martyrdom of St John, in gold on a blue 
ground. The remainder of the writing has been covered. 

This miniature has not the same brilliancy as the others, being 
painted on rougher vellum, which, perhaps, forced the artist to 
employ thicker colours, and impaired the delicate softness of his 
execution. The fading of the carmine in the mantle of one of 
the apostles, has exposed the fine original sketch. 

11. The Betrayal. (170™* X 116™™*, arched at the top.) 
Christ in the foreground receives the treacherous kiss from 
Judas, and at the same time heals the ear of Malchus, cowering 
on the ground. To the right, Peter is sheathing his sword. 
One soldier seizes Christ by the hair, another by the shoulder 
and the mantle, whilst a female servant is raising a lantern above 
the principal group. Towards the left a youthful apostle runs 
away, leaving his mantle in the hands of a soldier. Behind is a 
crowd of soldiers, with lances, halberds, clubs, and a few burning 
cressets. The garden, with some trees, is enclosed by a fence of 
boards, spiked at the top, and the gate is open. On a lower 
level we see the disciples making their escape; two of them 
towards the left, three to the right; and another kneeling, sup- 
ports a shield with an initial D, containing the Agony in the 
garden. 

The whole of this picture is rather dark: the composition is 
is well arranged, but is not executed with the usual clearness and 
vigour, the figures being somewhat lost one in the other. In 


a few places it has suffered considerably and been touched by a 
later hand. 


(To be continued.) 
4* 





SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE. 


Tue President of the Royal Academy has a very difficult 
part to play. It is his duty to keep alive certain traditions 
which he may regard as obsolete, and which thinking men 
hold to be injurious. He has to maintain order among a cluster 
of irritable and unruly artists, and at the same time do what he 
thinks will give no offence to exacting critics. Unless he 
choose to be a puppet and submit to be despised, he must be 
prepared to incur detraction as the condition of his independence. 
To be at once the upholder of ancient customs and the instigator 
of necessary reforms is more easy in speculation than practice. 
To give effect to personal predilections without giving umbrage 
to associates or forfeiting the respect of honest critics, requires a 
rare combination of firmness and suavity. Nominally to be the 
chief among contemporary artists, and yet, without excelling 
them all, to have his artistic performances regarded with ad- 
miration ; to unite the charm of gentlemanly polish with pro- 
fessional eminence; to possess the exact learning of the 
scholar with the comprehensive knowledge of a man of the 
world; to have it allowed by those competent to judge, that his 
mistakes were far out-weighed by his services; and to be 
lamented after death with a sorrow alike unfeigned and uncon- 
ventional,—all of these things are very seldom the portion or the 
lot of any man, and they have never, except in one case, been 
either the lot or portion of a President of the Royal Academy 


in so full a measure as in that of its late President, Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake. 
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Like Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was a native of Devonshire, 
the loveliest of English counties, and to which Turner was so 
attached that he delighted to make people fancy that it, and 
not Middlesex, was his native one. Born at Plymouth, on the 
17th of November, 1793, young Eastlake entered the world 
four years after Sir Joshua, owing to loss of sight, had laid down 
his brush for ever. His father was a Solicitor and Judge 
Advocate of the Admiralty Court. Haydon, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the father, states that he “was a man of 
distinguished talent, fine taste, powerful conversation, and 
poetical mind, but indolent to a vice. When all my family 
were persecuting me, he stood by me, encouraged me, recom- 
mended Foster’s Essay on Decision of Character, and did my 
mind great good. To his high aspirations and noble feeling I 
have ever felt deeply indebted, though with himself it generally 
ended, as with Coleridge, in talk. When I met Coleridge first, 
his eloquence and lazy luxury of poetical outpouring greatly 
reminded me of my old, attached, and noble-minded friend, 
George Eastlake.” It is probable that a parent like this would 
encourage his son’s artistic tastes, and might materially aid 
in their development. Young Eastlake was educated first at the 
Grammar School at Plymouth, then at that of Plympton, St 
Mary’s, where he received a training which enabled him in after- 
life to use his pen with as much effect in treating questions relat- 
ing to the arts, as it did Haydon, instructed in the same school, 
to put on record the saddest story ever penned of a wasted life. 
After being a short time at the Charterhouse, he entered as a 
student at the schools of the Royal Academy. It is unlikely that 
his early struggles with pecuniary difficulties were as great as those 
of his contemporaries. He had never known what it was to have 
to live for years without tasting butcher’s meat, as Wilkie knew 
too well; nor had it ever been inculcated on him, as on Turner, 
that goodness consisted in saving halfpence. But the com- 
parative ease of his early days may have prevented the budding 
of those latent powers which expand when the artist’s sky is 
dark and louring. That shrinking from openly taking a decided 
part and expressing an unqualified opinion which afterwards 
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characterized him, may be attributable in part to his youthful 
training. Pupils bred in the school of misfortune are apt, when 
they advance in years and rise in position, to parade their uncon- 
cern for the feelings and opinions of their neighbours. The hard 
dogmatist who commands our respect for his talents and our 
detestation for his person, has usually had a hard — for 
existence in his youth. 

Fuseli was one of Mr Eastlake’s academic instructors. It says 
much for the student that he was little influenced by his teacher. 
Narrow in his appreciations, vehement in his assertions, artificial 
and morbid in his works, ambitious to produce an effect at any 
cost, and rejoicing in an unenviable. notoriety, Fuseli was an 
artist who served better as a warning than as a model. He was a 
“sensation” painter, the precursor of those artists who in our 
day have covered the walls of the exhibitions with paragons of 
female ugliness, and of the novelists who have filled the shelves 
of circulating libraries with the adventures of female demons. 
Haydon records that the notion he had formed of him was that 
of a “gifted wild beast.” He tells us, moreover, that his teach- 
ing profited him littl. “From Fuseli I got nothing but 
generalization, without basis to generalize on. He could not 
explain to me a single principle. I had nature, of course ; but if 
I copied her, my work was mean. IfI left her, I was mannered. 
What was I todo?” What Mr Eastlake did, was to take the 
wheat and reject the chaff. That he should have done so 
proves him to have been endowed with the power of thinking 
and choosing for himself. Indeed, he was too much of a critic 
by nature to become the unreserved imitator of any artist or the 
slavish disciple of any school. 

To Haydon he was indebted for much sound knowledge. 
In the preface to his “Lectures on Painting and Design,” 
Haydon states, “I had endeavoured to found a school on the 
principles of the Old Masters. Eastlake was my first pupil: I 
watched and guided his progress with the affection of a brother, 
in his drawing, dissection, and painting.” In his Autobiography 
he claims the merit of having inspired the youthful Eastlake 
with the desire to become a painter. He adds, “the very first 
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chalk hand he ever drew, he drew under me from a hand that I 
lenthim. . . . Under me he dissected, drew, and acquired 
the elements, and I soon found his mind capable not only of 
understanding what I taught, but of adding suggestions of his 
own which gave value to my own thoughts. At first I had 
scarcely any hopes: his first picture was a failure, tame beyond 
hope.” * The first occasion on which his name appeared in 
public was in 1810. In the “Transactions of the Society 
of Arts” for that year, the following announcement is made 
under the heading of “ Polite Arts :”"—* To Mr C. East- 
lake, Broad Street, Carnaby Market, for a drawing of Cupid 
and Psyche, class 95; the silver medal.” More profitable to. 
him was a picture of the “ Raising of Jairus’ Daughter ;” which 
Alderman Harman saw and purchased, who afterwards com- 
missioned the artist to proceed to Paris in order to make 
copies of the masterpieces with which the Louvre was then 
crowded. The opportunity was a glorious one. Never be- 
fore, perhaps never again, will so marvellous a collection of 
splendid works of art be exhibited in any city as was then to be 
beheld in Paris. ‘Twenty-five of Raphael’s works displayed the 
excellencies of that master in each style and period of his career. 
There were twenty-three masterpieces of Titian, and fifty-three 
of Rubens: Vandyke was represented by thirty-three works, and 
Rembrandt by thirty-one. “The later Italians especially were 
magnificently represented :—thirty-six pictures by Annibale 
Caracci; sixteen by Domenichino; twenty-three by Guido, 
including the largest altar-pieces of each; twenty-six by 
Guercino, were perhaps the most popular part of the wondrous 
show.” This collection was made by plundering Italy, and it 
was owing to an accident that it was not dispersed before the 
arrival of Mr Eastlake at Paris. No express stipulation had 
been made on the subject in the treaty of 1814. The result 
was that the French Government raised objections to the restor- 
ation of the plunder. It was admitted that Bonaparte had done 


* See the “ Life of B. R. Haydon.” | Louvre then, see an article entitled “ Gal- 
By Tom Taylor. Vol. i. p. 209. leries of the Louvre” in The Quarterly, 
+ For some valuable particulars about the | vol. cxviii. p. 309. 
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wrong in spoiling Italy, but it was alleged that it would be 
equally improper to ruin the Louvre by taking away its treasures. 
When the treaty of 1815 was drawn up, there was no ambiguity 
in the stipulations made about the restoration, not only of the 
Bourbons to the throne of France, but also of Italian spoils 
to their rightful owners. It was during this interval of eleven 
months that Mr Eastlake, as well as Haydon, Wilkie, and many 
others, spent a short time in the French capital. 

The return of the Emperor obliged him to return to Eng- 
land. He went to his native town, where he settled, and became 
a portrait painter. By a strange turn of the cards, the Emperor, 
-who had been the means of his hastening homewards, now 
proved the cause of his extending his reputation. The 
Bellerophon, with Bonaparte on board, put in at Plymouth on 
its voyage to the island of St Helena. To the young artist the 
occasion seemed opportune for making a sketch of the fallen 
Emperor. Accordingly, as Haydon relates, “he went out in a 
boat and made a small whole-length. Napoleon seeing him, 
evidently (as Eastlake thought) stayed longer at the gangway. 
The French officers gave him this certificate:—‘ Jai vu le 
portrait que M. Eastlake a fait de ! Empereur Napoléon, et jai 
trouvé quil est trés ressemblant, et qwil a en outre le mérite de 
donner une idée exacte de [habitude du corps du S. M. (Here 
follow their names and Captain Maitland’s.)”* A few years 
before Bonaparte paid this enforced visit to Plymouth, its 
inhabitants had welcomed among them a great master in art. 
In 1812 Turner made a tour in Devonshire. The people 
of Plymouth are recorded to have vied with each other 
in paying every mark of respect to him concerning whom, to 
quote the words of his biographer, “everybody felt that in 
paying him attention, they were honouring an extraordinary 
genius, whose artistic merits had not been exaggerated.” 
This occurred six years before the birth of Mr Ruskin, 
and thirty-one years prior to the publication of the well- 
known work in which the people of England are rated for 


* Haydon’s Autobiography, vol. i. p. 289. 
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their perverse insensibility to the presence among them of so 
great an artist as Turner. In the rambles made by the latter 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, Mr Eastlake was his con- 
stant companion. He was present when Turner first saw and 
sketched the scene on which he based his picture “ Crossing the 
Brook.” Calstock bridge is there introduced, and we have Mr 
Eastlake’s testimony that the whole scene is very faithfully 
depicted. 

In 1817 Mr Eastlake visited Italy, the land where he was 
destined to produce his ablest pictures, and where he acquired 
some of the most precious knowledge with which his mind was 
stored. Two years afterwards he travelled through Greece, in 
the company of the late Sir Charles Barry, then he returned to 
Rome, and settled down to the practice of his art. In 1823 
he sent to the Royal Academy views of the “Castle of St 
Angelo,” of the “Basilica of St Peter's, from the Monte 
Mario,” and of the “Coliseum, from the Campo Vaccino.” 
Having once begun to exhibit, he persevered in so doing. By 
those capable of judging, his works were admired for the sobriety 
of their style, and for the marks they bore of good taste in 
their producer. That he should have been held in higher 
estimation by the select few than by the public, was a proof 
that he was no common-place artist. 

By the artist who would achieve success, one of two paths 
must be chosen. The one can be trodden only by him who 
obtains the consent of the crowd, which, unversed in techni- 
calities, refuses nothing to him who touches its sympathies. 
The surest ‘way to do this is to be either daring or homely, to 
perform on canvas feats like those of the clown in a circus, or 
else to depict some trivial domestic incident, the sight of 
which will cause a father to smile and fill a mother with emotion. 
Pictures of this kind will be either eccentric or tame, and will 
probably be classed among the lowest style of art. Home critics 
will speak of them with superciliousness, and foreigners will 
attack them with sarcasms. The majority, that is, the more 
ignorant, will admire and purchase them. The artists will be 
enriched and popular. While they live, their names will be house- 
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hold words. When they die they will be quoted as illustrations 
of the maxim enunciated by Sir Joshua Reynolds : “Those who 
court the applause of their own time must reckon on the neglect 
of posterity.” Their works will survive, like the samplers of a 
by-gone generation, to excite the mirth of children possessing 
tastes more refined than their parents. 

The other path is a more difficult one. He who treads it 
must be content to toil onwards without direct incentives, and 
must not flatter himself with the hope of reaching the goal. As 
an artist he will make no claim upon the admiration of those who 
are wholly devoid of taste and judgment. The general public 
will look at his works and pass on. But the cultivated few will 
pause and approve. They will appreciate the height of the 
artist’s aims as manifested in his works. They will discern in 
them the ideas of a mind that does not delight in what is com- 
mon-place or contemptible. What they think, they will express ; 
and their opinion will be hearkened to with respect by those who 
consider them competent to form sound judgments. Gradually, 
the crowd will be so influenced by these decisions as to consider it 
a mark of refinement to profess a liking for pictures which it 
does not comprehend. As the giant in the fable is always over- 
powered by the lithe and nimble dwarf, so is the mass eventually 
moulded by the few who reflect. The artist whose devotion to 
his art has been applauded by the few, is certain in the end to be 
ranked by all above the popular favourite. His works are not 
liked any better than the “dry” wine, which is so often called 
for and so little relished. The praise given to them is hollow 
and insincere. Yet the general voice proclaims that he is a 
great painter. He gets fame, while the popular favourite gets 
pelf. 

Mr Eastlake chose the more difficult of the two paths. It 
was some time before even the best judges were struck with his 
works. It was long before the public regarded him as an artist 
whom it was a duty to praise. His sympathies were too refined 
to vibrate in response to unthinking adulation. At length he 
succeeded in so selecting his subjects, as to conciliate all sec- 
tions of the public; and his pictures could be admired alike 
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for their artistic qualities and their general effect. One of these 
was his “ Peasants on a Pilgrimage to Rome first coming in 
sight of the Holy City.” This, and other pictures of a rather 
sentimental character, betokened that, as a painter, he had out- 
stripped many of his contemporaries. He could do this the more 
easily, seeing that originality combined with great executive 
skill was not very common among the men of his own standing. 
In 1828 he was elected an Associate, and two years afterwards a 
Fellow, of the Royal Academy. His election was a cause of 
heart-burning, and was made a ground for complaints. Before 
a select committee of the House of Commons it was stated, in 
June, 1836, by Mr Clint, in answer to Mr Brotherton, that Mr 
Eastlake’s name had been two years on the list, that he was 
ineligible for election on account of his residing at Rome, but 
that “the Academy pledged themselves to bring him back, and 
he did return.” The course taken was very unusual. That it 
should have been adopted and persevered in, proves that the case 
was altogether exceptional. When a body like the Royal 
Academy infringes a rule of set purpose, there is a reason for 
such conduct which may easily be divined. All corporations, 
when conferring honours, endeavour to select those persons 
who will reflect back lustre on them. Acting on this rule, the 
Royal Academicians are always delighted to welcome among | 
their number any one whose presence is certain to be honourable 
or profitable. When an artist is merely a man of genius, he must 
remain untitled. But let him become popular, let him possess 
influence, let his reputation wax so great as to threaten to over- 
shadow that of the members of the Academy; on the first op- 
portunity that artist is certain to be endowed with the privileges 
of Royal Academician. 

For atime it was confidently thought that the foundation 
had been firmly laid of a school of historical painting. Mr East- 
lake’s “ Christ Weeping over Jerusalem” produced the impression 
that a great historical painter had at length arisen, who could be 
ranked not only at the head of all English artists, but also on a 
par with the greatest of any age. Indeed, nothing could be 
more sincere than the desire then so generally manifested to 
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restore by-gone epochs, and re-create historical personages, with 
every detail of costume, manners, and physiognomy, either in an 
epic, a novel, or apicture. ‘This longing led to the production 
of works of great beauty and extraordinary talent, but which 
proved conclusively the folly of trying to gratify it. Indeed, so- 
called historical painting is one of the follies of the wise, as well 
as a delusion of the ignorant. Its absurdity consists in professing 
to convey a knowledge of actual facts through the medium of 
elaborate fictions, and to represent the very lineaments of the 
worthies of old in portraits which are either wholly imaginary or 
else copied from a person who hires his face for the purpose. A 
true historical picture is one painted by an eye-witness, who can 
reproduce the scene and personage he has gazed upon. Such a 
work is priceless because possessing an eternal interest. It is 
truth made palpable. In painting such pictures, a great artist 
has as full scope for displaying all his powers as when giving form 
to his own imaginings. ‘There is as fair a field for the display 
of “high art” when the artist is painting living history, as when 
history is first invented by him and then painted. It is strange 
that those who have devoted their talents to this unprofitable 
branch of art, have never attempted to carry their principles to 
a logical conclusion! If it be right to teach ancient history in 
this fashion, why not teach modern history in the same way? 
Yet who would care to possess Mr Frith’s “ Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales,” had he sat down to paint it after having perused 
the account of the ceremony given in the newspapers, evolved 
the aspect of St George’s Chapel out of his own consciousness, 
trusted wholly to his imagination for the likenesses, and called that 
a portrait of the Princess, which was really the likeness of a 
professional model! It is the duty of the artist to give us either 
fact or fiction, but not the former in the garb of the latter. If 
he delight in fictitious scenes, he may find inspiration for his 
pencil without invading the domain of the historian. He can 
display his skill as a draughtsman, his power as a colourist, the 
play of his fancy, or the wealth of his imagination, in giving form 
and hue to the images of the poet or the scenes of the novelist. 
It is fortunate, alike for art and history, that Mr Eastlake failed 
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to earn the reputation as a historical painter which Sir Walter 
Scott did as a writer of historical novels. 

His energies were expended to better purpose in composing 
his “ History of Oil-painting” and preparing his reports to the 
“Fine Arts Commission.” He was appointed secretary to that 
body on its formation in 1841. Its object was to determine in 
what way the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament might best 
promote the advancement of art. For Mr Eastlake, a more 
congenial task could not have been found. A finer opportunity 
for the display of his capacity for patient investigation could not 
have been devised. Among artists he was remarkable for the 
depth and comprehensiveness of his knowledge. Unhappily, 
eminence in scholarship seldom co-exists with great artistic 
powers. Leonardo da Vinci stands alone among artists in being 
fraught with the learning of all the ages, in being as skilful a 
mechanician as a painter, in meriting by his achievements a 
high place among the “great masters,” as well as among the 
chiefs of philosophy and science. Men less grandly gifted 
would seem to be incapable of acquiring and communicating 
knowledge through the medium of books, and at the same time 
seeing objects as one inspired, and fixing on the canvas or in 
marble their colours or forms. It is no disparagement to the 
late President of the Royal Academy to rate his knowledge of 
processes, of schools, and of paintings, as far greater than his 
ability to employ what he knew in other than a literary sense. 
The papers appended to the reports of that Commission contain 
some of the truest expositions of the limits and requirements of 
national art which have ever been penned. For example, it is 
stated, with a force of argument it is impossible to resist, that 
however well modern German fresco painters have done their 
work, the duty of English artists who would do likewise is not 
‘imitation of the same method, but adoption of the same spirit. 
Against copying the methods of any foreigner the most 
emphatic protest is made. The strongest incitement is afforded 
for striving to be original by recalling what, in olden times, 
the English have been as artists. Thus it is justly observed: 
“Tf the national ardour of the Germans is to be our example, we 
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shall dwell on the fact that the Arts in England under Henry 
the Third, in the thirteenth century, were as much advanced as 
in Italy itself; that our Architecture was even more cha- 
racteristic and freer from classic influence; that Sculpture, to 
judge from Wells Cathedral, bade fair to rival the contemporary 
efforts in Tuscany; and that our Painting of the same period 
might fairly compete with that of Siena and Florence. 
Specimens of early English painting were lately to be seen, 
some relics still exist, on the walls of the edifices at Westminster. 
The proposed embellishment of the new Houses of Parliament 
might be the more interesting, since, after the lapse of six 
centuries, it would renew the same style of decoration (though 
with far superior knowledge) on the same spot. The painters 
employed in the time of Henry the Third were English: their 
names are preserved.”* Opinions like the foregoing are the more 
noteworthy because they are rare. It is easy for one who is a 
patriot and nothing more, to rant about his country in terms which 
prove him to be unworthy of it. To magnify the greatness of that 
which we have never compared with anything else, is as childish 
as to depreciate the importance of that which we refuse to under- 
stand. In such a spirit a patriotic artist might give expression 
to statements which please because they flatter the prejudiced 
and the vulgar. Thus it was that Hogarth found many to ap- 
prove of his boasting about English capacity for rivalling, if not 
superseding, the works of foreign painters. But in a far different 
spirit did Mr Eastlake advocate the adherence to what was indi- 
genous rather than the imitation of what was foreign. He knew 
both. His critical eye could discriminate between the two. It 
was because he perceived the exotic nature of many of the works 
on which English artists had laboured, that he desired to see 
them engaged in trusting a little more to themselves and caring 
a great deal less about others. He would have them learn what 
had been done elsewhere and study every method of execution, 
but he would then call upon them to act like men who could 
think for themselves, who could draw on their resources, and 


* See Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts, pp. 22, 23. 
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who scorned to repeat in mature years the lessons they had 
learned as school-boys. 

Doubtless, it was the soundness of the opinions held by Mr 
Eastlake which made him a great favourite with the Prince 
Consort. In nothing was that Prince more qualified to judge 
than in all that related to Art. Possessing a taste at once refined 
and eclectic, he could take delight in the serene grace of a figure 
of Raphael, and the grotesque contortions of a group by Gilray. 
Moreover, he laboured, with a single-mindedness and an anxiety 
which cannot be too highly commended, to introduce into this 
country a truer and more rational taste for the arts than had 
prevailed before he became a denizen of it. In Mr Eastlake he 
discerned the man best fitted for seconding him in this design, 
one to whom ancient and modern languages and literatures, 
ancient and modern schools of painting, were alike familiar, yet 
whose taste was as catholic as his attainments were vast. The 
favour thus bestowed on the artist contributed to strengthen 
his authority among his fellows. When the death of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee left the Royal Academy without a chief, it was 
thought fortunate that so suitable a man as Mr Eastlake was ready 
to occupy the President’s chair. His election, which took place 
in 1850, was universally approved; and shortly afterwards, in ac- 
cordance with custom, he received the compliment of knight- 
hood. 

Before his elevation to the dignity of President, he had held 
office both in the Royal Academy and National Gallery. From 
1842 to 1844 he was librarian to the former, and from 1843 to 
1847 he was the Keeper of the latter. The year previous to his 
election as President, he took a step which always influences a 
man for better or worse,—in other words, he became a hus- 
band. Miss Rigby, who, in 1841, had justly acquired celebrity 
by a work entitled “Letters from the Baltic,” was the lady 
of his choice. A wife is either a spur or a curb; she either 
incites or tames her husband. Fortunately, men sometimes get 
as partners the persons best fitted to second and assist their 
efforts, as well as to appreciate their triumphs; and in this re- 
spect Sir Charles was excellently well favoured. 
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As the successor of Sir Martin Archer Shee, Sir Charles 
Eastlake had but one difficulty, namely, to equal him as an 
after-dinner speaker. Every President of the Royal Academy 
has been celebrated for something special. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was not only a great painter, but the author of Discourses, which 
are models of style. Sir Benjamin West will never be forgotten 
for pictures in which he aimed at sublimity and attained the 
reverse. Sir Thomas Lawrence has made himself a name for 
portraits which are the opposite of those by Sir Joshua in that for 
which portraits should be remarkable; while Sir Martin Archer 
Shee was at once a portrait painter without distinction, a poet 
with skill in versification, and an orator equalled by few of his 
countrymen, and surpassed by none in suavity of manner and 
fluency of speech. When it is said of the orator as of the poet, 
that he must be born and cannot be bred, it is meant that unless 
Nature bestows on a man certain physical advantages, the 
greatest industry will fail in supplying their place with artificial 
ones. Chief among them is that of being able to think aloud, 
or to speak neatly and to the point without thinking at all. The 
man who can do the former is a true orator: he who does the 
latter is generally an Irishman. Now, Sir Charles was neither. 
He liked to weigh his words, and to express no opinion by which 
he would refuse to be bound. The result was that though his 
speeches were most effective, they were rather too formal and 
over-refined. Of him may be said, with a slight qualification 
and an omission, what Macaulay said of Sir James Mackintosh : 
he spoke Jittle essays. 

At the first of the Academy dinners at which he presided, 
Sir Charles had the satisfaction of numbering the Prince Consort 
among his guests. ‘This he probably regarded as a personal 
compliment. It was as well merited as it must have been grati- 
fying. Coming from a man less sincere, the following panegyric 
would have been thought over-strained ; but the Prince was not a 
man who ever indulged in flattery, or gave vent to words which 
were either inappropriate or untrue. He said:—“It would be 
“ presumptuous in me to speak to you of his talent as an artist, for 
“that is well known to you, and of it you are the best judges ; 
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“or of his merits as an author, for you are all familiar with his 
“ works, or at least ought to be so; or of his amiable character 
“as a man, for that you also must have had opportunities to 
“estimate; but my connexion with him now for nine years, 
“in her Majesty’s Commission of the Fine Arts, has enabled me 
“to know what you can know less, and what is of the greatest 
“ value in a President of the Royal Academy—I mean that kind- 
“ness of heart and refinement of feeling which guided him in 
“all his communications, often most difficult and delicate, with 
“the different artists whom we had to incite to competition, 
“ whose works we had to criticise, whom we had to employ or 
“to reject.” 

It is unfortunate, yet inevitable, that the chief duty of the 
President of the Royal Academy should be to resist the attacks 
of those who maintain that the end of the Academy is to 
encourage art and not to protect a few artists. When Sir Charles 
was elected, the outcry was as loud as now. Indeed, so jealous was 
that body of its privileges that it refused as long as possible to 
make, in deference to public opinion, a concession which had often 
been refused for no other apparent reason than that it had been 
demanded. This was to admit the representatives of the press 
to the private view! Now that fifteen years have elapsed it 
seems incredible that to concede this should have been regarded 
by the Council almost as a sacrifice, and accepted by the press 
as ifit were a boon. During the presidency of Sir Charles other 
demands have been made only to be rejected, and those who 
preferred them, treated as if chargeable with impertinence. It 
cannot be supposed that the private opinions of the late Presi- 
dent were always indicated in his official declarations, or that he 
was as short-sighted as those lower in dignity but more than his 
equals in power. Whoever has to become the mouth-piece ofa 
majority discharges an invidious task. His duty requires that 
he should do it thoroughly. His conscience may whisper that 
he should leave it undone. Certainly, there can be no doubt of 
the ability which the late President combated on behalf of the 
Academy for privilege against equality, for titled mediocrity 
against untitled genius. His tactics were more admirable than 


his cause. 
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As Director of the, National Gallery he did far more for his 
country. This post was instituted in 1855, and on him, as being 
the most worthy, the appointment was conferred. Founded in 
1824, the National Gallery had been conducted in a most un- 
satisfactory manner. Responsibility was divided. For the 
grossest blunders no one person could be fairly censured. Even 
had the trustees acted on a sound principle, they were hampered 
by the simple, yet to them insurmountable, difficulty of finding 
adequate accommodation for the pictures they might acquire. 
But their guiding principle was unsound and untenable. It 
consisted in bringing together works which might serve as 
models to artists. The trustees thought there could be no 
better training than that of studying or copying the pro- 
ductions of acknowledged masters. The result was the bring- 
ing together a heterogeneous mass of great works. Now, this 
was as imperfect a collection of pictures, as a library would be 
wherein there were only odd volumes of certain classics. Sir 
Charles rightly thought that a National Gallery, worthy alike 
of the name and the nation, should contain a series of paintings 
illustrating every notable school, and displaying in orderly se- 
quence the rise and progress of art. He set himself, then, not 
only to purchase new pictures, but also to fill up discreditable 
blanks. Perhaps the strongest testimony to the value of his 
services in making acquisitions was the very general reliance 
latterly placed on the soundness of his judgment. It had not 
been always so. There was a time when many fancied him 
liable to be imposed upon. They even believed that he had 
ruined many valuable works by ordering them to be cleaned, 
and had wasted the public money in purchasing a spurious 
Holbein. That money was paid for a picture said to be by 
Holbein is as true as that the dirt was removed from several 
priceless paintings. But a careful perusal of the evidence 
taken by a committee of the House of Commons will con- 
vince any one capable of weighing arguments, that the blame 
of the improper purchase lay heavier on other shoulders than 
those of Sir Charles; that the latter was implicated but not 
responsible. The possession of a little common sense will 
effectually guard any one against concluding that the paint- 
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ings which Sir Charles ordered to be cleaned were necessarily 
injured. What was done to them is equivalent to what would 
occur were it possible to apply to St Paul's the like process. 
Remove from that venerable edifice all the stains of time, make ° 
each stone appear as it did after leaving the hewer’s hands, and 
the building would stand forth exactly as it appeared to those 
who witnessed it after completion. Whether this could be 
called a gain would be a question about which men might dis- 
agree; that the process would involve the loss of nothing but a 
deposit of dirt it would be impossible to gainsay. However, the 
pictures which have been cleaned will not always remain eye-sores 
to those who prefer obscurity to freshness. Those who desire that 
in addition to colours being mellowed by age, they should also be 
coated with dirt, may console themselves by thinking that some 
years hence the outlines and the colours will be again encrusted 
and dimmed with the impurities which, floating in our dust- 
laden air, settle upon the canvas and become fixed there. If, 
as was erroneously supposed, Sir Charles had sanctioned not the 
cleaning only, but also the restoring of these pictures, he would 
have been chargeable with something worse than a blunder. 
Between cleaning and restoring a picture there is the same 
difference as between washing the face with water and paint- 
ing the cheeks with rouge. The effect of the one being to pro- 
duce real hue, of the other the mockery of health. Had 
the mistakes attributed to Sir Charles been altogether well- 
founded, the latter portion of his career, when he purchased pic- 
tures and pursued his plans with greater persistence than before, 
would not have been untarnished as it was by the complaints and 
the charges of which he was the recipient and the butt when 
Keeper of the National Gallery ; and which forced him to resign 
that post only to be promoted, some years afterwards, to the 
higher one of Director. 

There is no more discreditable episode in the history of Art 
in England than the outcry raised against Sir Charles while 
engaged to the best of his ability in discharging most onerous 
duties. One of the things about which this country may either 
boast or lament, is the possession of a number of connoisseurs 

5 * 
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in art who, devoid of the training necessary to constitute them 
good judges, attempt to compensate for their deficiencies by the 
audacity of their pretensions. Chargeable with nothing worse than 
ignorance or arrogance, such persons made themselves conspicu- 
ous by systematically denouncing whatever Sir Charles did, and 
disparaging whatever he bought. If he were not infallible, still 
less were his censors omniscient. That aspersions wholly un- 
founded, and assertions which could not be substantiated, should 
have wounded his feelings without forcing him to desist from 
his course, proves him to have possessed great personal firmness. 
It is easy for a by-stander to counsel patience and to recommend 
the victim to live down calumny. The difficulty consists in 
existing at all under such circumstances. But Sir Charles per- 
severed in doing what he knew to be right, and he lived to have 
the satisfaction of witnessing his foes diminish in number and 
enlist among his eulogists. When he first took part in the man- 
agement of the National Gallery, it was seldom visited by the 
critics who made pilgrimages not only to Italy, but to the Gal-~ 
leries of Paris and Vienna, of Munich and Dresden. As time 
passed on, the collection increased through the addition to 
it of works which foreigners had been too poor to pur- 
chase or too supine to discover, and over which they mourned 
when they saw them despatched to London. Many foreign 
artists now visit England with the sole object of inspecting 
the treasures collected in her National Gallery. To employ the 
weighty words of an impartial French critic, the efforts of Sir 
Charles had the result of placing “the Gallery of London on a 
par with the best in Europe.” * 

It was while actively discharging his official duties as Direct- 
or of the National Gallery, that Sir Charles was smitten with his 
last illness. At Milan, in September, 1865, he had an attack of 
pneumonia. The Italian physicians who were summoned bled 
him once and frequently dosed him with mercury. The arrival 
of a nephew from England, who was a medical man, caused this 
treatment to be abandoned and the patient rallied. He went to 


* See an article by M. Charles Clément, in the Yournal des Débats for 8th February, 
1866. . 
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Pisa with the intention of passing the winter there, but the fatigue 
of the journey proved too much for him in his weakened state, and 
he was again prostrated ona sick bed. After lingering two months, 
he expired on the 23rd of December last. To the fact of his hav- 
ing been improperly treated by Italian medical men his death 
has been attributed. Possibly, his life was thereby shortened ; 
but it must not be forgotten that medicine in any hands is but a 
feeble shield in warding off the death-stroke when the victim is 
in his seventy-second year and has long been ailing. 


Those who act the most conscientiously on the maxim of 
saying nothing but good about the departed, are the least given 
to indiscriminate eulogy. To indulge in rank flattery is as wrong 
as to revel in uncharitable sneering ; seeing that flattery is but a 
polite synonyme for falsehood. Unfortunately, it has become so 
common to employ superlatives, that when the simple truth is 
spoken it appears tame and inadequate. This applies not to arts 
only, but to men of letters also. In the most commonplace 
Epic, numerous critics can detect the “ organ-tones” of Milton ; 
and the novelist who is hardly above the level of mediocrity is 
styled a Dickens of more exquisite humour and a Thackeray 
more terrible in his irony. To attempt even an enumeration of 
the great masters of art of which this age can boast is utterly im- 
possible. At every gathering of artists each one strives to out- 
do his neighbour in vaunting the excellence of the other's works. 
The critics who should check this system of fulsome laudation 
do their utmost to encourage it by their example. When they 
fall short in their superlatives it is for lack of words, not for want 
of will. The reason for this is easily found. Pictures are now 
painted chiefly for sale to the highest bidder. The patron who 
used to encourage an artist by counsel as well as sustain him 
in a more substantial way, has been nearly displaced by the pic- 
ture-dealer. The patron might be often absurd in his require- 
ments ; but he was at least a gentleman in his conduct. He was 
ignorant of the mysteries and iniquities of the art of puffing. 
His desire was to gratify a taste, not to dupe the public. All 
that he could do was to give a man an opportunity for display- 
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ing his real powers: he could not, even if he wished it, create a 
fictitious reputation for an artist, and thus contrive to enrich him- 
self by selling for a large sum, works which had cost him a trifle, 
yet had been bought too dear. 

It is doubtful if the skill of the most crafty middleman would 
have made any of the works of Sir Charles Eastlake more popular 
than they were. They had not that stamp of grotesqueness or 
vulgarity which the experienced puffer can so easily make the 
public hail as the token of extraordinary genius. None of them 
could be held up as unapproachable masterpieces on the ground 
of displaying the matchless beauties of the painters who had the 
good fortune to live before the discovery of the most celebrated 
artistic processes. Indeed, Sir Charles had neither the courage 
nor the inclination to show by his practice, that in his opinion 
imitation of artists who worked when the art of painting was in 
its infancy was true originality, or that wilful retrogression meant 
indisputable progress. He had not the confidence and self-suffi- 
ciency required to treat Raphael and Titian as despicable, and their 
works as unworthy of serious study. On the contrary, he had a 
weakness for trying to tread in the footsteps of Titian, and he 
was wont to express an unbounded veneration for Raphael. He 
would have taken as an honour, what may be said with perfect 
truth, that the colouring of several of his pictures recalled in a 
faint measure the style of colouring by the great Venetian. All of 
his works betoken the artist whose taste is pure, while their feeble- 
ness betrays the man who could not execute as well as he could 
conceive. He knew too much to surrender himself to impulse. 
His knowledge engendered a timidity which gave an air of arti- 
ficiality to his productions. 

But the reasons which hindered him from reaching the high- 
est rank among artists explain his success in other fields. Had 
he devoted more of his time to historical research he would have 
achieved a great reputation as an author. There are few works 
of their kind so well composed as his “ Materials for the History 
of Oil Painting.” A man who had devoted many. years to 
literary composition could not have succeeded better than did 
Sir Charles in bringing into prominence the essential points while 
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leaving the secondary ones in the shade. It seems a very easy 
thing to write a book, and it is true that nothing can be easier 
than to compile one. The difference between the two processes 
is the same as between building a monument after a plan and 
piling up a cairn at random. ‘To string words and sentences to- 
gether is as truly a piece of child’s play as to cast stone upon stone 
until a heap is formed. But the assemblage of words, like the pile 
of stones, serves no purpose and pleases no man of taste. It is the 
distinguishing merit of all the literary works of Sir Charles, and 
of this one in particular, that the reader is made sensible of the 
writer having a definite end in view, and is led on to the final con- 
clusions by successive and well-planned steps. No one should 
take up this work with a view to being amused. Yet whoever 
does peruse it for the purpose of gaining all the available inform- 
ation about the subject in question, will lay it down with a feeling 
of gratitude to him who has bestowed such pains in bringing to- 
gether every particular that can be discovered, and such per- 
spicuity in deducing from the evidence so collected the only 
logical and rational conclusions. 

The other writings of Sir Charles, his papers appended to 
the reports to the “ Fine Arts Commission,” his learned and in- 
valuable notes to Kugler’s “ Handbook of Painting,” his notes to 
his translation of Goethe's theory of colours, his review articles, 
all manifest a thorough mastery over the subject in hand, and an 
exceptional skill in displaying his knowledge to the best advant- 
age. The only limitation I should make would be with reference 
to the theories propounded in a fragment on the philosophy of art, 
where he attempts to explain the principle of beauty, and gives 
vent to opinions more ingenious than tenable. However, this 
only proves him to have been a worse philosopher than a man of 
letters. 

Whatever might have been his strongest side, it admits of 
no denial that his sympathies were as strongly in favour of 
advancing English art as his efforts were great and continuous 
for the attainment of that object. Not only did he labour him- 
self, but he encouraged and aided others to do likewise. When- 
ever his professional skill and knowledge were invoked on behalf 
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of the nation they were ungrudgingly given. Thus, when Earl 
Stanhope originated the scheme of establishing a permanent 
gallery of National Portraits, and succeeded in convincing Parlia- 
ment of the great value of his project, instead of employing his 
official influence to retard the formation of such a gallery, as 
other men might have done; or striving to obtain the sole direc- 
tion of the affair, as more grasping men would have done; Sir 
Charles accepted office as one of the trustees, and cordially 
worked in concert with his associates to render the collection 
as noteworthy and honourable to the nation, as he had chiefly 
contributed to make its Gallery of Pictures. Never did he 
speak with truer feeling than when expressing his gratification at 
what had been done for Art in England, and urging more earnest 
striving in the onward course. The last time that he presided at 
the annual dinner of the Royal Academy, he sketched in telling 
language the changes which had occurred, within a very brief 
space of time, in the manner of regarding artistic works. His 
words well deserve to be repeated. They were uttered when pro- 
posing a toast to the patrons of art. In the course of his speech 
he said:—“ The time was when the appreciation of the Fine 
Arts, though displaying itself in many substantial forms, was 
rarely indicated by any open avowal. The very earnestness of 
a predilection is sometimes opposed to a public confession. The 
friends of Art seem to have looked upon it much as Goldsmith 
regarded his love of poetry, which he describes as— 
* My shame in crowds, my solitary pride.” 

This reticence has given way to a sense of duty, and on 
occasions when public utility has been the all-sufficient motive 
for departing from it. The change to which I allude has been 
chiefly brought about by the application of the Fine Arts to 
what is called industrial art, and more especially in schools of 
design; for, by a natural reaction, the tangible uses of art again 
invite attention to its more refined adaptations.” 

Alike in his speeches and writings his power of generalizing 
and his freedom from prejudice are conspicuous. He could 
rise to the level of the occasion. Indeed, his mental grasp 
was always greater than his purely artistic capacity. He never 
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made a parade of his ignorance on the ground that, in his 
profession, ignorance is sometimes a merit. The artist who 
makes a boast of living for, as well as by, his art will often exult 
in being unversed in science, or politics, or political economy 
which is not sentimental, as if to restrict the sphere of his know- 
ledge should be his chief aim. A more exclusive devotion to his 
profession might have enabled Sir Charles to produce several 
notable pictures ; but his usefulness as a man would have been 
lessened. 

Among the princes of art he can claim no place. Rival 
nations will never contend for his paintings, and regard the pos- 
session of one asa special glory. But he who has thoroughly done 
his duty is not elevated when ranked among the immortals. It 
was the distinguishing merit of Sir Charles to do his best at every 
time. Whatever he took in hand he performed with a con- 
scientiousness which, were it not natural to him, would deserve to 
be lauded as a virtue. Others would think themselves entitled 
to credit for an assiduity which in his case was the rule. Thus 
it was that whatever post he filled, he inspired an admiration for 
the uprightness of his conduct which was quite independent of 
differences of opinion. Very seldom is it possible to give in a 
single phrase, both a key to a man’s character, and the means for 
enabling those capable of divining the hidden import of words, 
to gauge a man’s power and learn wherefore it was limited, yet 
in this case two words joined together and rightly interpreted will 
furnish the desired result: Sir Charles Lock Eastlake was a 
Scuoar-ArrisT. 


The following is a list of the pictures exhibited by Sir Charles Eastlake at 
the Royal Academy and the British Institution. Without the valuable aid of 
William Smith, Esq., F.S.A., whose collection of Catalogues is so remarkable 
and complete, this list could with difficulty have been compiled. The 
dates are those of the years in which they were exhibited; the numbers 
are those in the Catalogues. The Royal Academy, 1823, No. 12, View 
of the Bridge and Castle of St Angelo, painted at Rome; 63, View 
of the Coliseum from the Campo Vaccino, painted at Rome; 202, 
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View of the Basilica of St Peter's, from the Monte Mario, near 
Rome. 1825, 317, A Girl of Albano leading a Blind Woman to Mass. 
1827, 285, The Spartan Isadas. 1828, 10, Italian Scene in the Anno Santo, 
Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome and St Peter's: Evening. 1829, 157, 
Lord Byron’s Dream. 1830, 99, Una delivering the Red Cross Knight from 
the Cave of Despair; 233, A Contadina Family, returning from a festa, 
prisoners with banditti. 1831, 78, An Italian Family, costume of Cavi, near 
Palestrina ; 125, A Peasant Woman fainting from the bite of a Serpent ; 300, 
A Greek Girl. 1833, 115, An Italian Peasant Girl; 214, Greek Fugitives, an 
English ship sending its boats to rescue them; 233, An Italian Peasant Girl ; 
239, Portrait of Stephen Love Ramwick, Esq. 1834, 12, An Italian Peasant 
Girl; 64,'The Escape of Francisco di Carrara, last lord of Padua, and Taddea 
d’Este his wife (who was ill at the time), from the power of Galeazzo Visconti, 
Duke of Milan; 311, The Martyr; 341, Portrait of Miss Bury, daughter of 
the late Rev. Edward Bury and Lady Charlotte Bury ; 362, Portrait of a Lady 
in an Italian Costume. 1835, 114, Italian Scene in the year of the Jubilee 
Peasants on a Pilgrimage to Rome, first coming in sight of the Holy City. 
1836, 30, Portrait of Mr Henry Wickham; 195, Portrait of a Lady in an 
Italian Costume; 327, Italian Scene in the Anno Santo, Peasants on a 
Pilgrimage to Rome, first coming in sight of the Holy City, painted for the 
panel of a Room. 1837, 40, AZacus and Hesperie; 92, Portrait of a Lady ; 
120, Portrait of William Wingfield, Esq. ; 138, Scene in the Greek War—An 
Arab Chief of Reschid Pasha’s Army selling Captives ; some Monks approach- 
ing to endeavour to ransom them; 351, Portrait of a Lady; 486, Portrait of 
the Earl of Essex. 1838, 107, Gaston de Foix before the Battle of Ravenna, 
in which he was slain. 1839, 103, Christ blessing Little Children; 159, La 
Svegliarina. 1840, 61, The Salutation of the Aged Friar; 228, Portrait of 
Miss Bury. 1841, 70, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalém, thou that killest the 
prophets,” &c. 1842, 136, Sisters. 1843, 108, Hagar and Ishmael. 1844, 
48, Héloise. 1845, 222, From Milton’s Comus, see concluding lines. 1846, 
111, The Visit to the Nun. 1848, 92, An Italian Peasant Family on their 
way to a Village Festival, prisoners with banditti; 144, Helena. 1850, 72, 
The Good Samaritan; 169, The Escape of Francesco di Carrara, Lord of 
Padua, with Taddea d’Este his wife, from Giovanni Galleazzo Visconti Duke 
of Milan. 1851, 135, Ippolita Torelli. 1853, 124, Ruth Sleeping at the feet . 
of Boaz; 186, Violante. 1854, Irene. 1855, 120, Beatrice. 

At the British Institution. 1813, 49, Christ Raising the Daughter of the 
Ruler of the Synagogue. 1815, 41, Brutus Exhorting the Romans to avenge 
the Death of Lucretia. 1820, 301, Mercury bringing the Golden Apple to 
Paris. 1823, 9, A Banditti Chief Asleep, watched by a Woman; painted at 
Rome; 12, A Woman relieving a Woman of Sonino; 36, A Banditti Chief 
looking over a Rock, a Woman pulling him back ; 43, A Woman throwing 
herself between the fire of Soldiery and a wounded Chief of Banditti ; 138, A 
Roman Beggar attended by a Woman of Sonino, her dress being that of the 
wives of the brigands of that district.: 1824, 74, An Italian Scene, a Contadina 
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and her Children; 231, Goatherds in the Campagna of Rome; 246, The 
Death of Tito il Matto, a noted Bandit of Val de Corsa; 304, The Bandit of 
the Apennines ; 310, The Wife of a Chief of Banditti looking over a precipice, 
and watching the results of a skirmish below ; 343, An Antique Rural Scene. 
1825, 54, The Bandit in Concealment; 177, Head of a Young Roman; 193, 
The Champion. 1840, 3, Christ blessing Little Children. 

The first volume of his work, “ Materials for a History of Oil Painting,” 
appeared in 1847. It is understood that he left the second so far completed 
as to be fit for publication. In 1848 was published a volume containing his 
“Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts.” He was, in addition 
to the offices named above, an Honorary Member of the French Academy 


in Rome, a Doctor of Civil Law, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. 


W. F. Rag. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE FINE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


My Dear Sir—I had the pleasure of knowing Sir Charles 
Eastlake for several years; but though he has left a distinct 
impression on my memory, as of a friend whose withdrawal is not 
likely to be replaced, yet it is an impression difficult to put 
completely on paper. I am referring now to his intellectual 
qualities; for the grace and kindliness of the late President’s 
manner were attributes which no one could miss, and which in 
his case always carried with them the conviction of entire sin- 
cerity, under which I would include punctilious truthfulness, 
severe sense of honour, and conscientious accuracy in statement. 
If I were to try and choose one leading quality in his character 
it would be this—sincerity; and it was the one generally felt. 
The belief in this uprightness of nature carried him success- 
fully through several rather trying periods in his career, 
and the triumphant success of his administration of the 
National Gallery justified the confidence which was hence 
reposed in him. The curatorship of a public collection is 
a difficult post, from the number not only of technical but 
of personal good qualities which it requires to fill it properly: 
a man must not only have professional knowledge and taste, but 
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firmness, to choose and to refuse; a gracious manner with all 
who are brought into contact with him, and freedom from ambi- 
tion or self-seeking. In these respects it is not too much to say 
that the nation has lost in Sir C. Eastlake one of its best non- 
political administrators. His powers of organization were re- 
markable. I think that those who know the Louvre or the 
Berlin Galleries most thoroughly will be most ready to recognize 
that our late Director had a singular skill in uniting the know- 
ledge of what pictures were desirable in order to render the collec- 
tion historically complete; with the fine taste which, at the same 
time, selects works that would be desirable on the simple ground 
of beauty. Hence, whilst illustrative specimens were added dur- 
ing his government in an abundance which testified to the great 
personal pains he bestowed on the search, Sir Charles’s dominant 
principle seems to have been to deal with the Gallery less as a 
museum than as a treasure-house of Art. There can be no 
doubt, that the beauty and power of the pictures before them 
are the qualities which produce by far the strongest effect upon 
the visitors to a Gallery ; who are generally indifferent to archz- 
ology ; and would prefer all the Raphaels and Titians obtainable 
to the most complete series of minor stars: and, so far as a 
collection influences artists, it is such a collection as ours by 
which they can profit, not a historical museum. It has not been 
easy to find fit successors to Sir Charles ; but the choice of Mr 
Boxall gives ground for hoping that the National Gallery will 
not slacken in the singularly successful career which it has pur- 
sued during the last ten or fifteen years. 

Returning, however, to that aspect of his character with 
which I started: except to those who knew him really well, it 
is probable that he did not give a full impression of his 
capacity. Only they could know how much power was con- 
cealed beneath that quietness of manner. He had in an eminent 
degree the gentleness and the forbearance which characterize the 
judicial mind. Though not only sincere, but shrewd and acute 
as a judge of men and things; his great kindliness and modesty, 
united with a certain natural cautiousness of temperament, 
rendered hitn averse from the expression of opinion on disputed 
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matters. I never heard him speak in the Academy; but from 
his way in private life I cannot fancy that the President ever 
assumed an ex cathedré tone. Highly educated, of much ex- 
perience from travelling, and personally skilled in all the 
“mysteries” of his noble profession, he viewed art from too 
many sides to be capable of a partisan or dogmatic judgment. 
Yet, when he thought that the interest of truth required it, he 
gave his opinion openly, not sparing the men or things which 
he thought adverse to the cause of English art, but all in a pecu- 
liar quiet way, with humorous touches of criticism, which lost 
no force by his invariable temperateness in statement. Although 
free from all discourteous self-assertion or foolish “ standing upon 
dignity,” one saw that he was eminently a self-respecting man ; 
a gentleman in the strict sense by manners, cultivation, and in- 
ward nature. One might sum up by saying that in this distin- 
guished man there was an admirable balance of natural faculties. 
On the one side were great powers of logical thinking, firmness, 
and temperateness, seconded by an excellent memory. On the 
other, were the fine taste and exquisite sensibility to grandeur 
and beauty proper to the painter. In all these respects this 
deeply-regretted friend was eminently fitted to occupy the chair 
of Reynolds, and might be regarded as a true example of the 
style of character most suitable to the artist. 

Without endeavouring to draw a picture of Sir Charles 
as painter or President; a task beyond that which you have 
asked of me; perhaps I may add a few words bearing on 
the mode in which his character, as I have tried to sketch 
it, was represented in his work as artist. There seems to 
be, and it is natural that there should be, an identity, at 
least a close correspondence, between these things; the man 
is reflected in his work ; his hands tell the story of his heart and 
his intellect. In two points of his work one may remark this 
coincidence. I have spoken of the unusual acquaintance with 
the history of art which he possessed, and to the end of his life 
was never weary of extending. Among other subjects, he paid 
especial attention to Sculpture, and wrote two essays which should 
be studied by all who care to understand the principles of that 
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art. To this cultivation, and especially to his study of Sculpture, 
it may probably be safe to ascribe his peculiar skill in 
connected and graceful composition. The lines of his groups 
are sufficiently natural in air; yet they have been all thought 
out and arranged with the most careful art; they support and 
give harmony to the whole design, whilst they fulfil the special 
function for which they are individually introduced. This 
quality, which forms a great part of that which is sometimes 
vaguely, yet expressively, called style, is essentially a sculptural 
quality, and has been obeyed both in sculpture and in painting 
by the greatest men in each art, except where unusual conditions 
of the subject have rendered it a less predominating feature. 
His pictures are, further, marked by a peculiar and refined sense 
of beauty. The sentiment, expression, and colouring, never fail 
in a tranquil, what might perhaps be termed a cultivated, grace ; 
one sees that there was a kind of personal feeling on the artist’s 
part for his work ; he has given it the utmost finish he could, 
not only patiently, but caressingly. The whole, to the utmost 
of his powers, is sincere work; no careless passages; no tricks 
or fancifulness)s The air of distinction which the above- 
noticed qualities (with their choice of subject) give to his 
pictures is perhaps precisely that in which modern English 
painting and sculpture have not been fruitful, as our artists 
themselves in general may be said, if compared to the French 
or German contemporary schools, to have trusted rather to 
natural impulse than to trained and cultivated practice. 
This air of distinction is, however, a quality of which many 
spectators are sensible; and hence, although several elements of 
popularity are not found in Eastlake’s pictures, they early reached 
a high degree of public favour; and, from the same reason, 
they have retained it. To judge by the course of Art from its 
origin, of all its constituents, grace is the one most permanently 
attractive. ‘The sublime and the grotesque, the physically 
powerful and the intellectually impressive, the colourist and the 
severe draughtsman, each has its day ; but we all come back at last 
to the gentle sway of beauty. And if it be possible to trace to 
a man’s disposition, his power in expressing the graceful, the 
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examples of artists who have most continuously exhibited it,— 
an Angelico of Fiesole, a Raphael, a Reynolds, or a Flaxman, 
would seem to justify one in ascribing it to the possession of that 
quality with which I started—sincerity. 

These are but a few and scattered remembrances ; but if you 
think them likely to aid in bringing before the minds of those 
who did not know Sir Charles, the image of a dear and highly 
esteemed friend, they are at your disposal. 


Ever truly yours, 


F. T. PatGrave. 
March 2, 1866. 
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THE SISTINE CHAPEL 


AND 


THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL* 


By W. Warkxiss Luioyp, Esa. 


PART II. 


THE CARTOON OF THE CHARGE TO PETER. 


In this Cartoon, we stand once more with Jesus and 
his Apostles, by the Lake of Gennesareth; but between this 
moment and the former lies a lifetime of instruction, of institu- 
tion, and of suffering ; the life’s work is finished, and the subject 
of the picture represents the very instant when, the personal 
agency of the Master having come to an end, the world was to be 
left to develop the germs with which his career had endowed it. 


Note BY THE EpiTor.—Since the appearance of the last preceding number of 
the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, in which the First Part of this Critical Account of 
the Cartoons of Raphael was printed; the learned author has published the whole of 
his work, under the title of ‘* Christianity in the Cartoons.” This it would of course 
have been our duty to review now; but as that work contains far more of theological 
speculation (with which we do not meddle) than of art criticism ; and as many friends of 
the author, and art critics, have expressed their desire to see the artistic portion of his 
observations on the other Cartoons, as they had in our former number seen those on the 
“ Call of Peter;** we have very gladly preferred to any review of the book, the con- 
tinuation of the account which was then begun, By no other means could we more em- 
phatically express our high sense of Mr Lloyd's conscientiousness and perspicacity as a 
critic of Art; and at the same time avoid any expression of opinion regarding the 
matter foreign to our purpose, to be found in the book itself* The Exhibition of the 
Cartoons in South Kensington Museum, now so successfully accomplished, will add to 


the interest of these papers; which, we need scarcely say, are excerpted from the book 
by the author himself. 





* The work is illustrated by photo- ; portrait of Raphael, the well-known por- 
graphs and woodcuts. But it is to be re- | trait of his friend Bindo Altoviti, which 
gretted that Mr Lloyd has selected as a | Raphael painted. 
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The bight of the lake in the background fixes the scene; 
and the end of a fishing-boat, that extends into the picture, is 
reminiscent of the origin of the fishers of men. 

The apostles are eleven in number, the traitor being gone ; 
and the appearance and costume of the Saviour declare that the 
incident is subsequent to his passion and resurrection. The scars 
of the cross are visible upon hand and foot, and perhaps also in 
the side. The ample drapery that is thrown round him is now 
white, but was originally roseate or symbolically golden ; there is 
something of clearness and majesty in the flow of its lines, that 
gives it the air of an idealized vesture, contrasting with the 
apostles’ raiment of use and habit. The same effect of inde- 
pendent superiority is enhanced by the absence of the under- 
garment or tunic, worn by all the other figures, leaving 
chest and shoulder exposed. In the tapestry in the palace 
of Milan the drapery of Christ is a light-pink enriched with 
golden stars; this particular tapestry is wretchedly ill-executed. 
In the corresponding tapestry in the palace at Mantua, the 
robe again is pink, but with no stars; and indeed this set, 
which is very fine and much better preserved than that in 
the Vatican, was executed without the employment of gold in 
any part. The robe of John in the subject of the Death of 
Ananias, is a delicate rose-colour, which has vanished from the 
Cartoon. I do not doubt that the present white appearance of 
the robes both of John and of Jesus in the Delivery of the 
Keys as well as in the Miraculous Draught, is simply explainable 
by the fugitiveness of the same pigment. 

The white robe of Christ, as it shows in the Cartoon at pre- 
sent, is very ineffectively relieved upon the fleeces of the sheep. 

Christ, then, is before us, in the aspect and array of an 
apparition, an érracia,—the significant New Testament term 
for his reappearances. He stands entirely apart and disen- 
gaged from the group of his disciples, in a manner to remind us 
of the warning to Mary—“'Touch me not, for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father;” and a tranquillity of pose and” 
moderated symmetry of gesture, complete the dignity of a con- 


ception as grand as it is appropriate. Tenderness and love are 
VOL. I.—N. 8. 6 
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in his eyes, whilst he appeals to Peter's profession of love to 
himself as a warranty that he will have loving care of the flock 
committed to him. 

The scene, the time, and the leading circumstance of the 
picture, are taken from the last chapter of St John’s Gospel; but 
the text is made subservient to a broad general treatment, which 
enabled the painter to combine a wider range of expression than 
belongs to the particular incident as there narrated. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake and the fishing-boat, and in the presence of 
disciples, Jesus appeals thrice to Peter whether he loves him, and 
receives three assurances, not given without pain at the repetition 
of the inquiry ; and thrice the commission is given, “ Feed my 
sheep ;” so far and in the detail that John, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, is following upon Peter during the colloquy, the 
painter is content to take his outline from the Evangelist. But 
the significance on which he was interested to insist, was the 
assignment to Peter of a certain primacy over the Church and 
the apostles. He therefore assembles as witnesses all the other 
ten apostles, instead of merely those enumerated in the text, 
“Thomas, Nathanael of Cana, the sons of Zebedee, and two 
other of his disciples ;” he suppresses all indication by costume, 
of “ fisher’s coat,”—of that resumption by Peter of his occupa- 
tion, which would have been so incongruous. He arrays them all 
with a dignity that comports with the full establishment of their 
office. He then transfers to this occasion the committal of the 
keys to Peter, the power to bind and to loose on earth and in 
heaven; and in displaying the effect which this produces upon 
the other apostles, he finds the means to give expression to all 
the intimations which are scattered through the Gospels and 
Acts, of the workings of feeling and temperament among their 
community. 

Peter, with crossed arms, embraces rather than clasps the 
keys, which seem to have been just delivered to him with inti- 
mation of the control that they symbolize ; he is humbly on his 
knees, as in act of homage, but his attitude presses forward, his 
foot is visibly not yet inactive, and the entire figure breathes out 
the zeal and sense of responsibility, and the ardour that had so 
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readily professed that though all others might be faithless he 
would never fail, and that grieved at the renewed requirement of 
avowal of love, either simply or as greater than that of others. 
The keys and the browsing sheep are realized figures of 
speech, which support each other harmoniously, and continue 
in this Cartoon the spirit of symbolism, which in the former 
suggested the introduction of the cranes. By these happy in- 
ventions, incidents from the life of Christ seem to be brought 
into sympathy with that very tendency to apologue and parable 
that characterize his teaching. This treatment also conduces 
not a little to give to the two designs in which the Saviour is 
introduced, the same ideal air that establishes a certain contrast 
between the narratives of the Gospels, and the greater natural- 
ism of the Acts of the Apostles and the Cartoons from the 
Acts. The kneeling position of Peter, on this the great 
occasion of his preferment, signifies something in addition to 
fitting deferential homage to the Saviour; it is in accordance 
with the terms of Christ’s rebuke to the disciples after they had 
disputed by the way which should be greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven, and when they were told that he that was eldest among 
them was bound to be as the younger, and he who would be 
leader of all to be as a servant. 
The spirit indicated in that discussion finds full expression in 
the general group, and is indeed the key of its chief contrasts. 
Immediately behind Peter, John, conspicuous by youth and 
grace, presses forward with eyes of devotion fixed on the 
Saviour, and with countenance and hands composed to warmest 
sympathy and adoration. The air of his head, the lines of his 
drapery, bent knee, and foot, are in immediate harmony with 
those of Peter; and the four apostles who are grouped with him 
most closely, share in various degrees his sympathetic impulse. 
On the other hand, the spirit and liveliness of his action finds 
a contrast in the most advanced figure of the group remote from 
the Saviour, where the germs or the remains of different feelings 
are equally evident. This figure, which in its suspended pose 
shows less action than any other in the picture, was probably in- 
tended for Thomas, representative of a disposition, not to denial, 
6* 
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but to doubt. With head poised in steady attention, he stands 
quite upright, and his ample robe slips directly downwards from 
his shoulder, as his right hand (reversed as always in the Cartoons) 
drawn back upon his breast, seems to keep down the slightest 
movement to enthusiasm. The left hand has a movement to 
collect the cloak which is neglected by the unconscious right, 
and the left foot could be prompt for advance but that the right 
is so entirely quiescent,—altogether the most complete embodi- 
ment conceivable, of absorbed attention and most equivocal 
suspense, of coolness and hesitation. 

Expression the most decided is declared in the apostle 
behind him,—a marked antithesis to the cordiality of John. 
Repugnance, if not protest, is seen in his profile and in his 
movement in a direction away from the chief incident. He is 
of somewhat smaller proportions than his companions, the flow 
of his hair partakes less of free luxuriance than of the negligence 
of the unkempt student, not to say ascetic; in the folds of the 
cloak that he huddles round him, we see that his hand grasps a 
book. 

This apostle, I do not doubt, was intended by Raphael for 
James; not the brother of John, but the James who appears in 
Acts occupying a position in the church at Jerusalem, where his 
influence rivals, if it is not opposed to, that of Peter. The coun- 
terworking is intimated or asserted in the Acts, and in St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians, as hinging on the influence of James 
over the communistic church,—the poor saints at Jerusalem,— 
and his protection of those who would enforce upon the free 
converts the fetters of Judaism in law and tradition. Both 
these characteristics have contributed to the ideal formalist in 
the Cartoon, who is recoiling from an authority which might be 
superior to a code which he clings to. 

The apostle who is visible between Thomas and John is 
pressing forwards with zeal displayed in both hand and step, and 
turns at the same time to address both looks and words, I think of 
expostulation, to the uncordiality of James. He thus becomes 
the intermediate link by which, with some assistance from the in- 
decisive Thomas, the sentiment of one group blends with the other. 
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Here we have an example of one of the pictorial schemata, 
which Raphael perhaps invented, as he often repeated and always 
varied it. By this, figures that are visible on either side of one 
intermediate and nearer, are observed to exchange glances across 
the vacant space behind it. We see this in the picture at 
Bologna, where St John and St Augustine appear to the left 
and right of St Cecilia behind her, and are exchanging looks at 
least, if not words. In the School of Athens, the youthful pupil 
of Pythagoras communicates in this way with the female associ- 
ate of the philosopher, and other instances lie near to hand. It 
is a stratagem that gives wonderful lightness and openness to 
composition. 

Behind James, three apostles stand by themselves and close 
together, with a similarity of pose that associates them in feeling, 
—a feeling of questioning at least, if not of discontent. ‘Two of 
them are the oldest of the eleven, and therefore naturally jealous 
of being superseded; or as it may be more fitly put, two of 
these apostles who represent the sentiment of discontent, are 
appropriately made by the painter much older than the rest, and 
thus provided with a motive, if not excuse, for reluctance in 
admitting a superior. That the face of the last figure of all is 
not visible, leaves open an expressive possibility as to how much 
further dislike may not have deepened. Certainly an end of 
projecting robe has the appearance of being thrown out by a 
gesture of sudden folding up and tightening round of drapery 
of one who has to submit with ill grace to an arrangement that 
he would fain, but cannot, protest against. 

We have still to remark on the individual figures of the 
foremost and more sympathetic group. 

The first figure, with a venerable beard, has an expression of 
seriousness and awe, and raises his hand in admiration at the 
grave event. I regard him as Andrew, the brother of Peter. 
Joy and admiration appear to me to characterize the next head 
visible in the background. If we please we may call him 
Philip, who is next in the enumeration of the apostles after 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John, and is said to have been, like 
Peter, from Bethsaida. Between these two the head of John 
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composes, and gains great force from contrast with their distinct 
expressions of joy and veneration, that in his own blend har- 
moniously as reverential love. 

Behind John, in the same line, is another apostle, sedately 
sympathetic. I think we may regard him as James, the brother 
of John, partly on account of his proximity, and partly from a 
certain resemblance in cast of the hair, as well as of the features, 
to his brother. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the force, facility, and in- 
vention which are exercised by the genius of Raphael in this 
wonderful composition. The most contrasted feelings are 
blended by gradation, the finest lines of modified sentiment are 
rendered with complete distinctness. The manner in which the 
expression of the heads of John and Thomas are defined by 
contrast with those that appear on either side of them respect- 
ively, is illustrative of the principle that pervades the condensed 
apposition of gestures, and the play of line and flow of draperies, 
throughout. 

The very marked break in the general group of the apostles, 
cut-into deeply in the midst, is suggestive and expressive of 
moral liability to schism. The level light of early morning, the 
time given by the text and observed, I think, by the painter, is 
taken advantage of to render the division more distinct; and 
while it meets full the placid brow of the Saviour, throws 
exactly half of his figure into shade, rendering conspicuous the 
glow of the raiment, symbolical of his risen state. 

The two keys are most naturally interpreted as being keys 
respectively of heaven and of hell; but though doctrine might 
assign a double wardership, there was a difficulty for the painter, 
who could scarcely admit proximity of the two portals. Italian 
painters and poets usually distinguish the keys as one gold, one 
silver; the golden being taken to symbolize the divine authority 
of priestly absolution, and the silver, the learning and discretion 
requisite for the office. Another view is given in the line of 
Milton, — 

“* The golden opes, the silver shuts amain,” (Lycidas,) 
in a passage which always conveys to me the poet's familiarity 
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with this design. It was after the date of this poem that he 
went to Italy,—could he have seen copies of the tapestry in 
England, or the cartoon itself in the gallery of Charles I. ? 

The perspective diminution of the heads of the apostles, to 
agree with distance into the picture, which in strictness would be 
considerable, is somewhat neglected,—a neglect which may share 
whatever explanation shall be adopted for the small boats of the 
former Cartoon. 

It will be noticed how the line of the natural horizon rises 
in order to provide harmonious background for the isolated 
figure of Christ. On the other side it is broken by a mighty 
tower, at the foot of which is a conflagration comparatively in- 
significant ; I could almost think we have here a suggestion of 
the Church founded on a rock,—the rock of Cephas,—* and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

It would be poverty of spirit and weakness indeed, to turn 
away scandalized from the truth and beauty of this design, on 
the ground that they subserved the false pretensions to authority 
of the corrupt head of a corporation of modern priests. As 
truth and beauty they must be right and good; and reason is 
the rather that we should claim them for the right and vindicate 
them from false appropriation. 

What Raphael read in the Gospels and what he painted, was 
in the first instance a special appeal to the peculiar affection 
and attachment of Simon to his Master, and a consequent com- 
mittal to him of charge and pre-eminence over weaker brethren, 
—weak though he himself might be,—brethren who witness the 
charge with not uniform cordiality. This incident he partly 
chose and partly made up from evangelical intimations, and 
painted it moreover as typical of the dignity and office of the 
admitted head of the Church and occupant of the chair of St 
Peter, as was held, in right succession. A certain Pope was not, 
Popes in general may not be apt to be, endowed with zeal and 
love like Peter’s, and apart from these have no claim to his 
authority ; but the essential verity as depicted held good for him 
nevertheless. It is spirits that are “finely touched” that are so 
“to fine issues;” and assuming that the contemporary chief of 
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the Church had not the qualities ascribed to Peter, the tapestry 


simply hung up before him in his enthronization, an ensample and 
a reproof, the most vivid exposition of an ideal that would shame 
his shortcomirg and invalidate his title. 


THE MIRACLE AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE OF THE TEMPLE. 


The narrative in the Acts, which supplies the subject of the 
third Cartoon, is in these terms :—“ Now Peter and John went 
up together to the Temple at the hour of prayer, the ninth hour 
(3 p.m.).. And a certain man, lame from his mother’s womb, 
was being carried along, whom they placed daily at the gate of 
the Temple called ‘ The Beautiful, to ask alms of those entering 
into the Temple; who seeing Peter and John, as they were 
about to go into the Temple, asked to receive alms. And Peter, 
looking at him fixedly, together with John, said, ‘ Look on us.’ 
And he gave heed to them, expecting to receive somewhat from 
them. And Peter said, ‘Silver and gold have I none; but what 
I have that give I unto thee: in the name of Jesus Christ the 
Nazarite get up and walk.’ And, taking him by the right hand, 
he raised him up; and immediately his feet and ankles were 
strengthened, and, springing up, he stood and walked and enter- 
ed with them into the Temple, walking, and leaping, and prais- 
ing God. And all the people saw him, and they recognized him 
as the man that used to sit for alms at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple; and they were filled with wonder and amazement at 
what had happened to him. And as the lame man that was 
healed detained Peter and John, all the people ran together unto 
them at the porch called Solomon’s, greatly wondering.” 

We have no difficulty in identifying the Beautiful Gate as 
that bronze portal on the east of the Temple, and facing the 
portico of Solomon, which led from the Court of the Gentiles, 
through the Court of the Women, to the Upper Temple, the 
Court of Israel,—the entrance-gate which Josephus describes 
as far exceeding in embellishment even those others which were 
overlaid with the precious metals. 

There are manifest indications that Raphael did not design 
the architecture of his composition without reference, directly or 
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indirectly, to the recorded plan and details of the place. We 
easily recognize the suggestions of the historic notices, though 
with no intrusive affectation of archeological precision. In the 
ranges of columns four deep, we have a detail adapted from the 
stoa basilica; and the subjects of vintage with which these 
columns are encircled are very fairly derived from the admis- 
sion of a symbolical golden vine, branching around the golden 
portal of the very sanctuary itself. The variegated marble of 
the pavement is to the same purpose, and from the same source. 
For the rest, the architecture is treated with freedom enough. 
It is in parallel perspective, and the plinths of the bases of the 
nearest columns are close up the base line of the picture. The 
painter has taken two of these columns in such a way as to 
frame in his principal and central group, and to give a vista 
directly down the four pairs of columns to a doorway indicated 
at the back, where a lamp burning in the daylight, indicates a 
sacred precinct. To the right is another parallel range of 
columns in the same direction, and by all architectural analogy 
the lateral spacing of these should be the same. Regularity 
here, however, would have carried the nearest just beyond the 
limit of the picture; this evidently was thought undesirable, and 
nothing remained but either to modify the regular spacing, by 
bringing the central columns nearer together, which would have 
contracted the space for the chief group, or to take a liberty 
and leave the responsibility to be divided between the architec- 
ture and the perspective, and this was the course adopted. 

The most natural interpretation of the architecture is, that 
Peter and John are standing between the two columns, by the 
angle of a tetrastyle portico, of which each front column was 
the first of a rank of four. This inference presents itself from 
the appearance to the left of rows of fourfold columns, at right 
angles to the plane of the picture, and most naturally appearing 
as the counterpart of the front. But, besides the anomaly of 
the widely-spaced intercolumn, the doorway and lamp seem to 
imply a central vista, in which case we miss a row of columns 
that should have stood on the left. An old engraver introduces 
a base in position here, but Raphael had good reason for leaving 
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them out. The pictorial result is most happy. The chief group 
is in an architectural frame, which aptly expresses the scene at 
the decorated entrance to the Temple. The columnar magnifi- 
cence of Herod’s porticos is expressed in the files of columns 
in perspective, with fanciful capitals and enriched shafts. The 
termination of the colonnade to the left gives an openness that 
relieves the scene from oppressive confinement; while a fresh 
breeze seems to blow in from the landscape-glimpse of the 
Mount of Olives in the distance. On the right hand, the more 
contracted columniation, by whatever licence it is obtained, 
enhances the importance of that in the centre, and the getting 
one more front column into sight helps to carry the colonnade 
easily out of the picture. 

The historian is careful to mark John as contributing to the 

.miracle “by looking fixedly” on the subject of it as well as 
Peter. The Cartoon does not neglect the point, and compen~ 
sates John for the more immediate activity of Peter by present- 
ing his front face, and pointing his expressive hand to the 
cripple’s head. 

There is something in the gesture and mien of John that 
has the slightest possible indication of the tenderness that might 
lapse, by undexterous handling, into the sentimental. The 
boundary between the highest refinement of grace and affecta- 
tion is the most delicate and perilous of all, in morals as in art. 
The saving distinction lies in the latest finishing touches, and if 
these are lost or degraded, the creation of angelic purity is on 
the brink of caricature that instant. Not even a Madonna, an 
infant Christ, or a boy John of Raphael himself, can be insured 
against the lowest disgrace of all in expression, if the restorer is 
to repaint, or the repairer to clean off, these last ethereal high 
lights. The danger is much the same when the design has to 
pass from the original surface to the burin of the engraver, 
through all accidents of mind and hand and operation. No 
apology is here designed for the expression of John in the 
Cartoon, but much explanation how it is that engravings may 
resemble it so nearly, yet so utterly falsify expression. To 
those who are inclined, I leave the prosecution of the inquiry 
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how far Coreggio can be placed on the same line with 
Raphael, or how many steps below him in respect of harmoniza- 
tion of the expressions, of which the sentiment so easily, but 
so fatally, may become self-contemplative. 

“What I have, give I unto thee,” finds its expression in the 
expansive gesture of the hand of John, and the fully-extended 
arm, of which the outward turn involves, for perfect ease, the 
turn of the head to relieve the muscles of the shoulder, and 
thence derives the virtue of its expression. In another point, 
adherence to the text is equally conspicuous ; the apostle with his 
left hand grasps the right of the beggar,—he grasps him, and at 
the same time seems to be, as in the text, lifting him up; and thus, 
as regards expression, the action of Peter embodies the energetic 
order, “ Arise and walk,” as definitely as that of John bespeaks the 
spirit of spontaneous and ungrudging endowment. The costume 
of this beggar does not exhibit the squalor that appears in the 
beggar to the left. Nothing is seen either of tatters or rags, and 
he wears a linen under-garment, fresh and clean. He grasps a 
crutch on the ground with his right hand, reaching for it 
instinctively when told to rise, though the movement of his leg 
shows, no less than a gleam of joy mingled with astonishment 
in his face, that he already feels the accession of sudden vigour 
that is to make him independent of crutches for ever. I am 
disposed to think that to him belongs also the crutch on which the 
figure just behind him leans his clasped hands and bearded chin. 
In the steadfast gaze of this figure I discern an expectant grati- 
tude to the strangers who are interested in his friend. The lame 
man had those who cared for him, and carried him daily to the 
Temple gate; and here I conjecture that we have one who has 
just completed that service. That he himself is not lame, or in 
want of a crutch, is, I think, shown by the impatience of the 
stalwart boy, drawing him away for departure and companion- 
ship, and his ample drapery excludes the supposition that he is 
another mendicant. 

To the same party probably belongs the eager figure just 
behind, who is rushing forward with an expression at least pre- 
pared for joy. 
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The feet of all the figures that are seen are naked,—their 
shoes put off for standing upon holy ground. The cripple him- 
self has his lower garments drawn up above the knee, to expose, 
in true mendicant fashion, the miserable deformity of his extremi- 
ties, to verify his plea, and excite compassion. 

The marks of congenital deformity are seen not more 
decisively in the malformed legs and distorted foot, than in that 
exaggerated and peculiar conformation of the jaw that so con- 
stantly accompanies such defects, sympathetic consequences 
doubtless of some common cause. In the other beggar such 
marks do not appear; neither trace of deformity, nor positive 
proof indeed even of disablement. His face and sprinkled hairs, 
and the habit of his skin, convey the impression of only that 
deformity that ensues not from birth, but from customary manner 
of life—the true beggar’s self-habituation to bodily idleness, 
and intentness of stunted mind on the lowest bodily require- 
ments in their meanest forms. He leans forward, as if to attract 
a share of whatever benefaction may be designed for his com- 
panion or competitor ; but in his bunched and protruding under 
lip, there is visible as much contempt of the wild promise of 
bodily regeneration, as some awe, seen in his eyes, at the im- 
pressive presence of the apostles, will allow him to display. 

The narrative, it is to be observed, in no way ascribes faith 
or any other form of moral desert to the healed cripple ante- 
cedently. 

Afterwards, however, unaffected gratitude is ascribed to the 
recipient of the benefit, and though this is only by implication, 
from his accompanying the apostles into the Temple with lively 
demonstrations of his new endowments, and from his detaining 
them so long that the crowd had time to come together, still the 
feelings accept the vindication of the apostles’ insight in direct- 
ing their bounty where it was not only appreciated but deserved. 

The genius of the miracle, the sudden gift of energy and 
flexibility to the cramped and helpless cripple, seems to be 
symbolized in the conjoint expression of the apostolic figures, 
the firm, erect, preceptive Peter, and the graceful outpour of con- 
sent and sympathy of John. 
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The historical localization of the incident at the entrance of 
‘the women’s court, gave opportunity for the introduction of the 
graceful beauty of young mothers entering or returning from 
the Temple, on the occasion of the redemption of their firstborn 
by sacrifice of a lamb, or pairs of doves and pigeons. 

Such a mother we see in the lovely female on the left of the 
picture, returning with her infant, that may be but the month 
old, the prescribed term for the sacrifice. Her head is one of 
the most exquisitely beautiful in art; she looks with interest at 
the marvel that is being wrought, but not with the entire diver- 
sion of attention that appears in the face of her attendant. The 
infant, in lady’s phrase, is not very interesting ; I noticed the dis- 
tinct indication, in the tapestry at Milan (1861), that a certain 
stiffness about it arises from its being represented swaddled ; the 
tapestry of this subject at Mantua is very beautiful. With the 
true absorption of motherhood, she moves on with homeward 
step unchecked, and her hand lies still tranquilly attentive to the 
even movement of the sleeping breath of her nursling. The feel- 
ing of this arrangement is made more apparent by the proximity 
of the expressive hand of the extreme male figure to the right, 
which is expanded, and thrilling with emotion. 

The formality of the dress of this figure indicates attach- 
ment to the service of the Temple; the expression of the face 
is refined and candid, and it is here that Raphael shows regard 
to the highly significant record in a text not very far off (Acts 
vi. 7), “and a great crowd of the priests obeyed the faith.” 

The healthful beauty of this youthful matron does not suffer, 
but rather the reverse, from a certain festal yet simple munditia, 
in carefully tressed hair, and bandlet and ear-drop, and the settled 
adjustment, by gathered knot over her right shoulder, of the 
plain purity of her robe. Station may even be intimated by the 
glimpse of a female attendant behind. 

In front of, and in full pictorial relief upon, the white robe of 
this type of all social orderliness and health, is projected the 
broad, bold profile, in face and figure, of the secondary beggar 
already described. There is sufficient interval to save from re- 
pulsive contiguity. The attention of both is directed to the same 
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incident; and even, we may say, in both cases with certain re- 

striction. But the beggar grasps his stick with unrelaxing hands, 
and purses his mouth from the contracting sentiment of self; 

the young mother has her sympathies controlled by the inextric- 

able ties of offspring. The priest is by some degrees more un- 

embarrassed ; but even in him we see that the free movement of 
admiration is, at this moment, a surface ripple at most, as he is 

moving on with step undiverted to his daily function of cere- 

mony and service. A single line in the waft of his robe is suf- 

ficient to indicate this. So, doubtless, Raphael had seen many 

an ecclesiastic of high original endowments subdued to the daily 

tenor of ceremonial routine; equal still to afford a sympathetic 

cheer, to feel a momentary glow for the noble; but disabled for 

more,—disabled ever for co-operating with a stroke of the 

world’s work, which, as far as can be discerned, he ought to have 

been capable even to originate. 

There is a scowling face looking from beyond the next 
column, whose dealings will have to be countervailed by philo- 
sophers or ecclesiastics of another kind. 

In the more open space on the right-hand side of the picture 
we have groups in freer action. Another graceful female, in 
livelier movement, bears on her head a basket with vine-leaves, 
and a pair of birds; and a lovely active boy of eight years old 
runs on beside her with another pair hanging by a string from a 
rod over his shoulders. ‘The pairs of birds indicate that here too 
we have allusion to a presentation and redemption of a firstborn ; 
and it was by a liberty of the painter, doubtless not exceeding 
the liberty with which the law of Moses was habitually modified 
in practice and ceremonial, that the little fellow has deferred his 
appearance beyond the canonical age. 

Still beyond these figures we see a pair—a woman and 
bearded man, standing dignified, but somewhat formally—side 
by side, with an appearance as if they were witnessing a religious 
celebration ; and so the movement and agitation of the porch of 
the Temple is toned off to the tranquillity of stately function, 
suggestive of the Temple itself. 

But it was not in the order of the art of Raphael that he 
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should pitch upon an excuse of simple consistency with 
place and time, for the mere sake of obtaining for his pic- 
ture nothing more than a picturesque detail or two, and the 
variety of feminine and infantine forms; it could not be but 
that beyond this he must have discerned an opportunity for 
heightening the moral expression and significance of the essential 
subject. Had these incidents been inevitable, his genius would 
have found the means to compel them to such subservience ; 
inasmuch as their introduction was optional, no doubt he aimed 
therein at giving point and brilliancy to his proper theme. 

How this may have been I find shadowed forth in a note I 
made, and dated 12th June, 1856, and I do not know that I can 
now improve on the conception or the exposition of it. 

“Cripples at the Beautiful Gate; the failure of Nature sup- 
plicating aid in the midst of the successes of Art; cripples asking 
alms of apostles, seeking the goods of life from those who could 
forego all in ordér to purvey for others the blessings of the 
spiritual. Apostles affording remedy and release to limbs that 
never had been strong, never had been straight, never complete ; 
the interpreters of moral truth stooping to avouch the unity of 
the source of all health, the common fount of both moral truth 
and material,—natural good, by giving force to the energies 
that right mere physical distortion, and continue the work that 
in ordinary course is completed anterior to birth, and never 
should have to look for furtherance after, still less rectification ! 

“The ministers of truth and benevolence stand amidst the 
crowd of passers in and goers out, by the side of those who, to 
their grief and against their will, can neither come nor go. 
Reaching helping hands, and saying kindly and forceful words, 
they are heeded not only by the objects they befriend, but some 
of the jostling crowd are detained by wonder and regard; some 
of the farers by the world’s common way of ceremoniousness 
are drawn towards the attractive centres of sympathetic helpful- 
ness, and a new direction, if perhaps only a counter-deviation, is 
given to the current of the worldly stream. 

“ Women are passing in and out. with the appropriate offer- 
ings of thankfulness, for happy rewards of earliest pangs. Strong 
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boys, active children, and healthy infants, move through the 
columns in tending of affection and protecting kinship, or rest 
on tender bosoms in the security that is secure because it does 
not know of danger, and if it approached would but defy and 
crow before it; and in the midst is the group round the man 
who has grown up distorted from the cradle where he was a 
sorrow and a shame to his mother, and has lived to come at last, 
and unexpectedly, to a later and more happy birth.” 

Taken broadly, the subject avouches the command of the 
moral over the vital powers, especially under the stimulus of 
healthy enthusiasm,—the reaction sympathetically, and even by 
simple contiguity, of mental health and force upon physical. 

Make of it what we please, there is the mixed fact of physi- 
ology and psychology, that, in times of great mental exaltation, 
marvels akin to our miracle are ever rife; and if the fanaticisms 
of revivals, and the like, display more abundantly an influence of 
disturbance, the instances are not less significant to the philo- 
sopher as intimations of the direction to which he must point 
inquiry. This will lead at last to recognition of the principle 
that the controlling tone that must be looked to, to combine in 
harmony all the energies of the complex human constitution, is 
that of moral sense. 

The bounding and elastic boy in front is the very embodi- 
ment of youthful health and strength, and capability of happy 
and harmonious development; a child still in all his contours, 
but we discern foreshadowed within them the promised outlines 
of the fully grown and knit Herculean man. 

He is, in fact, set here as the very symbol of the strength 
which failed to the infancy of the cripple, but is now on the 
point of being infused into his maturity by a compensating 
miracle. He presents to us unsuspectingly, but not therefore 
with less effect, an image of glad exultation in strength, which 
the moment of the representation forbids to be exhibited in the 
distorted mendicant, though the spectator familiar with .the 
story may see him already, in imagination, walking, leaping, and 
praising God. . 

It will be observed how happily the height of the standing 
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boy-figure ranges with that of the kneeling beggar in corre- 
sponding position on the right. The broadly illuminated line 
of his arms and shoulders helps the symmetrical opposition, and 
his grandeur of proportion, besides other appropriateness, makes 
him competent to sustain the balance. 

But the happy invention and placing of his significant action 
is, above all things, to be admired. In his position, as from his 
age, he is inattentive to, or out of sight of, the miracle, and pulls 
at the girdle of the man who, resting his hands and chin on the 
crutch-head, as already described, is fixed immoveable in rever- 
ential gaze on the wonder-working apostle. The action of 
appeal, the energetic endeavour to rouse the otherwise engrossed, 
is a variation upon the motive of Peter's lifted hand, and lifting 
grasp, and encouraging command, “ Get up and walk.” 

The value of such a reflecting episode in giving distinctness 
to the chief incident is extraordinary ; and yet for this result it is 
not necessary that the relation should be thus definitely recog 
nized ; nay, it is not of necessity that it should even have been 
so by the painter himself. 

The pulling arm of the boy, the drawn arm of the cripple, 
the freely extended arm of John, consent in most harmonious 
composition. In two faces only, salient enough, no doubt, but 
still in the background, is found the expression of hostility that 
accounts for the sequel of the anecdote. The most vindictive 
face is that to the right, seen between the nursing mother and 
the Levite; of the other only half is discernible, cut off by the 
left-hand column, on the inner side of which we see a half-face, 
expressive of startled astonishment. 

Other faces, interfered with by the architecture in the same 
way, give scattered distribution to the crowd, and thus is evaded 
an appearance of the groups fitting into their spaces with unna- 
tural neatness. Certain accidents of seeming awkwardness are 
admitted, in order to permit contrived combinations to have the 
air of happy accidents. It pertains to this artifice that here, as 
in the group of apostles in the Charge to Peter, we have an in- 
dication of one considerable figure, which fills out the mass of a 
group, but of which the face is hidden altogéther. 
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There is more art in the apposition of the illuminated and 
shadowed portions of the several figures than I am competent 
fully to expound.. On the right we have that sharply-cut relief 
of the edges of a limb in shadow on a brightly illuminated back- 
ground, that Raphael always treats with such mastery, and with 
a force that he is still careful to keep subordinated. On the 
right we have as broad a contrast, but there it is the illuminated 
front figure that has its bright edges outlined upon obscurity in 
the background. In the intermediate group, in the centre, such 
oppositions are superseded by the blending of shadows into 
shadows, the graduation of lights into lights. 

Colouring:—I copy the following memoranda from hasty 
notes. 


“ Peter wears yellow robe over blue tunic ; John wears green 
robe over red tunic ;—both as in the Charge to Peter, excepting 
that here we have no reddish reflections in shadow on Peter's 
mantle. 

“ Peter's head is relieved upon the green shoulder of John,— 
just escaping the less desirable background of the red robe. 
Coloured stripes are seen along the bottom selvage of John’s tunic. 


“The beggar has a blue jacket bound broadly with red; the 
edge of his linen, both at neck and Jegs, is neatly crimped. His 
face is happily relieved against his own blue sleeve, and the 
shadow of that of John. The more ignoble and less afflicted 
beggar is simply in sordid sackcloth, with no linen visible. His 
bottle hangs by a leather strap. 

“'The female behind has green tunic, a light blue robe; very 
fair hair. The ‘ Levite’ has red sleeve, passed through brown- 
ish-yellow tunic—-so to call his sleeveless jerkin—and blue cap. 

“The man leaning on head of staff has a brown dress, and 
the next a leather brown tunic, with dark-blue robe. The boy 
tugs at the blue girdle of the first, and his very red flesh-tones are 
boldly relieved upon a mass of dull, dark draperies. 

“The woman with the basket on her head has a shot blue 
and pink tunic; her robe is red, but seems to be lined with white, 
and, being reversed at the lower part, expresses her movement, 
and gives a relieving background for the flesh-tones of her boy, 
—a light background here, as a dark in the other instance.” 
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Tuis is an excellent selection from the great work of Charles 
Texier, “L’Asie Mineure,” and affords the substance of nearly 
all that it contains which is of value to the architect. The 
original plates have been reproduced by Messrs Day in litho- 
graphy, in a way so perfect that none but a practised eye 
could tell them from the steels. Careful plans and sections 
with figured dimensions (those real treasures to the architect) 
are also given. The work in effect, with the exception of some 
slight errors, is a creditable successor to those of Stuart and 
Revett, Wilkins, Cockerell, and the other similar publications. 
In point of execution it is far superior to that of the Sicily of 
the Duca di Serradifalco. The chief omissions from the work 
of Texier are those of Archaic sculptures, the rock-cut tombs 
and those resembling carpenter's work, and the inscriptions. 
These, of course, are matters for the antiquary rather than the 
architect, and can well be spared, as the bulk and cost of the 
book are now reduced to a moderate amount. 

Mr Pullan has not, however, been content with selecting 
the best parts of his friend’s work, but has himself visited the 
various localities with a view of studying the remains for himself. 
An excellent map shows his travels on the coasts of Mysia, 
®olia, Ionia, and Caria, in 1858-9, and 1861-2. In other 
places he extracts freely from Mons. Texier’s work, from the 


Ionian Antiquities, &c., and fairly acknowledges the sources from 
which he quotes. 


* The Principal Ruins of Asia Minor, | F.R.I.B.A., &c., &c. Text, 51 Plates 
illustrated and described by Charles Texier, | and Maps, fo. London: Day & Sons, 
Member of the Institute of France, | 1865. 

&c., &c.; and R. Popplewell Pullan, 
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Our author, in a short and modest preface, states his motive 
for the publication of his book, and a worthy motive it is. Like 
all true students of classic literature or art, the object he keeps 
before his view is Beauty ; and this he seeks in a fertile source, 
Proportion. “In the present day,” he says, “ Proportion is, for 
the most part, either altogether ignored, or else completely over- 
looked in efforts after the picturesque, or in the adaptation of 
buildings to suit the utilitarian and economical requirements of 
the age.” He speaks with deserved reprobation of our “so- 
called original composition, in which stunted columns, top-heavy 
capitals, and windows absurdly elongated, are introduced by way 
of novelty, or for the sake of the contrasts produced by dispro- 
portion,” and then hails the probability of a change. “A glim- 
mering of light (he says) is beginning to be visible. Those 
who formerly were to be classed amongst the most vehement 
opponents of all art that was not medizval, are now ready to 
acknowledge there is something good even in Greek architec- 
ture, which is pre-eminently based upon rules of proportion and 
geometry. At last the conviction that harmonious composition 
is inseparable from real beauty is making itself felt, so that we 
may entertain good hopes of the architecture of the future.” 

With such sentiments does Mr Pullan go forth to do battle 
for the cause of Beauty, and we heartily bid him “ faites votre 
dévoir.” The light he speaks of has been lately increased from 
an unexpected quarter. One of our most celebrated art critics, 
who for years has done battle for the cause of conscientiousness, 
earnestness, and truth, is now striving for the great cause of 
Intellectual Beauty. He is endeavouring to teach men to drink 
in the spirit of their subject, to throw off the trammels of lay 
figures and models, and, like the Grecian poets and artists, to 
imagine, to think out, and to execute an ideal such as perhaps 
never existed in such perfection in our work-a-day world. 
Macte virtute esto. 

But to proceed with our task. Our author commences with 
a short but useful Introduction, describing very succinctly the 
vast peninsula of Asia Minor, and some of its principal build- 
ings. He also gives an epitome with dates of all the various 
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travels in Asia Minor from the days of Paul Lucas, and Spon 
and Wheeler, to the present time. He then narrates his own 
journey in 1861 along the coasts of AZolia, Ionia, and Caria. 
He hired an open caique about 20 feet long, or about the size 
of one of the Ramsgate sprit-sail pleasure-boats. As there was 
no cabin nor place for cooking, the author, his wife, and the 
crew were obliged to land at night and sleep under canvas. 
The crew consisted of Spiro, who had been pilot on board of 
a British ship of war, and three other Greeks—and a pictur- 
esque group must have been formed on the 31st of August, 
when they landed on a sandy island in the gulf of Smyrna; 
the town Leuké, founded by a general who had revolted against 
Artaxerxes, perched on a mountain before them; two peaked 
picturesque mountains, “ the two brothers,” behind; the caique 
touching the shore; the lady in the door of the tent; and the 
crew broiling fish over the ruddy glow of wood embers. 

The extreme heat, and the unhealthy climate, steaming with 
intermittent fever, seems to have impeded the operations of our 
author very materially. He, however, visited Cyme, from 
whence the original settlers at Cume in Magna Grecia are said 
to have emigrated, and a spot which, from fragments of pottery 
and coins, he supposes to have been Myrina. He then went toa 
locality upon which he supposes the Temple of Apollo Grynzeus 
stood. Elaaea was then visited, where he found and purchased 
the colossal statue of Hercules now in, or rather boxed up in 
the boarded sheds under the portico of the British Museum. 

It is not our intention to follow our author’s route from 
town to town, as our business is with the subject of Art rather 
than of voyaging ; suffice it to say the next place visited was 
Teos, dear to every lover of lyric verse as the birth-place of old 
Anacreon. Of this place he gives a short account of his own, 
and another— abridged from Texier. 

Mitylene was the next place, and Molivo, the ancient 
Methymna; then Kulaklee, in the Troad, where the remains of 
the temple to Apollo Smintheus were recently discovered; and 
then Assos, also in the Troad, which is described. From Mity- 
lene our author crossed to Mysia, and visited Pergamos, and 
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thence returned to Smyrna. This place he quitted by rail and 
proceeded to Ephesus (fancy a railroad from Smyrna to 
Ephesus!), and thence to Priene, Branchidz, and Iassus, re- 
turning by Heracleia. This last city stands at the foot of 
Mount Latmos, 
—** where the Moon 
Slept with Endymion.” 

Then, crossing that classic river which has caused many a 
winding stream and narration to be said to meander, he returned 
by Priene to Smyrna. 

Mr Pullan’s object in this route seems rather to have been 
to find likely spots for exploration than to excavate at the time. 
If we may be permitted a sportsman’s phrase, rather to mark his 
birds down than to bag them. At Smyrna he reported the results 
to the Dilettanti Society, and recommended excavations to be 
made in the following order as regarded their importance :—1st, 
the Temple of Apollo Smintheus; 2nd, that of Minerva at Priene; 
3rd, of Bacchus at Teos; 4th, Apollo Branchide at Teronda. 

After a rest during the inclement months of January and 
February, for winter is winter, that is, a great contrast to the 
temperature of summer, everywhere except in the tropics, 
Mr Pullan determined to explore the site of the ancient city 
Colophon. Ancient, indeed, for it claimed to be the birth-place 
of Homer, and in later times (about the period of the founda- 
tion of Rome) was taken by Gyges, the Lydian king, who 
owned the wondrous ring of invisibility before the days of 
Herodotus. For this purpose our author proceeded to a village 
bearing no doubt, if properly pronounced, the euphonious name 
of Ghaiour-keui. Finding he was likely to be engaged there 
some time, he hired “the best room in the village.” It was 
small, we are told, the windows were without glass, and it had 
the slight disadvantage of being over a stable in which an un- 
happy pig was incarcerated, whose grunting, our author gently 
remarks, “tended” to disturb the night’s rest. Whether there 
were any of those entomological specimens which caused a grave 
action at law the other day between a noble lord and a lodging- 
house letter, we are not informed. 
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There seems however every reason to believe that a site 
about three miles distant from this dwelling was that of the once 
famous Colophon. Here too was the oracle of the Clarian 
Apollo. The discovery of several fragments of statues, of 
columns and architraves and votive tablets, were found. Our 
author however does not state whether any of them were sent 
home, or whether they were left in sité for another time. 

At Teos however he was enabled to excavate, and found 
some slabs of the frieze which were sent home by a British ship, 
and during the holiday of the Bairam week went to Ritri, which 
has been identified as the ancient Erythre. Having now ex- 
plored the whole coast (with the exception of a few slight 
breaks) from the south of Caria to the north of the Troad, our 
author returned, expressing a hope that at some future time he 
might be enabled to proceed further, and trace the whole Troad 
northward. He gives a list of thirteen cities which once were 
great and populous, and of which the sites are now utterly un- 
known, but which he thinks may be discovered. We hope he 
may be enabled to carry out his wishes. 

The plates must now afford us the key to the further pro- 
gress of the work. The first is the very old and curious Doric 
temple in the middle of the-Acropolis at Assos. ‘This is sup- 
posed to be of the date of the 5th century before our era, and 
is probably the oldest Greek Doric temple remaining. There is 
a. remarkable resemblance between this temple and that at 
Corinth, but it is smaller, the diameter of the column being but a 
little over 3ft. 6in., while those of the latter measure 5ft. roin. The 
height of the column at Assos is 4} diameters, while at Corinth 
it is only 4°065—a very small difference. The projection of the 
cap is very great, nearly half a diameter. The fluting has a 
great resemblance to that at Corinth, except that they are 16 
in number, as shown on the plan before us; (the text says only 
ten, but this surely must be a misprint;*) and those of the latter 
have 20 flutes. The most curious and original feature is that 
not only the frieze is sculptured with figures as is usual, in fact 


ture that the text was printed in Mr Pullan’s 
absence. 


* Several circumstances, besides a list of 
important errata, would lead us to conjec- 
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the very name zoophorus is derived from this circumstance, but 
the architrave is closely covered with bas-reliefs representing 
bulls fighting each other, lions seizing on bulls—a very usual 
subject in the sculpture of Asia Minor, and sphinxes. The trig- 
lyphs are much as in other Greek work, but the teenia is in one 
piece and not divided into gutta, neither are there any gutte in 
the mutules. The metopes are sculptured, says the text, with 
harpyes, but the plates show they are centaurs.* A long band, 
whether within or without the cella our author does not say, re- 
presents Menelaus seizing Proteus, and the marriage of Pirithous 
and Hippodamia. Plate 2 shows the cornice terminated with a 
simple corona and fillet with an .apophyge, exactly. like those 
given by some authors to the Tuscan order, and the text says there 
is no cymatium. The sculpture as delineated is altogether of the 
most Archaic character, and is certainly of the greatest interest. 
We are now irresistibly led to consider whether the Greek 
Doric is derived from the Archaic Egyptian, such as the Tombs 
at Beni Hassan, as those two great authorities Canina and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson would lead us to believe, or whether it be 
an architecture cognate to the Etruscan, or whether there be a 
third and independent element in its origin; we incline to 
think the latter. The Beni Hassan columns have nothing like 
the massive proportions, nor their extraordinary entasis. They 
are very nearly parallel from top to bottom, nor have they their 
diminution. The Egyptian entablature possesses, it is true, some- 
thing strikingly analogous to their architrave and frieze, and the 
cartouches in the latter between two or more perpendicular lines 
might seem to be the precursors of triglyphs. But a slight 
glance will show material deviations. The archetype of the 
Greek temple was probably, as often has been said, the timber- 
built hut, enlarged and reproduced in stone. This archetype of 
the Egyptian was probably the rock-cut cave. The Etruscan 
has window and door openings less above than below, or with 
sloping jambs like the Greek, while the upper member of the 
cornice resembles the Egyptian. Now the stone tombs of 


* In another place he describes the metopes correctly as bearing centaurs coming 
to the wedding 
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Lycia clearly show a derivation from and studied resemblance to 
the art of the carpenter. It is not improbable, then, that after 
all the same original element of art may have pervaded all these 
nations, varied and modified as the exigencies of climate, or the 
convenience of the respective material—wood or stone, may have 
dictated. We are, however, only too thankful to obtain any 
information that may tend to their further illustration. 

Our author next takes us to the remains of the Temple of 
Apollo Branchida, as he terms it. Pliny * designates the place, 
“oppidum Branchidarum, nunc Didymee Apollinis,” and Jam- 
blichus,-~ Pausanias, ¢ and Strabo, § all say at Branchide— 
év Bpayxidais. We do not quarrel with little things, but in 
nomenclature it is as well to be strict. According to Texier 
this vast building measured 362°258 feet by 167°984 feet,|| on 
the top step. This is a little in excess of the dimensions given 
by the Dilettanti in 1821. The columns are 64 feet in height, 
or double that of those of St Martin’s in the Fields, and con- 
sequently 8 times their bulk. They were 142 in number, 
besides 24 in the cella, and probably contained as much in 
cubical contents as all those of our public buildings put 
together. Our author has, however, given us very little more 
information than we get in the Ionian Antiquities, 1769—1821, 
before cited. The method of finding the centres for drawing 
the volutes in plate 7 is however a gift to the practising 
architect. It is curious that it comes out very nearly the same 
as the spiral of Goldmann. The fine pilaster cap at plate g is 
certainly superior to that given as stated above, but the other is 
not equal (and it is no disparagement to say so) to the famous 
“tail piece” of the 1769 volume, the joint work of the two 
celebrated engravers, Woollett and Basire. J 





* Lib. v. 31. + Cap. xi. q Mr Pullan however has given us 
t viii. 694. § 814. one valuable piece of information, that, like 
|| There used to be some quizzing when | most of the large temples, it was hypethral ; 
the Dilettanti professed to give the di- | which he infers “from the fact that the 
mension of old, broken, crumbling ruins | heap of ruins is hollow in the middle and 
to the tenth of an inch, or one hundred | not filled up, which would have been the 
and twentieth of a foot. M. Texier boldly | case had it been roofed in.” 
professes to measure to the thousandth. 
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But the next temple illustrated is a boon indeed. It is at 
Aizani, and is not given even by Canina, and it is but slightly 
noticed by Fergusson. The dedication was to Jupiter. It is 
not a large temple, being but 72 feet by 122, the columns but 
32 feet high. But it appears to have stood in a magnificent 
peribolus, 520 feet by 485 feet. Within this, and surrounding 
the temple, there seems to have been a covered portico, formed 
by two rows of columns of the Corinthian order, about 190 feet 
by 290 feet, and in all probability the remainder of the enclo- 
sure was filled with triclinia, hexedra, and gardens. In the front 
of all was a magnificent flight of steps, and a grand range of 
arcades. The temple itself is of mixed character, the mouldings 
being portions of circles, and the pulvinum of the capital being 
level, and not having the Grecian droop.* The palmettes in 
the cymatium and the antifixe strongly resemble those at 
the Temple of Bacchus at Teos. But the most striking 
feature is the frieze. It is most original, and it is impossible to 
speak too highly of it. The space over every intercolumniation 
is filled with a species of console turning over at the top, and 
enriched with the acanthus. Between these are tendrils carrying 
alternately flowers and rosettes. The text says (page 63) “the 
pronaos terminates in the antae, between which stood ten columns. 
The capitals of the anta are composite.” How can this probably 
be? There are only two columns shown, nor could there be 
more between the ante, which last are drawn with a sort of 
Corinthian capital, while the columns themselves are delineated 
as composite. ‘The plan shows a cella, with pronaos and posti- 
cum each having two ante and two columns. The front has a 
double row, and the posticum a single row of eight columns; 
the flanks had 15 columns each. The details of the cella 
are very beautiful. Below the temple was a large arched vault 
with sloping openings into the peristyle above, probably for light 
and air, and approached from the posticum by a narrow stair- 
case. We learn from-Hero of Alexandria that these vaults 







® The columns have the usual number | consists of a small and large torus, below 
of 24 flutes, each of which is filled at the | which are two small reeds, and two small 
top with asmall sculptured vase. The base | scotiz, each also separated by similar reeds, 
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were used by the Priests for the purposes of jugglery.* The 
whole edifice resembles in arrangement the temple at Palmyra, 
and is probably of about the same date. 

A plan of the Theatre at the same place is then given, with 
the details of the order, which is Ionic, the volutes of the 
capital being angular. The frieze is of the unusual depth of 
nearly two modules, and is sculptured with the common 
Asia Minor subject, lions seizing on bulls. There are both 
dentils and modillions under the cymatium. The latter are 
placed diagonally at the angles. The work is probably 
Roman, and certainly not of very early date. A very graceful 
Corinthian pilaster cap is given among the other details. 

From Aizani our author takes us to the Augusteum at 
Ancyra. Of this most interesting building only the two side 
walls of the cella, the doorway between them, the projections or 
humeri of the side walls, the ante with their caps, and a portion 
of the frieze, are all that remain. The architrave and cornice 
of the door is richly sculptured. The ante capitals bear a 
graceful winged figure, probably a Victory. The cornice is also 
carved in very good taste, and has a delicate meander in the 
soffit. The walls still bear the inscription recording the dedica- 
tion of the temple, and the list of the various buildings erected 
by Augustus, of which Canina made such good use. This is 
generally known as the Monumentum Ancyranum, and has 
lately been carefully copied by the direction of the Emperor of 
the French. It would have been a great boon indeed to the 
architectural antiquary if Mr Pullan had given it in his work, 
in the same manner as the Dilettanti have done with similar in- 
scriptions. ‘There are sufficient vestiges to show the temple was 
hexastyle and peripteral, and that the order was Corinthian. 
The dimensions on the top step seem to have been about 130 
feet by 60. 

From Ancyra we pass to the temple of Venus at Aphrodisias, 
the remains of which are more numerous and have been better pre- 


* Among other‘ instances, he describes ; made to open of themselves, as soon as the 
(cap. 37 and 38) the machinery in these | fire was lighted in the altar: no doubt to 
vaults by which the temple doors were | the great amazement of the votaries, 
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served than any temple in Asia Minor, owing to its having at 
some time been converted into a Christian church. It was Ionic, 
hexastyle and peripteral, having the unusual number of eighteen 
columns on each flank. The dimensions are about 70 feet by 
120, and the columns 34 feet high. It was surrounded by a 
splendid peribolus measuring about 400 feet by 200, and de- 
corated with coupled Corinthian columns, at intervals, like the 
Forum Transitorium at Rome, or that which stood before the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina at the same place as given by 
Palladio. There were pediments over each pair of columns, and 
between each pair were niches recessed in the wall with Corinth- 
ian columns, and alternate segmental and triangular pediments. 
The mouldings of the temple in the centre and the design of 
the Ionic capitals bear evident marks of Roman feeling, portions 
of the architrave only are given, so that the restoration of the 
entablature and the great pediment are conjectural. Each 
column bears a votive tablet with the name of the donor. 
Fortunately, however, enough remains of the order of the peri- 
bolus to restore the whole. This is purely of Roman Cor- 
inthian, with a swelling frieze sculptured with the Acanthus. 
There are dentils under the cornice, but no modillions. The 
palmettes and the antifixes on the cymatium are somewhat more 
in the Grecian taste. The order of the peribolus stands on a 
bold plinth, and the whole measures about 36 feet in height. 
The smaller order, or that of the niches, is very nearly a reduced 
copy of the larger, but the pediments have an unusually sharp 
pitch. On entering the peribolus, to the right and left are two 
large pedestals, one of which, perhaps both, bore the statue of a 
recumbent lion. Behind these are two marble basins, probably 
for the purposes of purification, nearly 16 feet in diameter. 
The peribolus seems to have been divided into an outer and 
inner temenos by a double row or screen of Corinthian columns, 

Our author then gives, in two very clever perspective views, 
a geometrical elevation, two sections and two plans of the 
Theatre at Aspendus. This is the best preserved building in 
Asia Minor. The cavea and proscenium are complete, the 
seats in siti, and it only requires the restoration of a few columns 
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and the usual wood-work to be perfect. The external elevation 
as shown measures over 340 feet in length, by more than 80 
feet high. It is very massive and perfectly plain. From the 
back of the upper row of seats across the auditory, at right 
angles to the proscenium, measures about 200 feet. The latter, 
160 feet front by 80 feet in height, has the place for the sipa- 
rium or curtain to fall into, the three doors usual in classic 
theatres, and the whole is decorated with two orders of columns 
and entablatures; the lower is of Ionic and the upper of Corinthian 
architecture. A large triangular pediment surmounts the 
central four, the other columns are in pairs crowned with pedi- 
ments, alternately segmental and triangular. According to the 
inscriptions this grand, this magnificent edifice was erected con- 
formably to the will of Acurtius Crispinus, about the time of 
the Antonines, and it is recorded that the architect, Zeno, was 
honoured with a statue, and presented with a garden by order 
of the senate. A large hall or green-room extended the entire 
length of the stage, over which were three stories, probably used 
as dressing-rooms, and for machinery, &c. On each side of the 
proscenium is a sort of imperial /oge or box for great people. 
The details of the lower order, the Ionic, are extremely rich, 
and possess a Greco-Roman character. The frieze is decorated 
with bucrania between festoons, the cymatium has the palmette, 
between which and the corona is the rather unusual ornament 
(at least in such a place) of the carved echinus. The upper 
order, the Corinthian, is also very rich and bold. There are 
modillions but no dentils, but this we think rather adds to the 
simplicity and boldness of the order than otherwise. In the 
pediment is a three-quarter length bas-relief of a young girl 
rising from a mass of acanthus leaves, probably intended to 
represent the Muse supposed to preside over the representation. 
The Turks call this Mal-kéz, or the girl of honey, and have 
coined a legend in connexion with the figure, to which perhaps, 
when we remember their iconoclastic propensities, its preserva- 
tion is probably due. Once upon a time, if a grave reviewer 
may be allowed to begin in the good old way, the king of the 
serpents fell in love with the queen of .the bees, and made 
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proposals in form, which were coyly rejected. Now there was 
a deep valley between their respective palaces, and though it is 
generally believed serpents can twist and climb anywhere, he the 
king of the serpents resolved in royal fashion to build a bridge 
over which he might pass and carry the lady off. This was 
done, and the ruins remain alive, like the bricks in Jack Cade’s 
chimney, to prove the truth of the story to the present day. 
Antiquaries say the arches are the remains of an old Roman 
Aqueduct, but the Turks know better. The boldness of the 
plan, so un-serpent like, succeeded, and a happy wedding took 
place, but, alas! the queen died within a year after, giving birth 
to a beautiful daughter, for whom the king built this very 
palace, which the same obstinate persons will have is a theatre, 
and caused the statue to be set up, which is the identical Girl 
of Honey now there, and which before us stands delineated. 
Of the Island of Iassus we have only a general map. Of 
the buildings at Myra, Mr Pullan gives us the plan of the 
Theatre, an elevation of the proscenium in its present state, and 
also as restored. This is very interesting. It seems to have 
been only of one order, but instead of the usual three doors 
already alluded to, that in the centre called the “ royal door,” 
and the other two devoted to the protagonistes, and the 
deuteragonistes, there are five doors in the proscenium. Here 
again we get an odd discrepancy between the plates and the 
text. Plate 42 shows five doors, as we have stated, with a fagade 
of about 176 feet long. Plate 43 shows the half fagade restored 
to a larger scale with corresponding dimensions, and agreeing 
with the plan. The text, page 53, says, “ The arrangement of the 
three doors of. different sizes shows that the Greeks did not 
always sacrifice convenience for uniformity of design.” If there 
be any truth in the drawing, there was a uniformity and con- 
sistency, the royal door being the widest and highest, and the 
‘subordinates less in proportion, but both sides of the scene 
are uniform, both alike, and there are five doors drawn, and 
their dimensions figured. The details of the work are varied in 
character ; those in page 44 show tendencies very similar to early 
Greek, while those.in page 45 are almost or nearly pure 
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Roman. The specimen there given is of the richest Composite, 
an order by no means to be sneered at, as it has been by the 
uninitiated. Plate 46 gives a very curious elevation of a tomb 
cut in the solid rock, and is no doubt of extremely Archaic 
work. The excavation would measure about 25 feet each way. 
The front shows an entablature composed of a pediment and 
architrave without any frieze, having the enormous projection of 
8 feet beyond the supports. It is quasi tetrastyle. At the 
angles are two (apparently) three-quarter columns (as there is no 
plan it is difficult to judge) of an Archaic Ionic order, and two 
square ante with plain capitals, above which are lions’ heads. 
The architrave is composed of three plain facias, above which 
is a row of unusually large square blocks more like the ends of 
projecting joists than the usual dentils. This feature, together 
with the great projection of the entablature, adds still further 
weight to the idea that all Lycian masonry was in truth derived 
from the observation and imitation of timber construction. In 
the tympanum is sculptured the old subject, a lion seizing a bull 
by the neck. Over the door is a bas-relief representing a 
man reclining on a couch with a woman sitting by his-side, and 
attended by servants, probably intended for a funeral banquet. 
Between the columns and ante caps is a richly sculptured 
ornament. A plan and some account of the interior would 
have been very acceptable, but of course we must not forget 
how absolutely necessary it is that space and cost should be 
considered. 

From Patara we have two beautiful subjects,—the details of 
the pilaster of a small temple in antis, and of the doorway of a 
tomb. The capital of the former is quasi Corinthian (not Com- 
posite, as it is called), and very elegant. It much resembles 
those of the doorway of the Tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
and consists of three graceful acanthus leaves rising from the 
necking, above which are seven carved flutes. The abacus is a 
sculptured torus. The entablature is shown as perfectly plain, 
with a pulvinated frieze, a cyma in section. The second subject 
is extremely rich, and the mouldings and carving more purely 
Greek in character than many of the other examples given. 
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The upper cymatium is very flat, and does not appear to have 
been described by compasses like Roman work. Mr Pullan 
has given us one only out of many inscriptions which he copied. 
It would have been very desirable had he given more: they 
would neither have increased the cost nor bulk of the book to 
any material degree. We would venture to suggest a correction, 
and to supply the omissions of illegible letters, thus : 
‘ éx woe KAeos Kat ev avrois 
— Dew peyadrnv audi Badrdrwv dpopny. 

One of the most interesting of all subjects is the Basilica of 
Pergamus. ‘This appears to be so ruined that the author is 
unable even to guess at the restoration of the details. It mea- 
sures about 137 feet by 70, or, as nearly as possible, is the size of 
Santa Croce, in Gerusalemme, at Rome, which was originally 
the Sessorian Basilica. Like this church, and those of S. Agnese 
fuori-le-Mura, and SS. Quattro Incoronati, it has had a double 
colonnade in height on each side, forming a nave and side-aisles. 
Rows of holes for the joists show it had galleries, as those 
Basilican churches have. The author says there “is neither 
exo- nor eso-narthex ; atrium nor gyneconitis. There is an 
apse certainly, but not deep enough to have formed the bema 
of a Byzantine church.” Now, the fragments on the plan, and 
the chases near the entrance in the section, show there was an end 
or return gallery, under which is the place for the eso-narthex. 
The women’s place was probably in the gallery, as is the case 
with the nuns at S. Agnese to the present day. The apse is 
exactly like the bema, or tribune, of the Christian churches at 
Rome. The probability is that the building was a Roman 
basilica, converted, as hundreds were, into a Christian church, 
and that before any Byzantine element had developed itself. 
These basilicas mostly had a narthex, or porch, but they did not 
always possess atria. ‘There were none to those of Julius, Paulus 
/Emilius, or Constantine and Maxentius at Rome, nor at Pom- 
peli. 

A most curious feature is that the main church is flanked 
by two circular edifices. They stand right and left, level with 
the line of the apse, about 50 feet each from the church, and 
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have evidently been attached to it at some time by walls. They 
are each 36 feet in diameter, and about 60 feet high; are 
covered with flat domes, and have recesses for altars in the same 
direction as the bema of the principal church. Under the one 
to the left hand is a crypt, supported on square pillars. Our 
author seems to think they were temples to A®sculapius and 
Hygeia. It is much more probable from the form that the one 
to the right was a baptistery, while the crypt of the latter was the 
gazophylakion, or treasury, and the upper part the skeuophylakion, 
or sacristy. As our author very justly observes, these last are 
usually to the right and left of the apse, but in this case it could 
not have been so, as the position is occupied by the staircases to 
the galleries. 

We regret to hear that Mr Pullan is still in England, and 
that there are difficulties which lie in the way of his being 
able to prosecute further investigations at present. The Dilet- 
tanti Society is short of funds, and so is the Museum, and 
the Government hangs back. Mr Dennis,* H.M. Consul at 
Ben Ghazi, has been more fortunate. He has been excavating 
on the north coast of Africa, in the old necropolis of the Hes- 
perides, at Teuchira and at Ptolemais. He writes us that he 
has found some jarge Panathenaic Amphore. On one of these 
“is one of the most spirited quadrige at full gallop I have ever 
seen on a vase.” Another vase, a large calpis, or water jar, has 
the most interesting subject, the Hesperidan Gardens. Another 
has the inscription Toavgya0g Apywy, which fixes its date at 
367 B.c. Mr Dennis proposes to visit some of the islands this 
summer. The Government rather shrinks from the expense of 
a ship of war. Mr Dennis thinks a gun-boat would answer all 
his purpose. A hint we would recommend to Mr Pullan. 

No time was ever more favourable for Eastern research 
than the present. We are all at peace, and the prejudices of the 
Turks and Arabs, who have always thrown such difficulties in 
the way of excavation and even of drawing, are much softened. 
In Asia Minor, in particular, there are important railways, and 


* Author of the Cities and Cemeteries | + We are happy to hear that these have 
of Etruria, &c. reached the British Museum safely. 
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many of the natives have learned to wield European shovels and 
pickaxes. And there is such a field for exploration. From the 
Troad to “the seven churches that are in Asia;” from the Ho- 
meric period to that of the Byzantines; we find the land full of 
historic interest. The harvest is probably extremely rich, and 
the reapers we know are ready. Cannot a country like this pro- 
vide the wages? We hope it will, and that ere long Mr Pullan 
will give us a second volume as valuable as the first. 


A. A. 


Poets Corner. 
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RELIGIOUS PAINTING. 


HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


Wuo amongst us, by the mere words religious painting, is 
not transported to.the golden age of Italian art from the 13th to 
the 16th century ?—that epoch of internal conflicts in which 
Italy was sustained solely by her religious faith and her love of 
Liberty, two: forces which work miracles. Art then took refuge 
in the churches, secure asylums from the tempests without, where 
the zeal and activity of artists were displayed with incomparable 
ardour,:an ardour which the love of Liberty alone can inspire, 
by enhancing the.sentiment of individuality, a sentiment as in- 
dispensable in the domain of. Art as in that of Politics. What 
masters, too, had not arisen, from Cimabue and Giotto to 
Raphael and Michael Angelo,—those wonderful:men round 
whom gathered a host of pupils, eager to learn and anxious to rise, 
themselves, towards the pure regions of high Art. Ardent and 
docile; they did not think that twelve, or even twenty years were 
too many to learn the secrets of: painting. Disciples formed by 
such long and profound study, often surpassed their masters, and 
founded new schools. 

In vain do we look for anything like this amongst us. Not 
only we have no schools, * but painting, purely religious, one of 

* By school we mean not the studio, as it | not only profit-by his instructions, but see 


is now understood ; but the constant work | and follow him in all his works. It is a 
of the master amongst his disciples, who ! life of initiation. 
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the highest aspirations of Art, has rarely been attempted in our 
age. Hippolyte Flandrin alone has felt its beauty, has perceived 
its ideal which springs from faith. The depth of his convic- 
tions would have fitted him to become the head of a school ; 
but his sickly constitution, his gentle and timid character, were 
an unconquerable obstacle. He was afraid to take the position, 
and speak with the authority of a master. 

France, however, had in the 17th century two artists who 
rose to great eminence in Religious Painting: Poussin, the artist 
of reflection, was one; the other was the gentle, the candid 
Lesueur,—the painter of St Bruno, who was equalled once only 
by Philippe de Champagne in the Ex-voto which he executed in 
memory of the cure of his daughter. The Chapel of St 
Bruno and many pictures of Lesueur, such as S¢ Paul at 
Ephesus, the Descent from the Cross, are beautiful examples of 
Religious Painting. ‘These works demonstrate that Religious 
Painting has laws and traditions which will not be forgotten,— 
“ certain types consecrated either by the genius of artists or by 
the veneration of peoples;” for which we must resort to the 
Italian masters of the 14th and 15th centuries, Giotto, Orcagna, 
Masaccio, Fra Angelico. 

Complete independence in Religious Art is therefore a serious 
fault; servile imitation a fault more serious still. Study and an 
instructed admiration of the past will enable us to reach those 
calm heights of sentiment and faith in which those masters 
dwelt; and will enable us to ascertain their qualities and their 
weakness,—to avoid the latter, and to appropriate the former by 
personal inspiration. It is, in one word, a process of assimilation. 
Flandrin accomplished this work with singular tact and perfect 
taste. He was aided in it by the lessons of his illustrious master, 
M. Ingres, who, during a long sojourn in Italy, drank, as at an 
inexhaustible source, from that deep and pure spring, the genius 
of Raphael. Flandrin owed to the admirable training of the 
first of our masters, his elevated understanding of the decoration 
of monuments, which occupied his life. “The painter,” says 
M. Ch. Blanc,* “when he wishes to reach the highest regions of 








* *ceeieniee des Arts du Dessin. Gasctee des Beaux-Arts, Tom. XI. p. 97. 
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his art, without passing its limits, must approach equally two elder 
artists, the architect and the sculptor. He will thus, doubtless, lose 
part of his liberty ; but how much authority will he gain by this 
austere obedience! What imposing majesty is there in these 
mural representations, the pale seriousness of which interferes 
neither with the harmony of the building nor the abstraction of 
thought ; and the figures in which, unsubstantial as the shades 
of the blessed, and covering the wall without concealing it, recall 
the tranquil and gracious bas-reliefs of the Grecian temples!” 

We find in the works of Flandrin, and especially in the 
decoration of the Church of St Vincent de Paul, this noble 
alliance of the three arts. But before we proceed to the analysis 
of the life and works of our artist, we would fain ask our readers, 
Why should not the revival of religious art, so worthily com- 
menced in France by Hippolyte Flandrin, take place in England 
also? Why should not the efforts of English painters be directed 
towards that end? “To decorate monuments,” says a distin- 
guished French critic,* “was the first object of painting, its most 
noble use.” And are not churches, the most noble of monuments, 
most worthy of receiving embellishments, which would give life 
to them, and by their pure and holy character exalt the soul 
and inspire it with heavenly thoughts and aspirations ? 

The genius of Protestantism seems to require bare walls. 
This is an article of faith against which we are not afraid to 
protest. For what purpose should we retain that barbarism, 
which, as soon as the Reformation was established, had no 
meaning ? When Savonarola thundered against the voluptuous 
tendencies of the artists of his time, when he committed their 
works to the flames, was it to destroy Art? No, it was to purify 
it, to prepare for a fresh commencement, to prepare the way in 
which artists like Giotto and Orcagna alone had the right to pass. 
And why should not Protestantism act as Savonarola did? Why 
should it not now call to its aid a purified and vivified art,— 
Christian art in its original earnestness, in its imposing austerity ? 

Jean Hippolyte Flandrin was born at Lyons on the 23rd of 
May, 1809. His parents were not in easy circumstances. His 


* M. E. Vinet, Bibliothécaire de I’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
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father had been obliged to give up history and genre painting, 
and, to bring up his numerous family, to confine himself to the 
profession of miniature-painter; and he esteemed himself happy 
when that work did not fail him. Hippolyte was the fourth of 
seven children; and his two brothers also devoted themselves 
to painting. Auguste, the eldest, a genre painter, died in 1842, 
38 years old. The youngest, Paul, the only survivor of this 
numerous family, is the skilful landscape painter who is univers- 
ally known. He was Hippolyte’s inseparable companion, his 
most active and devoted assistant in most of his great works. 

The commencement of their career was difficult. Obstacles 
which seemed insurmountable sprang up at every step. Nothing 
less than a perseverance worthy of all admiration, and the power 
which a faith that could not be shaken gave them, saved them 
from sinking under such trials. They first had to contend with 
the opposition of their mother, who wished them to learn a busi- 
ness by which they might live. But thanks to the unexpected 
assistance of the sculptor Fayatier, this obstacle was removed. 
Passing through Lyons on his way to Italy, he desired to see 
the drawings of the two children, which were already spoken of. 
He highly praised these first attempts, which were almost all 
Sketches of soldiers, or of episodes in the wars of the Empire, for 
the Empire and glory filled with enthusiasm these young hearts. 
Their father was triumphant: he saw in his sons great battle- 
painters. “I,” said he, “am only fit to make miniatures; my 
sons at least will be real painters.” 

The encouragement of Fayatier, who in his youth was a 
shepherd, made a great impression on the mind of M™ Flan- 
drin. She consented that her sons should follow the course they 
had chosen ; and it was decided that the two brothers should 
enter the studio of the painter Magnin, at Lyons. And thence 
they ‘proceeded to the “ school of Fine Arts,” in the same town, 
where they remained seven years. Whilst studying with ardour, 
and always working with the view of becoming historical 
painters, the two young Flandrins endeavoured to lighten the 
family expenses by selling drawings and lithographs. They even 
succeeded, by privations and perfect prodigies of sparing and 
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toil, to accumulate a small sum for the realization of their dearest 
hope—a journey to Paris. It was, indeed, a very small sum, 
and they were obliged to manage most economically. So they 
went on foot, carrying their light luggage on their backs, for 
the hundred and twenty leagues which separate Lyons from 
Paris :—a journey which Hippolyte afterwards made six times, 
and Paul eight times, in the same manner. Arrived at Paris, in 
the beginning of 1829, they took up their quarters in a garret in 
the Faubourg St Martin, and hastened to see the museums, the 
monuments, the column of the “ Place Venddme ”—everything, 
in short, which recalled the glorious remembrances of their 
youthful admiration. The director of the Academy of Lyons 
had given them a letter to Hersent; but before taking it to him, 
they went to the “ Salon,” where they met a young artist from 
Lyons, M. Guichard, who, like them, had been recommended 
to Hersent: “I have seen,” said he, “the portrait of M. 
Amédée de Pastoret, by M. Ingres, and I said to myself: ‘He 
who painted that portrait must be thy master.’ He is so; and he 
must be yours.” ‘Fhe young Flandrins were easily persuaded. 
The drawings which they brought procured them a welcome 
from the master, who received them into his studio, and en- 
couraged them in their hopes. There soon sprang up between 
him and Hippolyte Flandrin, that noble friendship which was 
never for an instant afterwards weakened. The gratitude and love 
of Flandrin for M. Ingres were perhaps more vivid at his last 
hour than when he first knew him. 

In October, 1829, the two brothers were admitted to the 
competition of the school of Fine Arts, and afterwards divided 
their time between the studio of M. Ingres and the school, 
But what a life of privation they were obliged to lead! the slender 
funds they had brought from Lyons were soon exhausted; they 
did not always succeed in selling their drawings and lithographs, 
but the rent, the fees at the studio, had to be paid, and they 
must eat. How many times they went to bed in winter at five 
o'clock in the afternoon to protect themselves from the cold 
of their icy garret! How often they dined at the humble stalls 
established in the open air on the Pont Neuf. Their master 
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was not aware of their poverty ; but later, when he was informed 
of it, he cried: “And I was taking their money.” But if the 
sale of a drawing or a lithograph enabled them to buy some oil, 
one of them would read to the other, for misery and suffering, 
far from abating their ardour for learning, incited them the 
more to make up for their want of early education. 

In the midst of so many trials, the recollection of their home 
awoke in them tender regrets, which they could not express to 
their father, for fear of afflicting him. But Hippolyte wrote 
thus to their eldest brother: “ You cannot imagine how earnest- 
ly I wish to see and to embrace you, as well as my father and 
mother. Almost every night I find myself at Lyons; and 
yesterday I was really angry with Paul, because he awoke 
me just at the moment when I thought I embraced you. I was 
crying for joy. . . . Remember that we have agreed to pray for 
each other every evening. I never fail to do so, and I feel sure 
our poor mother never forgets it. She loves us so much, and 
she is so far from us. Poor father, good mother, you have no 
more all your children round you.” This touching letter shows 
that, far from souring the disposition of these two noble boys, 
suffering did but elevate their souls, and in the highest degree 
develop their religious feelings. Such as we see Hippolyte at 
that time, he always was; at once timid and proud, having the 
pride which commands respect, and, withal, in his habitual man- 
ner, gentle, modest, even humble, with that Christian humility 
which a profound piety tinged by asceticism could impart. 
Nevertheless, such are the infinite complications and contrasts 
of the human heart, Flandrin, humble as he was, felt his worth 
and knew his power. But his ardent desire to succeed, an ideal 
which he could perceive without the power of realizing it, cast a 
kind of sadness over him. Never intoxicated by praise, his ar- 
tistic consciousness alone could satisfy him, and he was scarcely 
ever satisfied. A flattering word from his master, however, 
always appeased his anxiety ; for no one ever understood better, 
or more sincerely admired, M. Ingres than Hippolyte Flandrin. 
Never was found a pupil more respectful towards his teacher; and 
that even when he was at the height of his glory, when his own 
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great talent was the admiration of all. One loves to linger 
over this respectful attachment. Respect is so seldom met 
with in our days, that when we do find it we cannot but be 
moved by the manifestation. 

The influence of M. Ingres over Flandrin is not contested. 
Everybody knows what he owed to the lessons, the advice, and the 
encouragement of his master, but it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that he suppressed his own tendencies. Far from it; and 
he would smile gently when he heard it stated that his painting 
was an imitation of his master’s. “I wish it were,” said he, “ for 
. he shows his power in the smallest details; but I know that I do 
very differently, and cannot do otherwise.” Although he was 
compelled to give up his first design, to be a battle-painter, and 
to follow the most classic and enlightened instruction of our 
age—*the school,” says M. H. Delaborde, “which has recon- 
ciled two elements, till then, amongst us, always at discord, truth- 
fulness of form and ideal nobleness of the style,”—he preserved 
those qualities which were his peculiar merit: those resources of 
imagination, and that wonderful and elevated sentiment which 
we discover in his decorations as well as in his pictures. Inspir- 
ation never yields there to science. These merits were visible 
even in his “ Theseus.” But we anticipate. 

In 1831, after spending two years in Paris, Hippolyte 
Flandrin for the first time competed for the “ Prix de Rome,” 
and failed. The master was more grieved than the pupil, and 
was even indignant. Let Flandrin himself tell us of this check, 
which was so soon forgotten on account of his victories. He 
wrote thus to his brother Auguste : * 

“My good friend, my dear Auguste, I have experienced the last trial 
in competing for the Great Prize, but it has been dreadful! The sub- 
ject was a figure in painting, three feet high. I executed it, and yester- 

* We borrow the fragments of letters | too solely divided between the love for his 
we quote from a work published a year | family and his master, and the religious 
ago by a friend of the artist, the Viscount | sentiment, to give an equal interest to the 
H. Delaborde, under the title of ‘‘ Letters | 550 pages of this volume. A more limited 
and Thoughts of Hippolyte Flandrin,” | number of letters (only a few of which treat 
a truly reverent jproduction which cannot | of his art) would have been more favourable 


be spoken of without respect. But | to our pious Artist. 
Flandrin’s life was too uniform, his heart 
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day was the day of the decision. I was satisfied with myself, and had 
hopes, but you shall see: M. Ingres, M. Guerin, M. Granet, and three 
other members of the Institute, on entering the hall of exhibition, 
wished to place me first. But no: M. Gros and his party carried it 
otherwise ; and instead of first, I have been voted lust. M. Ingres, at 
length, in despair left the room, protesting with all his might against 
the proceedings of the meeting, and I have not been received. You 
may imagine what I felt when I heard I was excluded, without knowing 
the particulars of the decision. I dared not call on M. Ingres; still I 
could not reproach myself; my figure was far the best; I can say so 
without pride. At last, in the evening I determined to go. I found 
him at dinner, but he ate nothing. Several members of the Institute, 
and among others, M. Guerin, had come to comfort him, but he would ° 
not be consoled. He received me with: ‘Behold the lamb they have 
slaughtered!’ Then, turning to his wife, who was trying to calm him: 
‘Oh! you do not know how cruel and bitter injustice is to the heart of a 
young man.’ And all this with the accent of a heart so deeply moved, 
that tears filled my eyes. He made me sit at his table, dine with him, 
and at last embraced me as a father would his son. I went away and 
was comforted. Oh! what do not I owe to this man who has already 
done so much for us, and who, on this occasion, has perhaps done more. 
I do not know what to say to him, nor how to address him; but I weep 
when I think of him, and it is for gratitude. 

“From time to time, however, regret seizes upon me, for this 
would have been the means of taking a great step, and I could hope to 
do it. Iwas resolved to put out all my strength, and, in fact, was pre- 
pared todo so. And then it was the only way to show my gratitude 
to M. Ingres, for to you, my brother, I can say that my good master 
had founded great hopes on my picture.” 


To meet the expenses of this competition, Hippolyte had re- 
quested his brother to sell a medal he had received a month be- 
fore. But having saved a little money, he did not execute the 
commission, and sent to Hippolyte the trifling sum he required. 
In proof of his gratitude, Flandrin gave him his painting, which 
had been refused indeed, but was consecrated by the praise of 
M. Ingres. 

In the following year, Flandrin found himself in still more 
narrow circumstances, and thought of giving up the competition 
from the fear that he could not pay for his models and colours. 
But a word of M. Ingres :—“ What a pity, I should have been so 
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happy,"—decided him to become a candidate at any cost. He 
was admitted fifth, and began his work at once. Happily, too, at 
this very time he was spared the anguish of actual penury. He 
was accustomed to take portraits in crayons or in oil, and con- 
tented himself with the most trifling remuneration. Months, 
however, often passed without his receiving any orders. But, 
just at the very moment of the competition, by good fortune, 
there came to him a gendarme who wished to send his portrait 
into the country. The price asked for it was ridiculous,—30 
francs, I believe. But these 30 francs were a fortune for 
Flandrin. He began the portrait, and produced a master-piece, 
now unfortunately lost.* 

But new and yet greater obstacles intervened. It was the 
spring of 1832, and the cholera was raging. One of the com- 
petitors died suddenly on his way to the school; Flandrin him- 
self was attacked. This man so gentle showed then wonderful 
courage. He struggled with the disease, and though seriously 
affected, dragged himself every day to the school, leaning on his 
brother’s arm. Constrained at last to yield, he kept his 
bed for a month; but as soon as he could rise he returned to 
his work. There remained but a few days more, yet faithful to 
M. Ingres’ advice, he did not begin to paint until he had de- 
finitively sketched his composition. “But! my poor fellow,” 
said the master on hearing how little he had done, “ you will 
never have finished!” Perseverance and will work miracles. 
Flandrin finished his picture. On the last day, when the com- 
petitors opened their private rooms, and invited each other to 
inspect their works, Flandrin kept his closed, and continued at 
work. One of the students broke open the door, and the whole 
crowd rushed in; but their laughter soon changed into loudly 
expressed admiration. Theseus recognized by his father,—this 
was the subject. Flandrin had treated it with such striking sim- 
plicity, as a man divining antiquity rather than knowing it. 


* The price fixed was 30 francs; but | Flandrin used to say that he never was 
the gendarme looked at the picture with | more pleased than by these five francs ad- 
admiration, and said to the painter: ‘I | ditional out of the soldier's savings. 
promised you 30 francs, but here are 35!" 
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Led by his genius towards all that is great and beautiful, a few 
engravings had enabled him to understand Raphael and 
Leonardo da Vinci. This early picture, well designed, and well 
composed by a certain elegant sobriety and peculiarity, gives 
promise of the painter of St Germain-des-Prés. The competitors 
at once acknowledged his superiority, and without hesitation 
awarded the prize to him. ‘That decision was confirmed by the 
public, but the jury hesitated long, and violent discussions arose 
within it. Let us hear Flandrin speak again; remembering 
only, that the combat between the Classicists and the Roman- 
ticists was then at its height. 


“To-day, 25th of September, the exhibition of our paintings has 
taken place. As the hour of opening approached, my heart beat very 
high, for it is a fearful thing to present oneself for the first time to the 
criticism and censure of the public. At last, the doors were opened, 
the public came in; and from behind, I studied the feelings of the differ- 
ent groups. I saw immediately a great crowd in front of my picture, 
and then a great many people whom I did not know asked if I was not 
M. Flandrin; and when I said I was they complimented me. One 
moment after came all at once our fellow-students. They looked, they 
decided, they came to me, surrounded me, took me by the hand, and 
embraced me. How happy I was at these tokens of friendship. Soon 
came the pupils from other studios. Many of them joined my friends 
in their congratulations; and their number was increased by a crowd 
of persons I had never seen before, amongst whom were newspaper 
writers, as you may see in the ‘ Constitutionnel’ of the 26th. This 
general assent made me very happy, but I wanted the opinion of M. 
Ingres. He had not yet seen my picture, and I trembled. Towards 
noon I went to see him, and told him what had passed at the exhibition. 
He cried for joy, and told me to come back to him at five o’clock, when 
he would have seen it. In the mean while I went again to the exhi- 
bition. The crowd was still before my picture, and remained there till 
the evening. When five o’clock came I went to my master’s. He met 
me with open arms, embraced me, said that very few painters had com- 
menced in so brilliant a manner, that he was proud of having taught 
me; and, in fact, many very flattering things. I tell you all this 
because you are my father, my mother, and my brother; and what 
gives me pleasure fills your hearts with joy. And surely I could not re- 
ceive a sweeter recompense than M. Ingres’ satisfaction, and the manner 
in which he expressed it to me. Ina word, the result of this day is that 
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the artists and the public have decided by an immense majority that I 
deserve the prize. With the public and M. Ingres, I think I deserve it 
too: but I do not believe I shall obtain it. To-day, Thursday the 27th, 
the crowd is as numerous as yesterday, and says the same thing. Many 
persons have called on M. Ingres to congratulate him, which has given 
him great pleasure. This morning he went to see his pupils aud praised 
my picture before them. He spoke of us with such kindness and 
affection! My success is infinitely more than I expected. 

“ Again to-day, the 28th, the crowd is still in front of my picture. 
Everybody assures me of the prize, but I don’t believe it, for the cabal 
is stirring frightfully. 

‘To-day, Saturday the 29th, it is the day for the decision, and yet 
I feel much more tranquil than when I was waiting for M. Ingres’ 
opinion. He and the public have awarded the prize to me, this is the 
cause of my calmness. I have done my best: I hope to endure in- 
justice with courage, because I have done my duty. 

“‘ For us painters, our contest is the battle of Good and Evil: these 
two principles can never be reconciled. Our adversaries too are going 
to assemble all their forces. M. Ingres has left me to go to the 
decision, and said: ‘ We shall see how far men can carry their wicked- 
ness.’ ”” 

And underneath, with a trembling hand, he adds: “ Well, I 
was mistaken! I have obtained the prize. I will tell you more 
about it soon. Good-bye. Your son who loves you, who loves 
you much.” 

One loves to follow thus day by day all those pure emo- 
tions, amongst which no feeling of envy or irritation finds a 
place. This was the first prize carried off by a pupil of M. 
Ingres, and, in consequence, it caused as much excitement 
amongst the public as amongst those who entered warmly into 
the quarrels of the school. And when Filandrin set out for 
Rome, his name was already uttered as one that would become 
renowned. 

On his way to Rome, he stopped nearly two months at Lyons, 
where he had to part with his dearly loved brother. That 
separation cast a gloom on the happiness of his new position. 
What a different life was now beforehim! No more poverty, no 
more anxiety about material wants, he could devote himself 
entirely to his art, and study on the spot the greatest masters, 
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(“speak face to face with them,” as he used to say)—enjoy 
Italian nature, and all the master-pieces of Rome. And yet one 
perceives a deep sadness in all the descriptions which he sent to 
his brother, of the marvels round him. 

“T have just spoken of the town and its beauties. ... They are 
sublime, but the mind is not always disposed to feel them. Often, I am 
very dull; especially in the evening when the sun has set (for I am at 
my window sometimes) ; the sky is magnificent, but the night, which 
begins to fall, sends my thoughts farther, and more deeply than the 
day. I look at the horizon for a long while. . . . I close my window 
when the lights begin to be lighted in the town; I read Plutarch till 
about nine o’clock, then I go to bed, read your letter over again, and 
that of M. Ingres,—and I sleep thinking of you and of him.” 

That separation lasted only a year. In 1834, M. Paul Flandrin 
obtained the prize for Landscape, and joined his brother. And 
a few months afterwards, M. Ingres succeeded Horace Vernet 
as Director of the Academy of Fine Arts at Rome. Flandrin 
thus found himself surrounded by all whom he loved best. 

His severity and the elevation of his character soon made 
him as much loved as esteemed by all the pupils; with some of 
whom he became an intimate friend. “He exercised a real 
fascination—the fascination of a superior artist,” said an able and 
charming painter, M. Ambroise Thomas (his fellow-student at 
Rome), over his grave. Thus respected and beloved, Flandrin 
spent his five years at Rome in serious and increasingly fruitful 
study. The first works he sent home were—a study, Polites, the 
son of Priam, observing the Grecian camp ; Euripides, writing 
his tragedies ina grotto at Salamis ; a young Shepherd in a 
landscape ; The Shepherds of Virgil, a charming little picture 
which he had begun at Paris; St Clair healing the Blind,* 
and the beautiful Study which is at the Luxembourg. In 
that picture there is but one figure, a young man, nude, 
seated on a rock by the sea, who seems wrapped in a deep 
reverie; but what purity, what firm and skilful modelling ;—all 
is warm, living ;—it is certainly one of the most perfect works 
which painting has produced in our age. When M. Ingres saw 


* In the Cathedral of Nantes. 
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this “Study,” he threw his arms round Flandrin’s neck and 
exclaimed: “I see that great painting is not dead in France.” 

The perfection of colouring which made that picture a 
master-piece, is not to be found in the other works of Flandrin. 
Sometimes there are cold tones and harsh grounds, which spoil 
his finest compositions. His “ Dante and Virgil visiting the 
envious, struck with blindness, and comforting them,” painted 
during his first stay in Rome, is more harmonious in colour and 
tint than other paintings superior as compositions. The face 
of Dante is beautiful, simple, and very striking. His pity for 
the wretches crouching beside the rocks is admirably rendered. 
The group of the envious is very fine, and the rocks are well 
characterized. But Virgil does not seem to us happy. Erect 
and impassible, he appears more like a young man unmoved 
by the sufferings he contemplates, than a being set free by death, 
and raised above all sufferings and terrors. 

In the mean time Flandrin felt more and more drawn 
towards religious subjects. Although the reading of the poets, 
and especially of Dante, had moved him deeply; it was to the 
Holy Scriptures that he returned as to his daily bread. He 
rarely laid aside Pascal also. And soon the example of the great 
masters made him see in Religious Painting “the height of art 
and the most worthy employment of genius.” He burned to 
imitate them. In his enthusiasm he wrote one day, on a corner 
of the door of his studio, this verse from the Bible: “Thou, 
Lord, hast made me glad through thy work; I will triumph in 
the works of thy hands.”* 

His “ S¢ Clair” is his first attempt in that direction. One 
can admire in it, even, all the qualities of drawing and of style 
which afterwards made him so remarkable in religious and decor- 
ative painting. This picture is not, however, free from a certain 
coldness; and his “ Jesus and the Little Children,” a year later, is 
infinitely superior to it both in breadth, composition, and fine 
arrangement of groups. We admire especially the two women 
kneeling before Christ, and the group around him. As for the 


* E. Saglio, Gazette des Beaux Arts, Aug., 1864. 
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children, they are enchanting from their grace and naturalness. 
The first woman, clothed in yellow, is wonderfully painted ; and 
forms with the second a group, in which the lines, perfectly 
parallel, astonish the spectator without shocking him,—so pure 
and beautiful are they. The face of Christ does not entirely 
satisfy us. But what painter has not felt his weakness, when he 
had to trace the divine features of Jesus? Flandrin felt that 
weakness, and frankly owned it. He almost always represented 
Christ with his own features idealized. The background of the 
picture is less happy. When Flandrin finished it, he was recover- 
ing from sickness. The time fixed for the sending in of the 
pictures from Rome was drawing near; and he could not com- 
plete his work as he wished. Nevertheless his “ Jesus and the 
Little Children” is a magnificent piece of Religious Painting, 
and it placed Hippolyte Flandrin amongst the first painters of 
our school. 

The artists hastened to greet him on his return from Rome. 
Ary Scheffer loudly expressed the esteem in which he held that 
talent, already so firm and elevated. Attracted to Flandrin’s 
studio by the noise which his “ Jesus with the Little Children” 
made in the world of art, the painter of St Augustine and St 
Monica seemed struck with a kind of stupor at the sight of 
the painting of his young rival. For a long time he remained 
before it motionless, and keeping a silence which at last gave the 
two brothers some inquietude. Withdrawn to the studio, they 
questioned each other by their looks, with a curiosity not free 
from anxiety. All at once Scheffer turned to Hippolyte, and 
cried out: “ No, I know nothing, nothing at all.” Then taking 
both his hands he congratulated him most warmly. This anec- 
dote should surely find its place in any Life of Ary Scheffer, 
among the noblest records of a life (both as artist and man of 
genius) so worthily spent. 

Soon afterwards, the Chapel of St John in the Church of 
St Severinus was entrusted to Flandrin; who from this time 
devoted himself to grand decorative painting, working at his 
easel but occasionally. We must, however, mention “ S¢ Louis 
dictating his Institutions ;” “Napoleon as Legislator ;” and the 
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“ Mater Dolorosa,” painted for the Duke of Berghes, who 
placed it in his wife’s mortuary chapel. This picture was ex- 
hibited in 1845. At the sight of it, the Queen Marie Amélie, 
who a short time before had been so cruelly afflicted by the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, burst into tears,—it was so full 
of pathos. 

Let us now visit the Church of St Severinus, and examine 
more closely this remarkable début of the artist in great paint- 
ing, and attempt to make our readers appreciate all the sweet- 
ness and charm of this first revelation of a talent so especially 
distinguished. The mural paintings of St John’s Chapel 
(which, unhappily, are already suffering from the antiquity of 
the walls) are divided into four panels, two on each side. One of 
them, on the left, represents “the Lord’s Supper,” the arrangement 
of which is in the feeling of the old Italian masters,—of 
Giotto, especially ; although Flandrin knew how to preserve, 
even in following Giotto, the individuality of his talent. The 
St John in that fresco is one of the most impressive figures an 
artist can conceive. Overwhelmed by grief, he leans his head 


on the shoulder of his Divine Master. His attitude expresses 
tenderness and despair. The soul of Hippolyte Flandrin shines 
in that exquisite face. Religious enthusiasm, mingled with and 
lost in that of the “young man,” renders it a marvellous 
creation. Flandrin too seldom gave the reins to his happy 
nature. 


“ St John writing the Revelation, under the dictation of an 
Angel, in the Isle of Patmos,” is the subject of the second panel, 
on the same side. That angel, all brilliant with light, and sus- 
tained by his powerful wings, imparts to us the mysterious and 
profound sensation of the Apocalypse itself. 

On the right side we see “ The Calling and The Death of St 
John.” In the first, the apostle, in all the glory of his traditional 
beauty, appears beside his brother James: both are mending 
their nets. Jesus passes by, and says to them, “ Follow me.” 
Flandrin has rendered this scene with rare excellence. The 
gesture of Jesus is gentle, eloquent, and irresistible. 

In the “ Death of St John,” the apostle is seen half plunged in 
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a vessel of boiling oil. Broken by tortures, he can scarcely lift 
towards heaven his arms, already weakened by old age and aus- 
terities. 

In these compositions, which more resemble pictures than 
the grand decorations which he painted afterwards, Flandsut 
strictly follows the laws of mural painting. No large perspect- 
ives, no great depths, no sharp projections, nothing which could 
injure the proportions of the edifice: the Imes of the painting 
harmonize with those of the architecture.—the colours and the 
effect are not discordant; and the painting does not attempt to 
captivate the eye at the expense of the architecture. The 
painter has restricted himself to showing behind his figures solely 
what was necessary to put these scenes in their own places: the 
walls of a town in The Martyrdom, and a line of mountains in 
The Calling of the Apostle. 

“The Chapel of St John,” says M. Delaborde,* “is not only a work 
full of Christian feeling and tenderness ; it is also a remarkable specimen 
of the picturesque rules which should be followed in such cases ; and if 
these rules have been better respected for these last twenty years; if, 
generally, artists who have had similar tasks, have seemed to observe 
more closely the conditions of this branch of art ; to M. Flandrin belongs 
the glory of having been one of the first to set the example, and to con- 


tribute towards the determination of that progress more than any one 
else.” 


The success of this chapel secured for Flandrin a still more 
important work,—the decoration of the sanctuary of the an- 
cient Church of St Germain-des-Prés;* the nave of which 
he painted many years afterwards. On the right and left 
hand sides of the high altar, he painted two great composi- 
tions, “Jesus entering into Jerusalem,” and “ Christ going 
up to Calvary,” on a gold ground, in the Byzantine style, and 
that of the Italian painters of the 14th century. The former 
painting attracts more general attention, being placed in a better 


* Etudes sur les Beaux-Arts en France 


et en Italie. II. 389. 

+ The Church of St Germain-des-Prés 
was founded in 556, by Childebert. It 
was at first‘called “the Basilica of St Vin- 
cent and the Holy Cross.” Later, on 


account of its great magnificence, it re- 
ceived the name of “ St Germain-le-Doré.” 
During the Revolution this Church was 
turned into a manufactory of saltpetre. It 
was repaired by Charles X., but it has only 
lately recovered its ancient splendour. 
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light; but if one seizes the moment when even a feeble ray 
falls upon the badly-lighted Bearing of the Cross, it is seen to 
be a deeply impressive painting, in which religious pathos rises 
to the height of the great masters. It would be difficult to dis- 
cover more heart-rending eloquence than that of the holy women 
and St John. 

M. Ingres holds this painting in the highest esteem; and we 
cannot add anything to the praise of such a master. Flandrin 
has surpassed himself in the composition of the isolated figures 
in the ogival niches of the second and third stories of the sanc- 
tuary, and in the choir, properly so called. Here we already 
perceive the infinite resources of his talent for monumental 
painting, which unites with the architecture, completes it, 
strengthens it, and assumes its solidity and power. 

In the choir are the twelve apostles, clothed in white; above 
them, the great compositions, the allegorical figures of the 
Virtues ; and higher still St Germain and St Vincent, and the 
founders of the Church, Childebert and Queen Ultrogotha, 
King Robert and the Abbot Morard. All these figures have 
noble forms and a grand air; with a certain power and majesty 


which till this time had not been enough attended to.* 


M. C. H. 


* The illustrations, for which we are | des-Prés, and is a fine example of severe 
indebted to the courtesy of M. Emile | religious feeling, combined with grace and 
Galichon, editor of the ‘ Gazette des | tenderness, which characterized the works, 
Beaux-Arts,” represents the figures of | in this manner, of this great artist—£d. 
Adam and Eve, subsequently painted by | F. 4. Q, R. 

Flandrin, in the clerestory of St Germain- 


(To be continued.) 





THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD*#* 


By Mrs Jameson and Lapy Easttake. 


Wun, in the year 1842, Mrs Jameson first engaged upon 
“The Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art” as her special theme, 
the public had but very limited opportunities of access to -pic- 
tures. of that peculiar class to which her volumes most fre- 
quently referred. Indeed, it was not till the year 1848, the date 
of the actual publication of her first series; that a single devo- 
tional Italian. picture belonging to the 14th century could be 
‘seen i in our National Gallery. This first specimen of early art, 
which at the time was received with very mixed feelings by the 
majority .of artists, was regarded as an unworthy and baneful im- 
portation of errors and pictorial deficiencies under the guise of 
simplicity. - It was a donation from Mr W. Coningham, and 
consisted of two wings of an altar-piece by Taddeo Gaddi, 
painted on a golden ground, and having flat circular glories 
round the’ heads of the various figures. 

A powerful impulse towards a systematic study of Italian 
-painting had already been given by the publication, in 1842, of 
a translation of Dr F. Kugler’s Handbook, with learned notes 
and an instructive preface by C. L. Eastlake, R.A. And this 
interest was strengthened by the appearance in the following 
year of a series of “Essays on the Lives of Remarkable 
Painters,” contributed by Mrs Jameson to the Penny Magazine ; 
in which, almost for the first time, the external life, slsinleaitin, 


* The History of Our Lord, as exem- | Jameson, Continued and completed by 
plified in works of Art, with that of His | Lady Eastlake. 2vols. London: Long- 
Types, &c. Commenced by the late Mrs | mans, 1864. 
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and worldly struggles of the great Italian painters were set forth 
in a popular and engaging form. Until this period all legendary 
stories, beliefs, and traditions to which mediaeval art had chosen 
to ally itself, could only be derived by the English reader from 
the dry and tedious pages of Alban Butler's “Lives of the 
Saints,” or from the prolix and strange stories related in the 
Golden Legends of Voraginus. Mr Eastlake in his Preface to 
Kugler’s Handbooks of Italian Painting truly remarks :— 
“Some acquaintance with the legends and superstitions of the 
middle ages is as necessary to the intelligence of many Italian and Ger- 
man works of Art, as the knowledge of the heathen mythology is to 


explain the subjects of Greek vases and marbles.” —Page xviii of Preface 
to first edition. 


This branch of knowledge was materially advanced in 1847 
by the publication of Lord Lindsay’s “ History of Christian Art,” 
the introductory portion of which was devoted to a learned and 
elaborate exposition of what the writer appropriately termed 
“Christian Mythology.” Lord Lindsay’s book, however, was 
too ponderous and solemn to become generally popular. He 
pointed out in a very impressive manner to those interested in 
the progress of Italian art, the great earnestness of purpose and 
self-devotion which characterized the earliest painters and sculp- 
tors of that country. And his work will long be appealed to 
upon questions connected with the mental development of the 
middle ages. 

Didrod had already published, in 1845, his “Manuel d’ Icono- 
graphie Chrétienne Grecque et Latine,” which was a translation of 
the Byzantine “‘Hepyvsia rig Swygadsxijs, but it was confined 
to the narrow limits of the earliest Greek forms of Christian art, 
and only exhibited the undeviating actions and colours of gar- 
ments imposed upon all church painters. As a point of de- 
parture, however, and including certain themes rarely to be 
met with in the later schools of art, this work maintains its 
special value for purposes of reference. 

By a fortunate combination of artistic talent and apprecia- 
tion with precision of thought, and a power of setting forth the 
older legends in poetical language, Mrs Jameson was singularly 
qualified for the task she had undertaken. She at once suc- 
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ceeded in arousing an interest and supplying information in 
a condensed and agreeable form. The chief aim in the 
selection of her illustrations was to exhibit contrasts, and to 
show what opposite forms the same subject, taken equally 
from sacred history or monkish legends, might assume. Thus, 
in treating of St Sebastian, we are struck by the wide differ- 
ences of appearance which the representations of the same 
saint, according to their period of time or school of art, exhibit ; 
ranging from the classic beauty of the Italian pictures of the 
16th century, to the bizarre and grotesque conceptions of the 
early German woodcuts and carvings. By this undertaking it is 
hardly too much to say that Mrs Jameson, in a great measure, 
prepared the public for the reception of certain of the earlier 
examples of German and Italian art, now highly esteemed in our 
National collection. It was soon felt that glaring artistic faults 
and even technical deficiencies might derive compensation, from 
the remembrance of some touching incident to which the pic- 
ture referred, or from the particular interpretation of some 
interesting legend, with which the spectator had become ac- 
quainted. 

Mrs Jameson’s first volumes were prepared and issued in a 
spirit of unfeigned diffidence of her own powers, blended with 
so much real earnestness in the subject as amounted to art- 
enthusiasm, and which, as successive editions were demanded, 
rose even to a still higher pitch. Her exquisite sensibility and 
clear judgment became still more strongly manifest in her treat- 
ment of that most difficult subject of all, “The Legends of the 
Madonna.” Great as the difficulties and dangers attending such 
a subject were known to be, Mrs Jameson successfully over- 
came and avoided them. Her pure womanly nature and gen- 
erous and independent mind were the mainsprings of her success. 

One single point, however, tended to impair the effect of 
this concluding volume. The beautiful and tender etchings, 
printed in a delicate brown colour, which had imparted a singular 
charm to the first portion of the series, were, unfortunately, dis- 
continued ; and heavy outlines executed in lithographic transfer 
employed instead. The change was much to be regretted, since 
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in portraying the tender and sublime attributes of the Virgin 
Mary, the “ Mother of God,” a superior precision and delicacy 
of pencilling would have been most desirable. But, unfortun- 
ately, the alteration was not a matter of choice or inclination ; 
the authoress stated in her Preface that she was compelled to 
relinquish the use of copper engraving in consequence of a 
failure in the powers of sight. 

The culminating point of the series had, however, still to be 
attained. This was to, be the History of Our Lord and St John 
the Baptist; than which no sublimer or more universally accept- 
able theme could, be imagined, and, at the same time, one 
which would have been open as daylight and free from those 
difficulties of a theological nature which had so seriously im- 
perilled the former portion. 

Whilst actively engaged in the collection and arrangement 
of materials for these concluding volumes, the authoress was 
suddenly snatched away by death; and for awhile, there appeared 
no prospect of the work being brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion; or even of the disjointed materials and fragmentary por- 
tions, already written, being made at all available for the public, 
Fortunately, at this juncture, Lady Eastlake, whose position 
and remarkable endowments as a writer on Art at once singled 
her out for the task, when applied to, cheerfully undertook the 
work of completion. 

How much still remained to be done she has herself gracefully 
told us, and we may naturally imagine how great must have 
been the perplexity of unravelling, arranging, and blending the 
tangled threads, all of which had doubtless been clear in the 
mind of the originator. If in the refined style and treatment 
adopted by Mrs Jameson, a tender earnestness and spirit of 
persuasion lingered, we must acknowledge a superior sense of 
power and grandeur of treatment to distinguish that which her 
continuator has achieved. It appears almost significant that a 
dignity and superiority of style have been thus reserved. 

On first looking into these volumes the reader will naturally 
be surprised to find so large a space—more than half of the 
first volume—devoted to matter and subjects antecedent to 
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Jesus Christ himself. Those patriarchs and prophets who have 
been regarded as types or persons directly prefiguring our 
Lord, would unquestionably claim a passing notice, such as Mrs 
Jameson gave of Judith, Esther, and other types of the Virgin, 
in the introduction to her volume of the Madonna. But 
elaborate pictorial notices were hardly to be expected. Such, 
however, in her zeal and the abundance of artistic materials, 
Lady Eastlake has vouchsafed to us. 

The system of placing subjects taken from the New Testa- 
ment in connexion with those from the Old, so as to present 
both type and antitype, was learnedly treated of by Mr Eastlake 
in his notes to the original edition of Kugler; wherein also he 
was the first to point out the value of the MS. collections of 
pictorial designs, bearing the name of “ Speculum Humane 
Salvationis,” and of the series many times repeated in primitive 
wood engravings, generally known as the “ Biblia Pauperum.” 
Busts and figures of prophets and sibyls are frequently in- 
troduced in the borders surrounding these pictures. Various 
subjects copied from these early woodcuts facsimiled by M. 
Berjeau, are introduced among the historical illustrations. It is 
in these works that the relation between our Lord and Enoch, 
~ Joseph, Moses, David, Solomon, and Jonah, are most dwelt 
upon. 

This system of retrospection is, however, carried back be- 
yond either the creation of man, of the world itself, or the di- 
vision of light from darkness. And we find representations of 
“God creating Light and the Angels,” “ Lucifer in rebellion,” 
and “Christ blessing the 7th day” (under a human form). 

Only a very small portion of this introduction has been written 
by Mrs Jameson herself. It was eventually found necessary to 
depart in some measure from the general arrangement of matter 
as at first intended. Lady Eastlake tells us that in the original 
plan it had been proposed to place the ideal and devotional sub- 
jects—such as the Good Shepherd, the Lamb, the Second Person 
of the Trinity, first ; the Scriptural history of our Lord’s life on 
earth next; and lastly, the types from the Old Testament. 
Seeing now the abundance of material and the indication of a 
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very great deal more that might have been forthcoming, and 
would only serve to satisfy a craving already raised, it is to be 
regretted that this last-named portion of the work had not been 
reserved and set apart to form a distinct and concluding volume. 
This idea, Mrs Jameson had herself, on a former occasion, ex- 
pressed to the writer of the present article. The heroic spirit 
grace, and power, shown in many of these precursory figures as 
they are now placed in the volume, have somewhat a tendency 
to interfere with, or detract from, the singleness and importance 
of the one great subject of the book. 

We do not find any worthy representation of those pictorial 
subjects, Moses and the Brazen: Serpent, and the Burning Bush. 
The Passage of the Red Sea is represented only by a group of 
five classic figures from the alto-relief on an ancient sarcophagus. 
The text, however, leads us to wish that a second illustration 
had been given from a Psalter in the Bibliothéque Impériale 


ean 
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(roth century), where Pharaoh in armour is vainly contending 
against a grand male figure, BY@OX, or the Deep, who is 
pulling him down. 

The Pastoral group of David surrounded by his sheep, and 
playing the harp, taken from a Greek MS. at Paris (oth 
century), affords an admirable illustration of the simple treat- 
ment of this subject, according to classic forms. Melodia and the 
mountain near Bethlehem are personified under human shapes ; 
and the distant trees in landscape treatment, with a monumental 
column encircled by a fillet, might almost be taken for a fresco 
from Herculaneum of the Augustan period. The city of Beth- 
lehem, notwithstanding the personifications of locality already 
introduced, appears as an actual group of buildings, with the 
name written below, in front of the gate, in the far distance. 

The History of Solomon, one almost more capable than any 
other of artistic differences, both of representation and of dramatic 
rendering, is dismissed in a comparatively small space, whilst 
that universally attractive theme in all branches of art, “The 
Judgment of Solomon,” is allowed to pass without a single 
illustration. 

The Root of Jesse does not form any subject of special 
example: it is merely mentioned at page 203; but the Tree of 
the Cross receives particular notice in the second volume, and 
an extremely well-executed copy of the fine illumination 
(Arundel 83) in the British Museum, is introduced with elaborate 
transcripts of the various labels. Ina pictorial sense we might 
naturally have desired to see further illustrations of the prophets 
and sibyls, notwithstanding that Mrs Jameson had previously, 
in the Life of the Madonna, enlarged upon Augustus and the 
Tiburtine Sibyl. We are strengthened in the wish, remembering 
that in that volume (p. li. of Introduction) she had observed 
“of the Prophets and Sibyls who attend on Christ in his cha- 
racter of the Messiah or Redeemer, I shall have much to say 
when describing the artistic treatment of the life and character of 
our Lord.” 

The gospel of the Infancy of Jesus Christ is passed over on 
the ground that the miracles ascribed to our Lord’s childhood 
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are of puerile or vindictive nature, and that the art derived from 
this source is insignificant in amount and generally inferior in 
character. The “ Massacre of the Innocents” and “Christ dis- 
puting with the Doctors” are subjects given, as they stand, almost 
entirely from Mrs Jameson’s pen; but there can be little doubt 
that they were intended to receive still fuller treatment, and 
would have been distinguished by pictorial illustration. In like 
manner the parables of “ the Good Samaritan” and “ the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins” have been left merely as the authoress had 
sketched them, with only a single illustration, a woodcut from 
the “Speculum Humane Salvationis.” In few subjects are 
greater varieties of artistic treatment to be met with than in the 
“Baptism of Christ” and the “Raising of Lazarus.” Here, 
again, it is to be regretted that pictorial illustration was not more 
extensively adopted. 

The second volume commences with the “Passion of our 
Lord,” and the subject extends beyond the Crucifixion, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension, to Christ as the Second Person of the 
Trinity ; ideal and devotional subjects; and concludes with the 
Last Judgment. 

The labours of Mrs Jameson do not extend beyond the first. 
From this period the work assumes a different character. The 
second volume may be regarded as complete in itself, and the 
illustrations are selected with due regard to variety and contrast. 
It is in this volume that the superior powers of Lady Eastlake 
become at once evident. At the period when Mrs Jameson 
first undertook the series, she had, in addition to the advantage of 
her own practised hand for preparing copies and etchings, the 
skilful and ready pencil of her niece, now Mrs Macpherson of 
Rome, to depend on. This young lady had rendered her ex- 
tensive assistance; and at the same time another clever artist, 
Miss Harriet Clarke, engraved most of the earlier woodcut 
illustrations with good success. The wood-drawings in the 
“History of our Lord” are also the work of two accomplished 
ladies, Miss Clara Lane and Miss Matteaux. But the principal 
feature of these new volumes is the excellent etchings done by 
Mr Edward Poynter, in which the precision of drawing and 
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firmness of lirte-are especially remarkable. At the same time, it 
is no less to bd observed that hisworks are equally distinguished 
by the readiness with which he has adapted his needle to the 
imitation of so miany opposite peculiarities of style. 

Great power and refinement are observable in his transcripts 
of Luini’s “Christ being unbound from the Column” and 
“ Christ after the Flagellation,” by Velasquez. Cigoli’s “Ecce 
Homo” and the “ Elevation of the Cross,” by Van Dyck. It is 
hardly possible to point to two more opposite subjects than the 
“Tree offthe Cross,” from a MS. of the 14th century in the 
British Museum, and “The Ascension” from Perugino’s cele- 
brated picture at Lyons, both of which are rendered with an 
almost Protean facility. 

The pictorial illustra- 
tions in this volume are so 
arranged that one may by 
them alone study a succes- 
sion of events, with all their 
subordinate incidents, such 
as few persons have ob- 
served, and fewer still are 
familiar with. The repre- 
sentation of the Cruci- 
fixion is divided into 
various classes, an observ- 
ance of which not only 
assists our comprehension, 
but greatly contributes to 
our interest in them. It 
might. have added to the 
value of the work, had more 
extensive references been 
made to the fine monu- 
ments that exist in painted 
glass, illustrative of the his- 
tory of our Lord. The 
= comprehensive series of 
subjects arranged as types 
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and anti-types in the spacious windows at King’s College 
chapel, Cambridge, at Fairford church in Gloucestershire, 
and to be found also among some of the oldest glass at Can- 
terbury Cathedral, might have afforded some valuable materials 
to the Art student. But the most generally interesting por- 
tion of the book will be found in those passages which relate 
to the Portraits of Christ. The changes of type observable 
in the different representations of the countenance of our 
Blessed Lord surprise by their extraordinary variety. This 
subject is judiciously placed at the very beginning of ‘the book. 
The woodcut illustrations are excellent. From the classic 
and beardless face, as shown in antique sculpture, we are led 
at once to the severe and forbidding countenance of the Byzan- 
tine school, by passing over the long-accepted and very in- 
teresting portraits from the Roman cemeteries of St Calixtus 
and St Pontianus. These, as Lady Eastlake explains, she 
abstains from reproducing, not because they are too well known, 
but because they are “surrounded with too much obscurity,” 
admitting, at the same time, their importance as having been 
“generally cited as fixed 

points from which all heads 

of Christ diverge.” It is 

also observed “that all ac- 

counts of pictures of our 

Lord taken from Himself 

are without historical found- 

ation. We are therefore 

left to imagine the expres- 

sion most befitting the cha- 

racter of Him who took 

upon Himself our likeness, 

and looked at the woes and 

sins of mankind through 

§ the eyes of our mortality.” 

The mild and handsome 

face taken from a Russian 

or Byzantine representation 

of the picture sent to King 
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Abgarus is one of the most pleasing of the earliest types. Another 
eastern portrait from a Byzantine manuscript in the British 
Museum (Harleian, 1810) of the 12th century is of still greater re- 
fmement.and of superior character; owing to the greater expres- 
sion of intellect and, as it were, of purpose, infused into it. The 
truth of the writer’s general observation that “ the type was that 
given to the general human physiognomy in that particular 
school and period, and not to the separate person of our Saviour,” 
is shown by the strange forms adopted in some of the Anglo- 
Saxon illuminated manuscripts, and by the heads of Christ 
painted during the reign of Henry III. of England. “Fra 
Angelico was the first 

who attained the won- 

drous gift of expression, 

by which each indi- 

vidual received a separ- 

ate existence. He there- 

fore may be said to have 

been the first who iso- 

lated Christ * * * 

Nor could Raphael run 

his course without set- 

ting the stamp of his 

mind on this sacred 

mead. * -© -@ As Ast 

exulted more and more 

- in her mechanical tri- 

umphs, the likelihood of a true homage to that head di- 
minishes. The juicy and facile brush of the Venetian School 
scarcely rises above a courteous and well-liking benevolence 
of expression, and Christ in Titian’s Tribute Money falls 
even below that standard. Albert Diirer, however grand in 
his Man of Sorrows, is most so when he hides the face. 
Flemish art passes from the meanest and ugliest conceptions, 
in the engravings of the 15th and beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, to the handsome, florid, earthly head by Rubens, and 
that more refined, but scarcely more spiritual, by Vandyck ; 
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Dutchman who occasionally transfigures vulgar forms with a 
glory that hides every blemish ; so that Christ, under the hand 
of Rembrandt, though not beautiful and not dignified, has yet 
a holiness which scarcely any other master has attained.” 

It is indeed rare to meet with learning and deep research so 
equally distributed throughout a succession of varied stories and 
sentiments, as we find in the present volumes. Many of the 
scenes, notwithstanding even the present predilection for depict- 
ing modern events of every-day life, could hardly fail to incite 
the pencil of rising artists. The very fact of certain thrilling 
subjects remaining hitherto comparatively unattempted in art, 
ought to rouse the ardour of poetical invention, and lead to 
productions of a really sublime character; such, for instance, as 
“Our Lord subject to His Parents,” and, when upon receiving 
the news of the death of a beloved friend, “Jesus wept.” What 
lessons of humility and example of sympathy with our own na- 
ture! Grand and touching as such subjects are, we cannot but 
feel that we have among us artists abundantly qualified not only ~ 
both with imagination and executive powers, but also with be- 
coming dignity of conception and intensity of pathos, to engage 
upon them. 

Were it practicable, either in regard to space or time, for us 
to quote largely from Lady Eastlake’s work, we should be dis- 
posed to reproduce entirely that portion of the second volume 
(pp. 305—313) which relates exclusively to the Ascension. It 
affords a perfectly fair and comprehensive example of the whole. 
Within the compass thus indicated we find legitimately con- 
trasted sculptures and paintings of the most opposite character. 
Even here, however, the chief pictorial representations are de- 
scribed by the pen in lieu of being reproduced by actual forms. 
The description of Coreggio’s treatment of this subject in the 
cupola of S, Giovanni at Parma may almost be said to be as full 
of life and vigour as the figures in the fresco itself; thus pre- 
paring the way for a concluding and comparatively playful 
description of the extent to which superstition still lingers in the 
East, and how long it remained impressed upon the pictorial 
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productions of Italy and Germany, to a period even beyond the 
middle ages. Lady Eastlake thus terminates her chapter :— 

“In thus giving to the subject of the Ascension the various 
forms natural to different periods and minds, Art has also retained 
the impress of a superstition obtained in the scholastic times, 
and which even still attracts the devotion of the pilgrim. In 
addition to the many holy places in Jerusalem, which to this day 
are matters of ardent controversy, the very spot on the Mount 
of Olives'‘whence our Lord ascended was pointed out. ‘There 
was no difficulty in this, for the prints of His sacred feet:were 
asserted to have been left. *-* * * Finally, a church was con- 
structed around these precious memorials, with a circular open- 
ing in the roof above them, through which, by a reversal of 
‘dates, which does not seem to disturb the pilgrim’s faith, the 
‘body of our Lord is supposed to have ascended. Of this church 
Art takes no account, but she retains the record of the footprints 
in the ‘Speculum Salvationis’ and other religious illustrated 
works, both in the Italian and German forms of the 14th and 
15th centuries.” 
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ABOUT ETCHING. 


L’eau-forte était le délassement et le caprice favori des maitres. Ils jetaient sur la planche 
lidée ou la conception que le pinceau aurait ralentie; ils dessinaient sur le 
vernis comme sur le papier. Leurs plus intimes confidences sont écrites sous cette 
forme libre et rapide ; car l"eau-forte d'un grand peintre suppose toujours un éclair 
de verve qu’il.n’a pas voulu laisser refroidir.— Paul de St Victor. 

Could we chain down the original artist to the engraver’s stool and get him to carry 
his work as far as he could with intelligent execution we should havea “ finished * 
engraving far more valuable than any etching.—“ V.” 


* * * 


PRACTISED with enthusiasm by the older painters—fitfully and rarely 
by the new; of general artistic interest in one age—of comparative in- 
difference, if not of mystery, in the next; in healthy activity for a cen- 
tury—asleep for two; an Art to which Rembrandt devoted a life— 
Reynolds, probably, not a thought ; once in such esteem that even its 
vendor sought to identify himself with its éclat by inscribing with his 
autograph the finest specimens of it that passed through his hands— 
now the art of all others that the modern publisher is least disposed to 
embark in. 

A Man of sordid temperament—a great painter; a miser—a spend- 
thrift ; a low fellow, gross, licentious, insensible to the claims of society 
or even of common honesty—a Jew who constantly drew his subjects 
from some touching passage in the life of our Lord—an avaricious 
man who spent a fortune on the emblems and accessories of his art-—a 
coarse man who surrounded himself with whatever could elevate the 
taste or correct the judgment. 

A House, the second on the right as you enter the Breestraat from 
the bridge of St Anthony, in the Jews’ quarter of Amsterdam, squalid, 
neglected, stripped by the bailiffs, condemned by the law—fit tenement 
for a man who was born and who died a beggar. 

A Museum of European reputation containing not a tithe of what 
that house contained. 

A Statue just set up. 
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Such, if we listened to it, would be the dissonant key-note—if we 
accepted it, the discordant text—to any inquiry we might contemplate 
into the claims of Etching and of Etchers to rank in art. We think it 
honest to say, at once, that we reproduce it only to find in its paradoxes 
and its contradictions a justification for disallowing it; and that if—as 
a map of a rugged country over which we invited them to travel—we 
set it before our readers, we do so only that they may avoid its 
pitfalls. Our object in the short paper we are about to write is to 
invoke new interests, not to maintain old prejudices. If Etching is a 
mystery, our aim is to explain it ; if its capabilities have heen exagger- 
ated, to define their limits ; if underrated, to plead for their extension ; 
if it is an art worthy of revival, to revive it. If we are not sanguine of 
complete success in this, we may do something to clear the way for 
abler writers. We shall endeavour to effect this end by such a cursory 
estimate as our space permits us to make of the part played by the old 
Etchers in the history of Art—and especially by the chief of them, Rem- 
brandt—by a comparison of Etching and engraving, of the etching line 
and the burin line, and of the special qualities of each—by a glance at 
the theory that Etching implies imperfect drawing and the loose treatment 
which belongs to the sketch—by a consideration of what good drawing 
is, and of the part it plays in the production of expression—and by a 
demonstration of the kind of previous knowledge and skil! which ap- 
pears to us to be required by the Etcher. We then propose to describe 


the practice of Etching, as we ourselves understand it, and the part which 
depends on the printer. 


I. If we take the great roll of engravers on copper from the inven- 
tion of the art in the 15th century to its absorption by photography in 
the 19th, we find that, with the exception of a few men who interposed 
-and (for a time) practised a novel method, it consists entirely of workers 
with the burin. Secondly, that these burinists divide themselves into 
two main classes,—thdose who were original artists and engraved their 
own works, and those who merely copied the works of others. The 
first of these groups, which we may designate that of the Painter- 
engravers and which represents the use of the burin in its simplest and 
purest form, begins with Martin Schoen and has its perfect type in 
Diirer. The other, that of the line-engravers commonly so called, takes 
its impulse from Goltzius, Cornelius Cort, and Agostino Caracci, and 
brings their innovations with but slight modifications down to our own 
time. The Etchers and the mezzotinters appear to have come in some- 
what, as it were, en contumace, the first to protest with the early en- 
gravers in favour of greater liberty and a more natural treatment—the 
last with the mechanical engravers for a more painter-like quality. We 
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find, as might be expected, little bond of union between any of these 
groups beyond the plate they worked upon. The early painters with 
their imperfect chymistry appear to have been content to use the graver 
as the only tool known to them capable of ploughing the copper, and 
some of these, being great masters, so far triumphed over the instrument 
as to produce with it work which excites our wonder and admiration 
to this day; but the moment the possibility of acting upon the plate 
by an implement used like a pencil was shown to them the burin fell 
from their hands and they became Etchers, while the graver descended 
at once to a class of men who till then had had no existence, and who 
thenceforth undertook, by a slow and laborious process to which, if 
they had used it properly, the instrument was not ill-adapted, to re- 
produce the works of the others. We say advisedly, if they had used 
it properly: because no sooner had they obtained possession of it than, 
like inferior workmen, they seemed bent on showing to what ex- 
travagance its use might be carried and how independent it might 
be made of the painter’s art. Ridiculing the unskilful attempts of 
Marc Antonio to make it effective as an instrument of expression, 
they proceeded at once to show how tones might be rendered by 
lozenge-shaped intervals with or without a dot in the centre of each— 
the bursting rain-cloud by an arrangement of concentric curves not un- 
like the engine-turning at the back of a modern watch—atmospheric 
backgrounds by a sort of tooling which produced something of the effect 
of watered silk—draperies by recipe—skies by a machine—and the swell- 
ing muscles by flourishes which outdo, as tours de force, all the efforts 
of the modern calligrapher. There is not, therefore, and there never 
was, anything that could be called a rivalry between the etchers and the 
later engravers. They represent distinct classes—the class of artist and 
the class of copyist,—a distinction to be firmly insisted upon, partly be- 
cause it is a radical distinction, but principally because we shall have to 
show that it is impossible to invent with the graver, and that the mere 
adoption of the tool implies the practice of a secondary art. Nor is 
this position shaken, but rather proved, by the fact that the painter- 
engravers used it, since, even in their hands, it only served them (and 
that in a servile way) * for copying the drawings they had previously 
elaborated. Rembrandt was among the first to protest against the 
continued use of the burin, and the documents recently discovered 
in the Chamber of Insolvents at Amsterdam show us clearly the 
grounds on which he founded his intervention. 


* See an unfinished proof of the Adam and Eve, by Albert Diirer, in the British 
Museum. 
10 * 
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In Rembrandt’s house in the Breestraat, besides upwards of 150 
pictures in oil, most of them by himself and his pupils, but some of 
them by Van Eyck, Raphael, Giorgione, and Michael Angelo ; besides 
casts from the life of whole and of parts of figures and animals, statues, 
antique busts, arms and armour, wind and stringed instruments, 
zoological, mineralogical, and botanical specimens, costumes, and every 
conceivable accessory to artistic suggestion and production,—were found 
nearly 100 volumes of the prints of all the great painter-engravers who had 
flourished in Europe from the discovery of the art to his own time— 
Schoen, the Meckens, Lucas Cranach, Lucas of Leyden, Diirer, Van- 
dyke, Rubens, Hollar, Holbein, Jordaens, Andrea Mantegna, Bonasone, 
Titian, Guido, Tempesta, the Caracci, &c.; the most precious works 
(we quote the catalogue) of Mare Antonio, after the designs of Raphael ; 
together with a supplementary collection of the prints of contemporary 
artists, who, as they are not mentioned by name, were probably the 
etchers. In a word, not only a complete illustration of the engraver’s 
art as it had been practised for 200 years, but an almost equally com- 
plete representation of Art itself, as it had existed since the revival. 
The gothicism of the Germans, the academicism of the Italians, and 
the realism of the Flemings, had here each a fair and, as exemplified 
in their engraving, a more ample demonstration than they had ever 
received before ;—the graceful contours of Marc Antonio conveying 
a refined ideal of that kind of beauty which depends upon form—the com- 
plex but more dexterous curves and inflexions of Albert Diirer, not devoid 
of a certain semi-barbarous expression—the noble simplicity of Andrea 
Mantegna—the strength of Rubens—the weakness of Guido—the truth 
of Holbein—the courtly artifice of Vandyke. Rembrandt availed him- 
self of this vast collection as a man who lived only for his art would. 
It was an open book to him to which we find him making constant 
reference; at one time adding to its stores by bidding chivalrous prices 
for single prints of masters with whom he might be supposed to have 
little sympathy, but in whom, doubtless, he saw a quality which he 
thought cheaply acquired at any price;* at another making elaborate 
studies of subjects which interested him or which served his immediate 
purpose. To this collection and to his numerous copies of the Oriental! 
drawings which it contained,—prompted, of course, by the innate senti- 
ment which led him to use them for such a purpose,—we probably owe it 
that of all the men who have undertaken to illustrate the Bible, he is the 
only one that has been able to give faithful expression to its simple reality 
and to make us personal sharers in the homely and impressive incidents 


* For “ The Espiegle” of Lucas Van Leyden 88 guilders. 
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with which it abounds. Who, for instance, that has seen that com- 
monest of his etchings the “ Return of the Prodigal,” * or that still 
more affecting one of “ Tobit ”+—the stricken old man vainly feeling for 
the door which is within a foot of him ;—or the little subject full of grief 
of the disciples carrying our Lord to the burial; { or the so-called 
“ Death of the Virgin,”§—the body slipping towards the foot of the bed, 
as dying bodies do—without being sensible of this faculty, and of the 
deep natural tenderness of character by the promptings of which alone 
their author could have produced them? To the influence of Titian, 
again, whose drawings Rembrandt possessed, we owe the splendid 
backgrounds of some and whole subjects of others of his etchings ;|| 
while, in a minute copy of a morality of Andrea Mantegna’s,{ 
we have a singular proof that the quaint but impressive work of 
the earliest and most simple of his predecessors was not without its 
influence upon him. We have been thus particular in directing atten- 
tion to the copious use made by Rembrandt of his collection,** 
because we wish to show that it was not without due warrant and 
consideration that he broke through the prescriptions of two centuries, 
and because it presents the great student to us in a noble aspect and 
in a character as far removed as possible from that of the charlatan 
and the cheat. Then, again, what man more competent or more 
likely than he—surrounded by all that was accounted great in art— 
to perceive and to weigh, to select and to turn to account, what- 
ever he thought worthy his adoption, or—if-he had found a better—to 
amend the practice he had begun in his father’s mill ? 

(It may not unreasonably be asked how far a knowledge of mezzotint 
would have affected the practice of Rembrandt and his brother Etchers. 
It is not probable that he ever saw a print engraved in this manner, for 
though Siegen lived in his day and Prince Rupert enjoyed a European 
reputation, Abraham Bosse,++ who wrote in Paris in 1645, appears never 
to have heard of either of them (as engravers), or, even of Rembrandt 
himself. We think it not unlikely that had Rembrandt known of this 
art he would, like Reynolds, have been glad to avail himself of it in the 
reproduction of his works; but that he would have seen in it a substi- 


* Ch. Blanc. 43. no work by Velasquez, a circumstance only 
+ Ch. Blane. 15. to be accounted for by the isolation of 
t Ch. Blanc. 60. Holland in those disastrous times, and the 
§ Ch. Blanc. 70. ennity then existing between that country 
|| The St Jerome with the lion and the | and Spain. 

square tower. Ch. Blanc. 75. tt Taicte des maniéres de graver en 
@ See an elaborate drawing in the | taille douce sur l'airain. Par le moyen des 

British Museum, eaux fortes et des vernis durs et mols, 
** The collection of Rembrandt includes | Paris, 1645. 
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tute for etching, or that he himself would have practised it, we do-not 
for a moment believe ; for, though the results are undoubtedly painter- 
like, the process by which they are obtained is negative rather than posi- 
tive, a process rather of elimination than of artistic construction, in 
which the original touch of the master has no part, and, therefore, one 
which would have been intolerable to a genius essentially creative.) 

II. We have next to compare Etching with engraving—the etching 
line with the burin line—and to estimate the special qualities which 
belong to each. It is a serious task, and one which, to do it justice, 
would require all the space at our disposal. As it is we must content 
ourselves with a mere appreciation of the differences between them, leav- 
ing it to others to work out the subject with the care it deserves. Such 
a cursory comparison as we are able to make here may, we think, be 
best obtained by an examination of the instruments themselves— 
the point and the burin. It is the comparison of the pen with the 
plough! In one case a finely-pointed style obedient to every movement 
of the sentient hand—in the other a tool driven by the elbow against an 
object brought to meet it half way; in one case suppleness, liberty, 
rapidity and directness of utterance, and the faculty of keeping pace 
with the ideas as they are formed—in the other, the combined action of 
two hands and the active opposition of two forces—that of the instru- 
ment against the plate, and of the plate against the instrument. What 
wonder that the line described by one should be free, expressive, full 
of variety—by the other, cold, constrained, and uninteresting ; that one 
should be personal as the hand-writing—the other without identity ; 
that the difference between the two should be, in point of fact, as the 
difference between any two things of which mechanical effort is the 
parent of one, and brain impulsion of the other! We invite those 
able writers who contend that more painter-like qualities are to be 
obtained from the burin than from the point, and whose .opinions we 
are anxious to respect merely because they differ from us, to reflect for a 
moment upon the fashion of the two instruments and on the way in 
which they are used ; on the mobility and independence of one, and the 
limitations and restraints which its very form imposes upon the other. 
What marvellous memoranda may not be made by the point while the 
burin is delving its conventional and inexpressive furrow! Take but a 
single instance, and that a small one, of the work of the point—the 
little portrait two inches square of Rembrandt’s mother (so called,* but 
which should rather be his grandmother, seeing that it is the head of 
a woman of 75 and he then but 22)—the finely-drawn mouth, full of 


* Ch. Blanc. 193. 
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shrewd experience and ironical humour—the puckering inward of the 
upper lip—the flaccidity of the soft parts of the face as they hang from 
their attachments above, or lie loosely on the flattened bones beneath 
—the half drooping, half corrugated lid (sign of vigour in age) just 
disclosing, and that with surprising archness, the small grey iris—the 
arching upwards in expressive folds of the brow on the same side—the 
age of the forehead—the minute point (marvel of observation in an artist 
who had enjoyed none of the benefits of academical teaching) of the 
end of the right nasal bone over which the fleshy part of the nose has 
slightly sunk, and the consequent want of symmetry between the two 
sides of the nose itself—and lastly, the intelligent establishment of the 
planes which compose the head, and the attribute of expression .which 
pervades the whole. Here is a portrait, we had almost said, by an 
amateur, for Rembrandt when he did it was still an inmate of his father’s 
mill, What do our figure painters say to it? Is it well drawn? Or 
our engravers? What if it had been done by the burin and a month 
bestowed upon it instead of a sitting? Could the burin have done it at 
all? Then, by way of contrast, take a good example of what a dis- 
tinguished writer has called the great military qualities of line engrav- 
ing—the first of the masterpieces of Goltzius, “the Annunciation,” Pone 
metum, €8c.*—and compare the clouds on which are the attendant angels 
with the clouds in Rembrandt’s etching of “ the Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds.” + We have chosen an important example, and, as the 
two incidents are not dissimilar, the comparison is not an unfair one. 
Here we have some of the ingenious modes adopted by the burinist to 
render texture, light, and air. We forbear to dwell upon them. But 
what of the other? What dramatic interest, what gradation, and, in 
the landscape beneath, what mystery of shadow! Or, take the wonder- 
ful heap of cumulus in the etching known as “The Three Trees,’”— 
sun and rain contending in wreaths of various transparency, and all 
ready to burst and scatter themselves in glittering spray on the thirsty 
and expectant plain! The properties of the etching line are, in point 
of fact, almost wholly mental—those of the engraved line wholly, or 
almost wholly, mechanical. The mental properties of the etching line 
are originality and personality, so that we actually recognize a line of 
Rembrandt or of Claude; out of which properties, again, come the 
qualities of expression, delicacy, colour, tenderness, and whatever else 
the artist is capable of. The burin line being without either originality 
or personality is without mental expression, except such as may be 
evolved from it in the act of copying. It is on account of its personal 





* Bartsch, 15. (1.) t+ Ch. Blanc, 17. 
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qualities that the Etcher takes care to break the continuity of his 
line as seldom as possible, leaving it, so to speak, to assert its own 
beauty. Let us, however, not be misunderstood. After all it is 
but a conventional expression, and this respect paid to it as a line 
may only be when the artist employs it in the conventional sense. 
When he has to elicit tones and values from it he will not only 
not hesitate to sacrifice it but will even take care to ignore it. 
For, art being but the representation of nature by means more or 
or less conventional, the best art should be that in which the conven- 
tional element is in the least quantity, or in which its employment is 
least apparent. A line—there being none in nature—is the acme of con- 
ventionalism: therefore, painting and sculpture, in which it is least 
employed, should be the best arts. For Etching we claim no more than 
that of all the reproductive arts in which the conventional line is em- 
ployed it is the one in which, being used by the artist, it is made most 
conducive to intellectual expression. We think that line engraving 
should be among the least esteemed of the arts because, in it, the 
objectionable element is not only paraded but reduced to an absurd 
formulary. How, then, it may be asked, does it happen that this form 
of art has imposed itself upon us for so long, and that line engravers, 
who are copyists, are admitted to the honours of the Academy, while 
Etchers, who are artists, have scarcely a locus standi there? The 
answer is little suggestive of the independence of our art judgment. 
We fear that in looking at a picture, instead of taking a standard of 
comparison in nature, we are so apt to take one in some mode of 
expressing nature which has become, by common consent, the accepted 
mode, that we find what we are looking at good or bad only in propor- 
tion as it approaches or recedes from that standard. Any familiar 
example will serve to show how readily the eye becomes vitiated and 
suffers itself to be abused by what, intuitively, it would feel to be bad. 
A new fashion in dress—an enormous bonnet for instance—however 
ludicrous at first, soon establishes its sway, and maintains it too, till the 
sense of propriety, which was just becoming secure, is disturbed anew 
by the pretensions of a small one. So in art: we are probably uncon- 
scious how conventional it is, and what slaves we are become to par- 
ticular forms of it. The first attempt at representation by lines had, 
doubtless, much the same effect upon the observer as the peripheral 
tracings upon the Egyptian monoliths have upon us; but after a 
time he became accustomed to them, and could even bear to see them 
twisted and:twirled into the patterns we have described, without feeling 
the extent of the imposition in an art sense. In the application of 
these purely abstract reflections we are to be understood, of course, as 
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dealing with prepossessions and with tenets, not with persons. We 
respect the triumphs of the line engravers as we do triumphs over 
difficulties of any kind, but we demur to the dictum which would im- 
pose their works upon us as anything more than the ingenious applica- 
tion of instrumental and manual skill to the perfection of a secondary 
art, and altogether repudiate the pretension which would set them 
above “ any etching.” 

III. The theory that Etching supposes imperfect drawing and the 
loose treatment which belongs to the sketch, we believe to arise out 
of the fact that in the more open parts of the picture—in the parts, for 
instance, in broad sunshine—it is the practice of the best Etchers to put 
little apparent work. It is, however, precisely in those parts that se- 
lection, skilled drawing, knowledge, and that peculiar reticence which 
we shall presently have to speak of as the “labour of omission,” are 
most required. The Etcher it is true works, or should work, from 
nature: but there is nothing in this, or in the plate, or in the mode of 
drawing on it, which proves that his concentration is less than that of 
the painter in his studio, or that his task is an easier one. Rather the 
reverse. For the painter by overlaying his work may modify and correct 
as he goes on. Not so the Etcher. Every stroke he makes tells 
strongly against him if it is bad, or proves him to be a master if it is 
good. Inno branch of art does atouch go for so much. The necessity 
for a rigid selection is, therefore, constantly present to his mind. If 
one stroke in the right place tells more for him than ten in the wrong, 
it would seem to follow that that single stroke is a more learned stroke 
than the series of ten by which he would have arrived at his end. His 
great labour is to omit, to keep his subject open, to preserve breadth, to 
establish his planes, and to secure for them space, light, and air. If he 
succeeds in expressing his whole picture in this broad way, the common 
observer will see in his work only a “ sketch ;” but the faculty of doing 
it supposes, as we have said, a concentration and a reticence requisite in 
in no other art, and which will altogether escape him. He sees 
an easy-looking result, and the idea of “facility” immediately occurs 
to him and furnishes him with a ready explanation of it. The more 
masterly it is the more “ sketchy ” he finds it, and if it is still more 
masterly—that is, if the art in it is successfully hidden—the greater the 
chance that he will see little or nothing in it. The labour which is in it 
—that is, the labour of selection and omission,—being an unappreciable 
quantity, is just that which will be probably lost upon him. Now let us 
suppose the converse of this—a feeble, uncertain artist, or amateur, it 
matters not which, seated before nature with a copper-plate and a needle. 
He has painted many a picture, and, by dint of searching with opaque 
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materials has even earned the reputation, such as it is, of “ finish.” 
For the first time he finds himself under the necessity of considering 
every stroke. He begins, and has soon made a hundred where a 
master would have made one; but he goes on, and, at the expense of 
many qualities which as a painter he would have held dear, he arrives 
at last. ‘‘ How finished,” says one; “ How worthless,” another—for 
the last knows what the first, possibly, does not—that it is one thing to 
cover a plate with work till the effect has been obtained, and another to 
obtain it with little, or rather with the appearance of little. Etching 
is not painting but an art (though in close alliance with painting) in all 
respects distinct. He who so mistakes its end, intention, and scope as to 
overlay his work till all brilliancy and transparency have gone out of it, 
is confounding two things and only labouring to produce opacity. But 
of all the modern misapprehensions connected with Etching—once 
accounted an art in which only a master could excel—is that which 
supposes it to be particularly suited to the half-educated artist. The 
experience which has arisen out of close observation and practice, and 
which enabled the old Etcher to express himself promptly and by simple 
means, is in these days, it would seem, a proof that his treatment is 
loose and that he deals only in indications. The fact that he has learnt 
to select essentials and reject non-essentials, and especially if he is able 
to do this before nature, that he is merely sketching ; in short, the very 
qualities which even a great artist is the last to arrive at—simplicity 
and breadth—are, for some unaccountable reason, quoted to his prejudice 
if he happens to be able to observe them on copper. For ourselves, we 
are well persuaded that Etching, of all the arts, is the one least fitted to 
the amateur; supposing, of course, the amateur to be the person he is 
generally described to be. But there are amateurs of different degree. 
There is the amateur who loads himself at fabulous prices with whatever 
the dealer is ready to supply him with, and there is the amateur who 
would think twice before he accorded space on his walls to the popular 
picture of the year. There is also a point at which amateur and artist 
become convertible terms. 

IV. We have said that in proportion as the Etcher has arrived at a 
learned simplicity his work is likely to be accounted a sketch, We 
are, therefore, not surprised to hear that good drawing is not to be 
looked for in it. We fear we may not clearly understand in what 
sense the term good drawing is here used. Good drawing, we may 
be told, is a correct expression of form by a line or a series of lines 
exactly laid down. We do not think it is. We think that good 
drawing is the correct representation of any object or series of objects 
as they appear in nature; that it is the art of conveying on the flat a 
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verisimilitude of what the eye sees upon plane ; that it is an aggregation 
of values, a bringing into juxtaposition and harmony and relation and 
balance every one of the surfaces which compose a picture in relief. 
But planes and surfaces are not lines, and cannot be expressed by lines. 
The cube which is before us, the book which is upon the table, and the 
table itself, present us with certain facets which are in opposition, or in 
apposition, or at various angles with each other; but there is no line, 
or anything like a line, between any two of them. The cube asserts itself 
by the physical properties which belong to a cube, not by a line which 
divides it from the table or the table from it, or it from surrounding 
objects. He, therefore, whose eye is sensible of the properties which 
belong to these bodies and of the relative value they bear to each 
other, and whose hand can express them—it matters not how, or how 
rapidly—can draw them. He who fails to convey them in their reality, 
however legitimate and consecrated by usage his mode of procedure, 
cannot draw them. If, having made an exact outline of their forms, 
the ensemble of his work (which is likely) fails to convey this idea of 
their reality—he cannot draw them. The imaginary lines which com- 
pose the contour of the human hand may be laid down with geometri- 
cal precision ; but if they fail, as they are very likely to do, to convey the 
idea of the hand in its attributes as an active member of the body, they 
have not succeeded in drawing it. Whereas, a great master or a great 
genius, who, by a process thrown off by his brain—he knows not how 
—holds it out to you, plants the thumb firmly on the table with a 
pressure which is to be felt, and gives it the exact relation which it should 
bear to the body of which it is a member, has drawn it. Nor have the 
means he has employed, or the rate at which he has accomplished his 
aim, anything to do with the question, unless, indeed, we may infer 
(which is reasonable) that he who attains his end rapidly, is, tant soit 
peu, a more able draughtsman than ‘he who arrives at it slowly. By 
masterly work we do not, of course, mean the impertinent scratches 
which conceited people are in the habit of employing to produce a 
vulgar effect, but that sort of work which supposes reflection, knowledge, 
and power, brought to bear upon every single stroke. The man of feeling 
being one, and the man of rules being one, the first, without misappre- 
hending the value of good drawing, is anxious, above all things, to seize 
expression ; the other, that in doing so his point or his brush, it matters 
not which, swerve neither to the right nor to the left. Shall he stay, 
then, to efface the false trait and lose the expression, or ignore the 
mechanical defect and preserve it? Let him, we say, on no account 
lose it, and if in preserving it he offend precision, let him—as Rembrandt 
and as Reynolds did scores of times before him—offend. Between 
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genius and precept there lies a more unfordable gulf than the mere 
esthetic is ever likely to allow. Let us neither be carried into license 
by the one nor shackled by the other. If Rembrandt found it better to 
study drawing through the medium of expression in his’father’s mill, let 
not him who has been taught to consider expression subordinate to 
form, judge him. If Velasquez, as is evident by a comparison of his 
earliest with his later pictures, evolved the power of drawing by the 
use of the brush, let not him who is incapable of appreciating that 
peculiar mode of acquiring force call it “ suggestiveness.” Let Ingres 
have his pedestal, but place it so that his cold shadow fall on no one. 
Above all, let‘us be wary of the influence of teaching and of what are 
called the “schools.” The history of all of them is the same. It 
is the history of some eminent individual, some great original power, 
on whose stem it has been sought to graft a future stock of bastard 
fruit. Let us be at once assured that that thing is impossible. Raphael 
was a power of this kind, Shakespeare another, Velasquez another, 
Rembrandt another. Each adopted—and had a right to adopt—a 
mode of proceeding suited to his own genius, which those who like to 
reduce things to terms may call, if they will, the “ principle” of his 
art; but the moment it is attempted to impose the principle of one of 
these upon another—the principle of Raphael, say, upon one of his 
pupils—you tear the mantle of Raphael to pieces, but you do nothing 
to insure its descent. It will not descend, or if it does, only in di- 
minishing shreds, till at length nothing is left of it. And this, without 
metaphor, is the end of all schools ; they die by successive dilutions, 

V. What, then, is the amount and kind of previous knowledge and 
skill required bytheEtcher? It is the sum ofall we havebeen writing about. 
It is an innate artistic spirit, without which all the study in the world is 
useless, It is the cultivation of this spirit, not arduously but lovingly, 
It is the knowledge that is acquired by a life of devotion to what is true 
and beautiful—by the daily and hourly habit of weighing and comparing 
‘what we see in nature, and the thinking of how it should be represented 
in art. It is the habit of constant observation of great things and 
small, and the experience that springs from it. It is taste, which a 
celebrated painter once said, but not truly, is rarer than genius. The 
skill that grows out of these habits is the skill required by the Etcher. 
It is the skill of the analyst and of the synthesist—the skill to combine, 
and the skill to separate—to compound and to simplify—to detach. plane 
from plane—to fuse detail into mass—to subordinate definition to space, 
distance, light, and air. Finally, it is the acumen to perceive the near 
relationship that expression bears to form, and the skill to draw them— 
not separately—but together. 
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VI. It now only remains to describe just so much of the process of 
Etching as is sufficient to illustrate the position we have assumed for it as 
a painter’s art. Etching is engraving by corrosion ; the agency, any con- 
venient metal, and any substance capable of acting upon it chymically. 
The old etchers used copper for a base; and, for a mordant, common salt, 
vinegar, verdigris, and other substances equally simple. The moderns 
use copper, zinc, and steel, and various dilutions of nitric acid. The 
modus operandi, however, is susceptible of infinite variety, and should 
depend on the chymical skill, the peculiar views, or the special practice 
of the artist. If he etches in the studio he may find the plan and 
the materials in ordinary use convenient enough ;* if before nature, too 
cumbersome. If the preparation of the plate by heat, the execution of 
the subject, and the “ biting in” by successive operations, appear to him, 
as they do to us, destructive of the quality of spontaneity, he may prefer 
the process we are about to describe. 

The requisites are : a drawing-board of pear, cedar, or any light wood, 
18 inches long by 14 wide, and 13 in. thick; in its centre, a shallow 
trough of the shape and size of the plate to be engraved, formed by 
removing the wood to the depth of an inch; through the middle of the 
floor of this trough, a small wooden waste-pipe closed by a peg; out- 
rigged from the sides of the board, two spring clipps to hold an etching 
needle and a camel’s-hair brush ; on the under surface of the board, holes 
to receive a tripod support to convert it into a table. 

A sketching stool of sufficient height from the ground to enable the 
artist to look well into the trough. 

A piece of cedar-wood 16 inches long by 2 wide, shaped like an 
ordinary paper-cutter, but flexible like a harlequin’s wand, to serve as a 
mall-stick. 

A point formed of a faulty diamond, or a colourless sapphire, or a 
piece of chalcedony, or a rock crystal, or any primitive stone having a 
natural cleavage and a cutting edge,t firmly fixed in a pencil of ebony 
by a gold or platinum band. 

A flexible leather case, like a cartouch box, to hold the ingredients of 
the mordant, viz. three small stopped bottles, one of chlorate of potash, 
one of hydrochloric acid, and one of a solution of common etching 
ground in chloroform or highly rectified turpentine. 

We suppose the Etcher, thus equipped, established on the banks of 
some pellucid stream, for he will want water to make his mordant with. 
If he has not varnished his plate before coming out he will do so now, 


* See “‘ Lettre sur |’Eau forte,” par | this subject in the Transactions of the 
Martial. Paris, Cadart. Royal Society. 
¢ See Dr Wollaston’s experiments on 
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by pouring, first upon its back and, that having becoming hard, upon its 
face, a sufficient quantity of the chloroform ground to coat it, inclining 
the plate to allow the surplus fluid to run back into the bottle by one of 
its angles after the manner of the photographers. While his ground is 
hardening, which it soon does by the evaporation of the chloroform, he 
makes his mordant—by dissolving two parts of chlorate of potash in 88 
parts of water and 10 of hydrochloric acid—equal to 100 parts in all.* 

He is now ready. He has filled the bath with the mordant and placed 
the protected plate, face uppermost, in it. Point in one hand, and harle- 
quin wand laid obliquely across the trough as a rest, he will probably begin 
by considering the scene before him.. How is he to render it?) Which 
are the strong points in the composition?) Which, and where, and how 
to be expressed, the great planes which lie between him and the extreme 
distance? Which, on each of these planes, are the objects which he 
thinks essential to give force, grace, or balance to the work? Which 
the obtrusive ones that mar its effect, and which he will on no account 
allow a place in his picture? The diamond in his hand which is to be 
the exponent of his best thoughts and whose lustre he is not to sully by 
common-place expression—how is he to use it? The idea that he is 
going to express free-handed, in single, positive, and ineffaceable cha- 
racters, not merely the lines which compose the scene before him, but 
the foreshortening of that row of barges in the middle distance and 
the compound curves which their up-turned bulwarks present; that he 
has not merely to express those tall half-stripped poplars but to incline 
them by ever so delicate a bend before the breath of the evening ; that he 
proposes (always with the fine point in his hand) not merely to render 
that solemn-looking wood but to clothe it with the gloom which tells 
of coming night, and to suggest the mysterious and hidden windings of 
the silent river which he feels to be stealing through it, but the emer- 
gence of which only he actually sees and can represent. Nay, he may 
even, if this is his first essay in etching, cunning draughtsman though he 
be, find himself putting up the apparatus which is so provokingly simple 
that it will do nothing for him, and going home without having ven- 
tured a stroke. Or it may be that, engrossed by what is before him 
and unconscious of the difficulties of his task and of the exact means by 
which he has overcome them, he may find, at the end of his sitting, 
that he has transferred a something to his plate which is no unworthy 
interpretation of his two hours’ dream. 

His mode of proceeding will have been this. His point lightly 


* Or, if he prefers it, he may carry the | touch box, his plate having also been pre- 
mordant ready prepared in a water-proof | viously varnished and smoked, 
bag over his shoulder instead of the car- 
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poised and with only just enough pressure to displace the varnish, he 
will draw in with all the truth of which he is capable the principal objects 
in the foreground, or rather, the principal parts of the principal objects, 
feeling that what he is now doing will turn out to be the strongest parts 
of the picture. These done, he will put in the secondary markings, ar- 
ticulating them well with the first, and looking for their insertions and 
attachments as jealously as an anatomist would those of a muscle the 
action of which he desired to understand. The strokes he did first are 
still biting—the last, of course, in a secondary degree—but to this he 
pays no attention, and, as with the mordant: he is now using there is 
no ebullition to frighten him, he soon loses the uncomfortable sensations 
which have a tendency to arise from that phenomenon. Drawing on 
with the’greatest deliberation he may now think it well to attack the 
more prominent objects in the middle distance, or to indicate, by mark- 
ings here and there, the great lines which principally compose it. In any 
case he will take care in this early stage of his work to proceed broadly 
and to leave ample spaces everywhere, not merely because the continued 
biting of each stroke is always tending to bring it nearer its fellow, but 
because he has in view some subsequent painting and wishes to leave 
clear room for it. This laid in, he will attack the plane in the next 
degree of remoteness, treating it and its members in the same way, and 
so on from plane to plane till he comes to the extreme distance and to 
the sky. It may be that, by this time, the sun of that day has well 
nigh set—that the trees in the foreground, whose every angle shot off an 
arrow of light when he began, now detach themselves in dark masses 
against the picture beyond them—or that the curtain of night has fallen 
upon some sleepy hollow the details of which were at first visible—or 
that some considerable part of the landscape on the far horizon, which 
was before in half tone, has become changed by magical agency into a 
sea of light—or that the river, which was a silver thread in the low- 
lying land, is now no longer to be seen there. Has our Etcher, then, 
been working in vain? By no means. He has up to this time been no 
more than the prudent, conscientious, pains-taking, selecting draughts- - 
man. Now, we are to see to what extent he is a poet and a painter. 
His instrument, which before was a point, has now to become a brush, and 
with it he is to proceed to suppress, as it would seem, but in reality only 
to colour (and that still in the broadest way) not only the objects 
which he took so much pains to define, but whole mountains and plains. 
The shining river, in whose tender reflections he saw such cunning 
imagery, he has now ruthlessly to cover—it and all the wood that slopes 
down to it—with a pall of velvet. Let him not hesitate or he is lost. 
With somewhat more rapid but yet with intelligent and more painter- 
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like work let_him deal as before, first with the foreground, and so on- 
wards, from before backwards, till he reaches the horizon, and thence the 
zenith. May be, a slight streak of light is all that remains there. 
Let him leave it. It is the death of a day—the promise of a morrow. 
He has now finished. His plate has been all this time, and is still, 
in the bath. He has not to take it home and, by biting it the next day 
or a fortnight after, paint at second-hand the impressions of that calm 
evening. It is already bitten, and that, as it should be, in measure and 
in cadence with the thoughts that prompted it. That very night he 
may havea proof, and let him rest assured that if that proof should 
convey to him but a pale image of the glories he has seen, it will speak 
eloquently to those who were not there to see them, and—months and 


years after—words of sweet remembrance even to him.* 


* The work of the printer may be 
summed up in a brief note. All that is 
requisite is that he should be a workman of 
sufficient ability to understand and respect 
the intentions of the artist, and a sufficient 
adept with his hands to leave every line full 
of ink. The theory which supposes an 
arbitrary tint here, or a smudge there, or 
that it is any part of the business of the 
printer to eke out the effect left incomplete 
by the artist, is without foundation. If 
Delatre, who is an excellent printer, 
attempted this it would be the signal for 
his immediate dismissal. If the reader will 
take a fine proof of Rembrandt's he will 
find, to his surprise, that it is printed with 
the greatest simplicity, that not a mark or 


a stain is there that has not its counterpart 
in the plate. The few examples that exist 
in museums of proofs treated otherwise are 
evidently nothing more than experiments 
made by the artist himself while his plate 
was in progress. It would be quite im- 
possible to print a whole edition in this 
way. On the other hand, a person ac- 
customed to print line engravings cannot 
print an etching. With his rough treat- 
ment and heavy canvases he would wipe 
half of it away. If the artist cannot print 
his own works he should choose a little 
finely-organized man with the palm of a 
duchess to do it for him, having first set 
before him a proof to his liking. Nothing 


more is necessary. 





WEIGEL’S “CATALOGUE OF FAC-SIMILES OF 
DRAWINGS.” * 


THE true appreciation of Drawings by the Old Masters will most 
probably never be very general. Some amongst them, carefully 
finished, or at least completed, irresistibly command the admiration of all. 
But it must be quite otherwise with those which the genuine Art student 
prizes most highly: in which the efforts of the artist to give adequate 
and satisfying expression to his conceptions, can be most clearly traced ; 
and by means of which we are admitted (as it were) into his most in- 
timate confidence, stand beside him in his studio, and share his very 
thoughts and feelings. It requires some special training, or some spe- 
cial object of study, to be able to appreciate them aright; and they do 
not, in general, find much favour. Yet many things have, of late, 
tended to increase the numbers of those who can enter into the meaning 
of the sketches and studies we speak of. The exhibition of so many 
superb specimens in the British Museum, in the galleries at Oxford, in 
the Louvre at Paris, and in almost all the other great Museums on the 
continent, has done much in that direction. The publication of photo- 
graphs of the Drawings, which are at once more accurate, and more 
easily procured, than engraved facsimiles, has done even more. And the 
general advance of Art-culture may be considered as a third and still 
more effective influence in producing that result. 

Yet there is wanted still; as a companion to all exhibitions, a com- 
mentary upon all photographic fac-similes, and a universal text-book 
for those who are consciously interested in Art; some treatise or essay, 
which should point out the characteristic features and peculiarities of 
the several masters,—the kind of excellence they strove after, and 
reached,—and the special nature of those preliminary studies, which they 
made for their great works, or for their perpetual practice and training. 


* Die Werke der Maler in ihren | zeichnungen grosser Meister . . . Von 
Handzeichnungen. Beschreibendes Ver- | Rudolph Weigel. Leipzig, 1865. 
zeichniss der... Facsimiles von Original- 
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And more particularly there should be pointed out in the accounts of 
all Drawings, the history of which cannot be traced, the reasons for 
attributing them to certain schools or masters. And thus a beginning, 
at least, would be made of divesting connoisseurship of that empiricism, 
with which it has always been so unpleasantly associated. 

One other thing, however, is still more lamentably needed, in 
some publicly exhibited collections, and in most private ones,—more 
conscientious care in the attribution of Drawings. It is, of course, not 
easy, nor agreeable, to bring oneself to admit, that what we have been 
proud of, and perhaps paid dearly for, as the work of a great master, is 
in fact the production of one of their numberless imitators. But it is 
always better to do so; were it only that the maintenance of such mis- 
taken opinion must always with well-instructed critics bring the sound- 
ness of our judgment into question. And as error always has a strong 
tendency to multiply itself, our own ability to judge is injuriously 
affected ; and we are ourselves, as well as those whom we mislead, kept 
in worse than ignorance, by the very means of accurate knowledge.* Of 
the culpability of the manufacturers of Drawings no word need be said ; 
the most successful, like all forgers, have lost more by their craft than 
they might have gained without it. And all that we have said, applies 
as completely to Paintings as it does to Drawings. ‘ 

With professional artists and connoisseurs, the study of Drawings is . 
of the first importance. For as Dr Turnbull has quaintly said in his 
treatise on Ancient Painting (pp. 158, 9): ‘‘ Drawings are in respect 
of Pictures, originals; and for that reason it must be by the study 
of Drawings that one may not only learn the characters of masters, 
but likewise, in general, form to himself the justest notion of beauty, 
truth, spirit, greatness, grace, or of any other of the more essential 
qualities in good composition. Those who are not acquainted with 
Drawings, or who do not begin by studying them, are very apt to mind 
nothing in pictures but the colouring; and to prefer pictures which 
please in this respect, to others which have far superior excellencies ; 
which is like preferring a fine complexion to sense, goodness, and every 
other moral qualification—the beauties of the skin, to those of the 
mind.” 


* Too much praise cannot be given to 
the authorities in this department of the 
Louvre, who have willingly renounced the 
glory of possessing the actual drawing of 
the colossal hand, made by Michael 
Angelo (as Condivi relates), when he 
wished to convince a gentleman that he 
was the sculptor he sought for, Although 


it had been in the collections of Crozat and 
Mariette, and had been engraved by the 
Comte de Caylus, and published by Bottari, 
and Quatremere-de-Quincy, as genuine ; it 
has on sufficient historical evidence, unex- 
pectedly obtained, been dethroned, and is 
now called, as in truth it is, the work of 
Annibale Caracci ! 
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But the formation of a useful collection of original Drawings, at no 
time easy, except to princes, or men of princely fortune or specially 
favoured by circumstances, is at the present day a task of the greatest 
difficulty. Patience, and vigilance, and caution, and money, must be 
exercised and expended, without any stint. And therefore it is that 
faithful fac-similes must be accounted of great worth. For most of the 
practical purposes of those who study Art professionally, a good collec- 
tion of fac-similes is quite equal to a collection of originals. They are 
reliable representations of Drawings which they have studied, and 
therefore of those they have not been able even to see also. For col- 
lectors of originals, fac-similes are indispensable. 

And this leads us to the work which has suggested these observa- 
tions, and which, though it pretends to be no more than the catalogue 
of a collection of fac-similes of Drawings, is in fact the only hand-book 
for the collector of Drawings now extant; although it does not, as 
Reveley’s work upon the Drawings of the old Masters * attempted, 
give any account of the characteristics of the styles and manners of the 
different masters; and is a guide, very nearly complete, for the profes- 
sional collector of fac-similes, whilst it cannot fail to be a prize to all 
who are in any manner concerned in this branch of Art-study. It has 
been compiled with almost religious care by the eminent collector and 
publisher of Leipsic, Mr Rudolph Weigel, whose “ Vorwort” displays 
the pious enthusiasm which animated him, with the most charming 
simplicity, and endears the man and the work alike to those who share 
his tastes and are engaged in similar pursuits. 

In a work of such magnitude, extending to nearly 800 pp., whatever 
earnestness and diligence be bestowed upon it, it is impossible but that 
errors and omissions should occur; and as the book was published for 
use, we believe we shall best show our value of it, and our sympathy 
with the author, by offering to our readers some remarks on these 
points; that they who take it as a hand-book may find it the more ser- 
viceable, through knowing where it is not to be implicitly trusted; and 
may also be induced to assist in the collection of materials for some 
work which, beirig constructed on a more extended basis, may prove of 
yet more extensive utility to students and collectors, 

Our observations shall be arranged according to the various sections of 
the book ; and we commence with the Introduction, which speaks of Fac- 
similes in general. Here we note that scarcely sufficient importance, 
or definiteness, has been given to the faults and defects of almost a!l 


* Notices Illustrative of the Drawings | Schools of Design, by the late Henry 
and Sketches of some of the most dis- | Reveley, Esq. London, 1820. 
tinguished Masters in all the principal 
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fac-similes, engraved or lithographed, except those of Leroy, some in 
Young Ottley’s “Italian school,” Earlom’s Claudes, some by F. C. 
Lewis, Bartolozzi’s Guercinos, and a few others. In most of the fac- 
similes, little effort is made to represent the manner of the drawing, and 
in some, as in those engraved by the Comte. de Caylus, and in the 
Diisseldorf Gallery, no effort at all. The same may be said of many of 
Bartolozzi’s engravings, and most of Mulinari’s, Metz’, and others. 
And in the clair-obscurs, of course, all resemblance in this important 
respect was sacrificed. Again, the tint of the original was not deemed 
a matter of much moment. From the clair-olscurs, and the engrav- 
ings by Metz, Mulinari, Bartolozzi, &c., one can get, with confidence, 
no notion whatever of this. In Mulinari’s fac-similes one impression 
of the same print may be in green, and another in brown. And Barto- 
lozzi had a decided predilection for sanguine, even when. the drawings 
were in pierre d’Italie. Chamberlaine’s Holbeins, in unfaithfulness 
to contour, manner, and tint, surpass all possible previous conjecture. 
The third point in which so many of these fac-similes fail to represent 
the originals, is the direction of the composition, which the engraver 
reverses at pleasure, or for convenience, without giving any hint at what 
he has done. This is sometimes of little moment: but in some instances 
it leads to grave mistakes; and it should always be noted, that no one 
may groundlessly ascribe either gaucherie or ambidexterity to masters 
guiltless of such qualities. 

In the History of Collections of Drawings, the important collection 
of Padre Resta is not mentioned; nor that of Nicolas Lanier and his 
brother. Dr Meade’s collection is only casually spoken of. The fine 
collection in the British Museum is passed over as lightly as that in 
the Louvre; and no mention is made of two of our best known and 
finest private collections,—those of the late Dr Wellesley of Oxford, 
and of Mr J. C. Robinson. The account of the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle, although the article in the Fine Arts Quarterly Re- 
view, No. II., is referred to, is very much at fault—the Drawings pos- 
sessed by Charles I. being spoken of as if they formed part of the 
general collection, though not one of them is found in it; and the 
Drawings which there is every reason to believe were purchased by 
Charles II., at the first sale of the Arundel collection in Holland, and 
which were nearly a century afterwards discovered in a bureau at Ken- 
sington Palace, are referred to as if they had formed part of the collec- 
tion of Charles I. Many other omissions and defects might be pointed 
out, but this will suffice to call attention to one most interesting portion 
of the work, where correction and completion are especially to be de- 
sired. 
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The list of Auction Catalogues may be imperfect without any 
blame being due to Mr Weigel, for a life-time of special study could 
scarcely enable one to make such a list complete. But it is to be re- 
gretted that it commences so late as 1754, as there were, both in Eng- 
land and Holland, before 1700, so many important sales, the catalogues 
of which can be found in Libraries like those of the British Museum. 

In the Bibliography of Works on Drawings, we notice some serious 
omissions. Mr Carpenter’s printed Catalogues of Drawings exhibited 
in the King’s Library, British Museum, are not named; nor the Cata- 
logue of Lely’s Drawings, printed with Vertue’s edition of Vander- 
dort’s Catalogue; neither does M. Reiset’s Catalogue of his Drawings 
appear. Whilst of engravings after Drawings, Hollar’s, after those in 
Lord Arundel’s Collection when it was in Holland, are not mentioned ; 
nor Dalton’s and Houbraken’s, after the Holbein and Leonardo Draw- 
ings in the Royal Collection; nor the etchings of Nicolas Lanier, after 
his own Parmigiano Drawings; all of which are of considerable im- 
portance and value. 

The two pages devoted to Collectors’ Marks are sadly deficient, and 
sometimes wrong. But in this place we can only take notice of three 
marks, the history of which is of some interest, and will show what 
care must be taken to avoid error. 

It has long been known that there are certain marks, in the form of 
stars, of different sizes and various numbers of points, found generally 
upon drawings of superior excellence or rarity ; and that they have been 
assigned, without any very clearly-ascertained grounds, to Charles I. 
and Lord Arundel.* Now, it has been ascertained that some of the 
Drawings in the Royal Collection come from that of Lord Arundel. 
For example, the whole of the Holbeins, almost all the Leonardos, and 
sundry others, a few of which are noted in the only Catalogue which 
exists (and which is a recent copy, and very imperfect), as having been 
found in the same bureau at Kensington with the Holbeins and Leo- 
nardos. On a few of these miscellaneous Drawings are found three 
different stars, as collectors’ marks. One is a large one of eight 
points, very distinctly characteristic in form, as the centre is 
blank, and some of the rays are oblique; the second a small, 
five-pointed star, also with a blank centre; and the third, one of 
seven points, all of them blunt and oblique, impressed in blank a 
three times on a Drawing also stamped with the second star. The ac- 





* Walpole’s Anecdotes, Wornum’s | stars spoken of have no resemblance to the 
Edit., p. 273. The fac-similes of the two } originals in any of the editions. 
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companying fac-similes are traced frem the marks.* It was plain that 
these marks are not those of Charles I., nor of Lord Arundel; and the 
only collectors to whom they could be attributed were the Laniers. 
This has been confirmed by the following passage from the French 
translation of Richardson’s “ Description of Statues, &c., in Italy,” the 
work, apparently, of the famous connoisseur and collector, L. H. Ten 
Kate; but certainly not translated from the English edition, as there 
are omissions, and additions, which Richardson alone could have made. 
In an Introduction to this translation, we have not only much inform- 
ation about collections of Drawings, which Mr Weigel would have 
found very serviceable, but also this paragraph— 

“In the same reign (of Charles I.) the two brothers Lanier took into 
England their fine collection of drawings, of which at the present time so 
many are met with in our collections; and which we know by the large star 
with eight points, or by the small star with five points, stamped on the lower 
part. The first was the mark of the elder brother, and beside the star was 
written the name of the master, in the collector’s hand, with figures which 
show the price at which he valued the Drawing. The second figure was always 
I, 2, 3, or 4; of which 1 signified a shilling, 2 a half-crown, 3 a crown, and 4 
a pound sterling; and the first figure denoted the value; e.g., 2.1. signified 
two shillings, 1.2. half-a-crown, 3.3. three crowns, 3.4. three pounds sterling, 
and 10.4 ten pounds sterling. Nicolas, that was his name, was also collector 
for the King.” 

In the Royal Collection there are numerous Drawings with the names 
of the masters to whom they have been attributed, and two figures 
written in the handwriting of about 1600—1625, but no star accom- 
panies the writing ; whereas, with the larger star given above, there is 
often found the name of the supposed master, written in the exceedingly 
delicate (so-called) Italian hand of that same period, without any figures ; 
and with the smaller star, the name of the master, in a similar hand, but 
as if written with a coarser pen, also without figures. The stars occur 
at times without any writing; and in other collections, Dr Wellesley’s 
for example, instances of the writing with the numbers, and without the 
stars, occur; though none of the three stars described above. 

Bearing in mind always the various probabilities and forms of error 
in arguing from such facts as have been detailed, our conclusion is, that 
the Drawings with the names of the supposed masters, and the prices, 


* Another star is found on Drawings | star, to be seen on one or two of Dr 
in the Royal Collection, it is six-pointed, | Wellesley’s Drawings, one of eight light 
blank in the centre, with thick rays, rather | rays, issuing from the centre point ; 


x* smaller than the largest of those | and respecting both these information is 
given above. There is also another | requested. 
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but without. the stars, are from the collection of Nicolas Lanier; and 
that those with the stars, of which fac-similes have been given, are from 
his brother’s collection; but that one of these stars, or perhaps both, 
may prove to be the mark of a still earlier collector; and that, in any 
case, not one of the stars described is to be regarded as the mark of 
either Charles I. or Lord Arundel. 

Something remains to be said of the Catalogue itself, which, as it is 
that of one of the most complete’series of published fac-similes of Draw- 
ings ever made, contains much curious information, beyond the original 
purpose of the collector who formed it. Thus, one is, at first sight, 
struck by the very remarkable fact, that beside the three great masters, 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, so very large a number of 
fac-similes should have been executed of Drawings by such masters as 
Guercino and Guido. And although Albert Diirer, Holbein, Claude, 
Parmigiano, and Titian, are well represented, the preference of the last 
century for the School of the Caracci is recorded imperishably for our 
guidance and warning. We must also note the want of an Index, or 
available table of Contents, which is in such a work a very grievous 
deficiency. 

We would counsel collectors to interleave their copies of this 
valuable Hand-book, and then to note the corrections which need 
to be made in the attribution, &c., of Drawings. For as each one is 
catalogued under the name to which it was attributed by the fac-similist, 
the errors must needs be numerous. By way of example, we append 
some notes upon the list of Raphael fac-similes, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr Ruland, under whose hand the Raphael Collection of 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort was carried to the extraordinary degree of 
completeness, and skilful arrangement, which have made it what it is— 
a perfectly unique treasure of Art history and criticism. 

6339. This is after a drawing in the Diisseldorf Academy. 

6340. There is no drawing of the Fall in the Royal Collection; it must be one of 
the Expulsion which is intended; v. No. 6344. 

6342-3. Are studies for the Transfiguration ; the drawing is in the Louvre. 

6368. In the British Museum. 

6384. Is a drawing by Perino del Vaga, and never was in Lawrence's Collection. 

6385. In the Royal Collection at Berlin. 

6388-9. Studies for the Spasimo. 6388 evidently original. 

6391-2. Studies for the subject in the ceiling of the Stanza del Eliodoro. 

6401. More probably the destruction of Korah, or of Dathan and Abiram. 

6408 and 6815. The death of the Levite’s wife. The first belongs to M. Ingres ; 
the other to the Archduke Albert. Both are copies by, or after, Poussin. 

6427 and 6433. Are after the same original. 

6431. This drawing has no relation to the picture to which it is assigned. 

6436. Now belonging to the Baron H, de Triqueti. 
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6449. Not the head of the Horse in the Heliodorus, which could not be photographed. 
6454 and 6461. Both after the drawing at Lille; but if it represents the Preaching 
of John the Baptist, it is not for the Ansidei Predella. 

6459. Heightened with gold, not white. 

6468 and 6469. Represent the same composition. 

6474. Is on the reverse of 6462. . 

6509 and 6521. Are after the same drawing; as are 

6510 and 6522. 
6520. After the Cartoon in the Academia delle Belle Arti; it has been engraved by 
Ravano. 

6524. The drawing is now at Frankfort. 

6525. A study for the Madonna Terranuova, now at Berlin. 

6335-6 and 6546, represent the same groups. 

6557 is the same as 6511 and 6512. 

6561 is one of the late Dr Wellesley’s drawings, now about to be offered for sale in 
London. 

This we offer as a specimen of the notes by which an interleaved 
copy of the Catalogue might be made a repertory of the most precious 
information for the collector and amateur, and for Art students gener- 
ally. 

Collectors will, of course, be able to make their special use of this 
work, For the history of Art, it has its own value ; and yet another ser- 
vice will be rendered by it to those who are occupied by the works of par- 
ticular artists. For the study of Drawings has this peculiarity—that it 
may be carried on upon purely esthetic grounds, and the works may be 
prized for their own sake, as they approach, or fall short of, that ideal 
standard of excellence which every one who pretends to connoisseurship 
must be possessed by; or it may be pursued as a historical inquiry 
simply. In the first case, the attributions are of no moment; but in 
the other, they are of the highest importance. And it is in relation to 
this historical branch of the study of Drawings, that we regard and 
recommend this Catalogue of Mr Weigel’s Fac-similes as of such in- 
estimable worth. 
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STUDIO-TALK.—No. I. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


Scene :—Hugh’s Studio. 


Hugh (painting). Speak your mind, Guy. I don’t think you know 
much about it, so you can be as sharp as you like. 

Guy. Thank you ; you have put me quite at my ease. 

Hugh. Well—what do you make of it? 

Guy. I see a man and some trees, but I don’t see any relation 
between them. 

Hugh. Why should there be? They are there on their own busi- 
ness,—not his. 

Guy. Ah, I see; you are painting landscape and figures, not nature 
and man, 

Hugh, That sounds clever,—what does it mean? 

Guy. If you paint them together, why not relate them? 

Hugh. Is there always a relation? 

Guy. Yes, either of sympathy or opposition. If there is a man in 
the landscape, he is the centre of it, and it must be looked at from his 
point of view; but your man is not in the landscape at all, but is only 
added to it. 

Hugh. That is a droll kind of criticism.—Take a cigar.—Sympathy, 
and—what was it? 

Guy. Opposition ; as when nature is still and you are moved, or 
gay when you are sad. This has a powerful charm for us moderns, and 
is sweet or bitter according to our character and mood, while the other 
we have in common with the Greeks. 

Hugh. What—sympathy ? 

Guy. Yes. 
Hugh. 1 thought it was agreed that they had little feeling for nature, 
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and were glad to get away from her. Is not this the difference between 
classic and romantic art? 

Guy. When the Greeks were groaning and breast-beating over the 
body of Achilles, they remark the agitation of the sea, and Nestor 
explains to them that it is caused by the grief of Thetis, who is coming 
to mourn for her son. He might have said it in this way, “ it is sym- 
pathy, it is agitation for us.” This is the Greek feeling. They go 
further than we go, that is all. If your man had been in a Thessalian 
wood, probably a nymph would have accosted him before now, or a 
Faun would have pelted him for looking such a zany. 

Hugh. So we are to learn landscape from the Greek now! 

Guy. I can imagine him saying to some painters of the new school, 
“You are parting what we united. You paint not men but figures, 
that have nothing in common with the life you put about them. 
What do you want with woods, and hills, and waves, and rivulets, but 
their voice and meaning to man? We have done all that can be done 
in this direction. We have drawn the line from nature to ourselves. 
We have loosened the tongues of the rocks and the streams, and made 
the rushes pipe to us, and the fountains sing us songs. What is this ? 
Stone, and clod, and water, and turf, and leaf ;—leave them to the farmer 
and the herdsman, to the birds and beasts,” and he would be right in 
saying so, if this is all the nature you give us. 

Hugh. Do you mean to say that we have not more living fellowship 
with nature than the Greeks? 

Guy. I mean to say that in the way you are beginning to paint 
nature, you have less. 

Hugh. Would you have me turn trees into Dryads, and waves into 
Daughters of the Flood? 


Guy. Certainly not, if you can make hom speak to us without ; 
but if not, I for one would rather 


“ Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
And hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


Hugh. Well, then, to come to the reality of to-day and yesterday, 
of you and me, and the sunshine.on the window there—what do you 
mean by this relation of man to nature that you call sympathy or 
opposition ? 

Guy. To begin with sympathy. In the midst of the forest when 
you are alone, and are beginning to hear the finer sounds, the turn of 
the leaf, and the thud of the nut, did you never feel as if you were an 


_ attraction there, as if all were drawing round you? 


Hugh. 1 know what you mean. I remember when touring in 
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Scotland, swinging out of a wood on the top of the stage from Oban, 
into a wide space of sea and sky, with a glorious foreground of cattle 
and their doubles in the lucid shallows of the bay; colour so pure, so 
bright, so precious, that it drew a grunt of admiration from the High- 
lander on the box. I was put down, and bestowed myself quietly in a 
corner of the wood we had left, and was soon part of the calm, from the 
water to the sky. The ripple hardly broke louder than my pulse, and 
we seemed to count together how long it would take the pigeon to cross 
the breadth of the mountain facing the sea ; just half-way high he flew, 
over the gorse, with his shadow on the umber rock. Presently a stoat 
bounds into the road, and I had time to observe what enjoyment of 
life there was in the unalarmed, untamed step of the creature. The 
heron rose near me; but as I was beginning to take it all in with half- 
shut eyes, and to remark how the powerful tones of the cattle, fawn 
and flame colour, white and yellow, blood-red and black, seemed to 
give infinitude to the space,—a photographer walks briskly before me, 
and with an air and noise of satisfaction begins to open and adjust his 
box. I give you my word, Guy, that the look of quiet horror that 
came over the scene was unmistakeable—not horror exactly—did you 
ever remark the face of a girl when she sets it? 

Guy. I know. 

Hugh, Well, it was precisely that. Not only did the stoat jump 
into the wood, and the birds disappear, but—I don’t know whether it 
was the creaking of the machine or the business-like stare of the man— 
the cattle grew conscious and uncomfortable, and it was not without 
satisfaction that I saw a mist creep up from the sea, and steal away the 
shimmer and the charm. I left him some cows lashing their tails, 
some black thorn and Scotch fir, and the average coast formation. 

Guy. I wish you would put some of this perception of the half-shut 
eyes into your painting, Hugh. It is curious that you who can feel like 
this should prefer that dogged stare at nature which is sure to put her 
out of countenance, as your photographer did. 

Hugh. The impression comes and goes. How can you paint such 
things ? 

Guy. You must, more or less, if you are to paint nature. 

Hugh. Well—I daresay—but you see I can make out your sympathy 
with the stillness of nature pretty well. 

Guy. And as of stillness, so of passion; the loud buffet of wave on 
cliff, or cry of the wind after the flying cloud, the sea-bird’s rapid 
and impulsive sweep, the thousand-fold dash and murmur and ulula- 
tion of the elements, increase and provoke our joy ;—and so of grief. 


Hugh. Lear? 
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Guy. Yes, Lear! 

Hugh. I can make this out pretty well. Though I should not 
attach so much importance to it, perhaps. 

Guy. This is not merely a passive or brooding sympathy, but a pro- 
ductive one. The right man in a landscape will fill it with ardour and 
generosity, the right group with endless festivity. Landscape without 
man is a suggestion unfulfilled—a fitness unused. You have travelled 
in Scotland, have you never remarked how little the Scottish landscape 
has been used by painters in connexion with legend and story? it is 
voiced, so to speak, as yet only up to the deer. They seem to appeal 
to the imagination, these isles and glades, with their airy depths and 
mountain distances. There is often a sense of pain in proportion to 
their beauty. They are homes, but of what? The imagination 
begins to create in order that it may enjoy. 

Hugh. This is quite contrary to Shelley— 

T love all waste 
And solitary places, where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we feel our souls to be.” 


Is not this peculiarly modern? 

Guy. It is: but why did Shelley love this scenery? because it 
excited him to work; the very piece from which you quote, is an 
attempt to people it—all his narrative and drama, with the single 
exception of the Cenci, is nothing but this exhalation from nature into 
man, chiefly indeed under the spell of this boundlessness, and therefore 
peopled with rather marrowless men. 

Hugh, You seem to want more than what is called “local associa- 
tion.” 

Guy. People little think that what they call association is in its 
highest form creation: that as far as it is knit to very fact its influence 
is often inhuman and injurious: that it grows deeper as it is more 
remote, because scene and event are being matched and modulated ; and 
that only when recast by the imagination is it thoroughly healthy and 
good. Hence the finest productions of Art are owing to this creative 
sympathy. 

Hugh. How so? 

Guy. To the endeavour to supplement nature with the correspond- 
ing humanity. When I spoke of nature appealing to the imagination, 
I referred not to a sentiment but to a secret fact; her expression is 
incomplete, and therefore sad and even depressing till it is repeated in 
our key. You hold her shell to the ear, and hear a distant revelry. 
Perdita and the Idylls of Theocritus, Rosalind and Una, Miranda, and 
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the Giaour and Corsair of Byron (ridiculously supposed to be painted as 
a study of man), are properly nature-pieces, impersonations, the highest 
kind of “landscapes with figures.” The “ music parties” of the Venetian 
painters are naturally connected with landscape. I have seen a modern 
“music party” in which the trees were all angles, trees that never 
heard a note of music in their lives. Do you know I doubt whether 
you can treat landscape rightly without a knowledge of music. 

Hugh. Good, that is a flight even for you. 

Guy. Not so faras you think. Harmony, you know, is the essence 
of both. 

Hugh. You mentioned Miranda just now, but Shakspeare found the 
story, not made it. 

Guy. True, but he made the correspondence—he recast character 
and manners to the scene. This is the key-note,—the island isolation— 
the solitude of nature emerging round the solitary man, into the hum of 
elemental life, into “ sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt 
not,” into spirits of the air and “ brave creatures” of the earth: the 
harmony of nature deeply felt breaks up into another region, builds its 
human side, creates its counterpart—for the society of the Tempest is a 
counterpart of the nature, from the rock-flower Miranda, to the rock- 
limpet Caliban. 

Hugh. Any other instance of this? 

Guy. The Syren of Homer grows from the lisp of the wave in the 
sinuosities of islet and hollow rock. Any long smooth-gliding billow in 
the after-glow of an Italian sunset when the mistrale has ceased, in the 
“wayward indolence” of its approach to the reef, and the cry with 
which it gluts it under the cliffs edged with ilex and bay, will lead you 
to the cave of Calypso. 

Hugh. But we cannot make these myths. 

Guy. You find them, as Shakspeare did, as Titian did, as Turner 
did ; a thing is made again, every time a man of genius uses it. Shak- 
speare generally, and Titian always, produced from the human side—the 
personality of the man penetrating the landscape; with them nature is 
plastic and subordinate ; in this kind, Titian’s Peter the Martyr is the 
finest example, and probably the best “landscape and figures” in the 
world ; though, on the other hand, in giving the predominance to nature, 
and making it the medium of a human expression, we may sound depths 
unreached before. This is Turner’s way. The “ Ulysses deriding 
Polyphemus,”’ and the “ Hero and Leander,” are instances far apart of 
this creative sympathy. 

Hugh. 1 daresay, but I am curious to hear something about the 
opposition. 
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Guy. I don’t mean the glare of contrast, or the vulgar effects of an 
obvious and violent antagonism. I mean the value that is given to a 
thing by the want of it; for instance, in the opposition of colours, 
where the true artist will make brown do duty for red. 

Hugh, 1 understand. Nature constantly does that. That is why 
you fellows as constantly misname the tints. I can understand the 
opposition of colours, but not that of nature and man. 

Guy. Take a simple instance. A day or two of hard brain-work in 
our study will give a new value to nature even in its elements, an 
exquisiteness of sensation, and poignant relish, even of space and simple 
outwardness; the world is given us as a new creation, almost as a new 
body; we seem “clothed upon,” drawn outward with all its extent, 
and unbound with all its liberty; while our thoughts, as they grow 
more and more sheathed, and soothed, and indefinite, find repetitions, 
faint and remote, yet so familiar, that we find it is indeed a home we 
have come to, where the old ties are acknowledged, the rest provided, 
and the welcome tenderly given. 

Hugh. 1 know the holiday charm you mean. When the faculties 
are tense with work, you appreciate all the leisure and laziness of nature. 

Guy. Then is the time to paint it, do you see? It will give more 
lustre to your work than ten years’ additional craft. Perhaps that is the 
reason why Art itself has such a charm for the busy mind—why it is 
a power. developed in the state by the side of its industry, and generally 
in proportion to its industry. Most, therefore, in free states and— 

Hugh. Stay ; what has all this to do with landscape and figures ? 

Guy. It has to do with the value of beauty and the relish of nature. 
When we turn in Dante from those who are beating their bosoms or 
pillowing their cheeks on their hands with pain, to the 

* Era gia I’ ora che volge ‘I disio, 
Ai naviganti, e ‘ntenerisce il core,” 
we have by the magic of the opposition such a glimpse of common life 
as makes it divinely sweet. And in that feast in Don Juan,—do you 
remember it ?—with the children in procession, and the garlanded ram 
—observe how the joy is heightened by making us look at it not from 
our own revels, but from the depths of Lambro’s sombre meditation ; 
and when Beethoven wants to give more energy and fleetness to an im- 
petuous presto, he stops it, and introduces a bar or two of chaste and 
graceful melody, so that when the agitation begins again it acquires a 
tenfold speed and precipitation.* So it is in all art and all nature. Every 
scene has that correlative feeling which will give it the greatest intensity, 


* Finale of the Quintet in C Major, op. 29. 
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and every object its moment of highest value. The rosemary may be in 
Ophelia’s hand, the cypress in Juliet’s garden. It is for the artist to 
master this spell of opposition, and nature becomes exalted to another 
plane. I had a fit of the blues dislodged one fine autumnal morning 
by some saplings of ash and birch. I came upon them as I was cross- 
ing a torrent bridge, springing out of the deep-toned pines, and I shall 
never forget the beauty of their restrained liveliness and the grace of 
their wild animation. I had often crossed the bridge before without 
remarking them, but this morning they were like a pageant on the dull 
earth, beside my dull mind. It was my gloom that gave me this glimpse 
of nature, apart from myself, in all her sweet pride and independence. 
I turned away unsated, and unsated I still remain when I recall them. 

Hugh. This may be worked up into poetry, but not into painting. 

Guy. If you use man as a means of expression in his opposition to 
nature, your power of contrast is infinitely extended and infinitely 
refined: you are using two palettes at once; and, choosing your own 
level, you can deepen and intensify at will, since you cannot soar above 
him, nor sound beneath him. He is the perpendicular to nature’s 
breadth. Let her range, then, be multiplied by his; do you see? 

Hugh. Not very distinctly. 

Guy. Remember that an artist can either treat this opposition in a 
lyrical spirit under the influence of the special fascination I have de- 
scribed, or dramatically—as for instance Turner in the Napoleon at 
Elba, or Shakspeare in the death of Ophelia; Titian, perhaps, alone 
would have given us all the tragedy of this. 

Hugh. Do you ignore what has been done? 

Guy. No; but he would have given us the human side in all its 
strength, and therefore the true pathos, and not masked her with the 
indifference of nature. 

Hugh. Why is this opposition peculiarly modern? 

Guy. I will keep that for another time; I think you look bored 
enough already. 

Hugh. Not at all; on the contrary, I really am very much obliged 
to you; though as far as getting any practical good from your sugges- 
tions, I honestly confess that your talk has had very much the same 
effect on me as if you had been playing the flute. I like music, and 
this fantasia on themes from nature has been very good to work by. 
But I suppose you don’t pretend that it is very practical. 

Guy. This is all of one persuasion. 

Hugh. Of what persuasion ? 

Guy. That the deepest part of our knowledge is the most unreal, 
that the imagination must be vague, and feeling deceptive, and that in 
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order to be practical in Art you must banish its poetry ; but the shortest 
sentences, Hugh, and the most bristling with matter of fact, may be as 
fallacious as the most windy generalities. 

Hugh. Very likely; but, Guy,— 

Guy. Well? 

Hugh. Don’t air these theories before Selwyn. He is a professed 
critic, and an accomplished judge of Art—do you know him? 

Guy. I have met him before,—only once, it is true ; but that gave 
me a long acquaintance with him. There are some men you recognize, 
so to speak, the moment you see them. Why should I not air my 
theories, as you call them, before him ? 

Hugh. Because, although you know something about na ure, and 
about poetry—you know, I must repeat, positively nothing about the 
art of painting. How should you? 

Guy. So one may know about nature and about poetry, and yet 
must remain utterly dumb before painting? Has it ceased to be a fine 
art, then? What are you doing it for? Are you producing something 
that will sell? In what is that supposed to interest any one who has 
no need of it? Is it an article of furniture ? 







Enter SELWYN. 


Hugh. Glad to see you. You are just in time to put an extin- 
guisher on some amateur criticism of a bewildering kind. I am telling 
Guy, here, that he has no right to abuse my picture, seeing that he has 
never drawn a line himself, nor prepared himself in any special way for 
the office of critic. 

Guy. Granted; but I have still the presumption to form a decided 
opinion as to the merit of a work of Art. 

Selwyn. Pardon me, on what grounds? By what methods? 

Guy. My method is very simple. I first try to see what the artist 
intends to say; when I know that, I know the possible value of the 
picture. 

Selwyn. How so? 

Guy. I know how. far what he intends to say is worth saying ; then, 
and not till then, I try to discover with what degree of force and com- 
pleteness the thing is said. 

Selwyn. But this is the whole matter. 

Guy. I think not. 

Selwyn. You will find it so when you come to examine it a little 
more closely. For my part, I honestly confess that although I have 
worked pretty hard as an artist for some dozen years, and have drawn 
in most of the galleries in Europe, beside making a rather careful study 
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of the phenomena of nature, I hardly feel yet up to the mark of what 
true criticism demands. 

Hugh. Well, I consider you so, at all ne Look here, Guy, 
here is an odd volume of Bacon to “oppose” your vagrant fancies, 
while we do a little work. 

Guy. You must know, Mr Selwyn, that ugh, though the best 
fellow breathing, is just one of those to whom a narrative beyond their 
experience is a fancy; a fact out of their sphere, a theory ; and an argu- 
ment that discriminates, however slightly, sophistry. 

Hugh. Don’t be vicious. Now, Selwyn—(Guy reads apart). 

Selwyn (studying the painting). Ah! we are more solid this year and 
our tone is more equal—that quarry in the wood is very thorough, some- 
thing new too: How did you come by it? 

Hugh. 1 had long thought a quarry would tell, besides being rather 
a novelty, so I looked about for one, and here it is. 

Selwyn. Quite a treasure; holds so much work. I suppose the 
labourer has just left it. 


Hugh. No, not exactly. I put him in to bring down the yellow 
from the clouds. 

Selwyn. Yes, the waistcoat is highly effective ; but—let me see, we 
must have as much motive as possible—why not give him a pick, put a 
respectable female at the cottage door yonder, and call it the “ Quarry- 
man returning from work?” 


Hugh. By George, you are a good fellow, Selwyn, that is an excel- 
lent idea. 

Selwyn. This bit of work is very forcible. What an improvement 
too in the texture of your moss; that knob on the sycamore has posi- 
tively grown there. Admirable! 

Hugh. I am glad you like my picture. I have still a fortnight ; have 
you anything else to suggest ? 

Selwyn. I think perhaps you might put another fellow here ; there 
is an ugly glare about the lane,—or, say, a dog. 

Guy (aside). Oh a dog by all means. 

Hugh. You have hit a blot, yet I don’t half like another figure, and 
I’ve no notion where to find the dog I want. 

Selwyn. V’ll send you my spaniel, she has just the right shade of 
brown about her ears. 

Hugh. Stay ; would a spaniel be following a ploughman, eh ? 

Selwyn. By-the-by, that requires careful consideration. What 
county is it in? 

Hugh. Derbyshire. 

Selwyn. Ah! then I’ll ask Buxton, he knows the habits of the place. 


Yes, I like the picture. 
VOL. L—N. 8. 12 
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Hugh, Well, Guy, have you feund anything to your satisfaction ? 

Guy. What do you think of this? “The best part of beauty is that 
which painting cannot express.” 

Hugh. 1 don’t think there is much in that, eh, Selwyn? 

Selwyn (smiling). Well, I suppose the great man was not much of 
an authority in painting. 

Hugh, Certainly not, but that is just like Guy. 

Guy. You have drawn, you say, in the galleries, Mr Selwyn ; tell me, 
did you ever see a copy of Titian, for instance, equal to the original ? 

Hugh. What a naive question ! 

Selwyn. Certamly not, nothing proves the extreme difficulty of 


- painting more than this, that in the most skilful copy, the by-stander, 


even though a tourist, detects the failure at once. 

Guy. What is wanting ? 

Selwyn. The best part. 

Guy. Excuse me, where is the best part of a picture to be looked 
for? 

Selwyn. Everywhere. I am speaking of the life, the spirit, present 
in every part, through the magic touch of the master—most notable, in- 
deed, where the expression most resides—in the vitality of the eye—in 
the sensibility of the lip, where a thousand impalpable hues and 
shadows play at will, and seem to render you almost the breath, almost 
the ardour of life. In the copy this is all wanting, because only the 
artist can see it, and, in fact, it is rather to be felt than seen; you cannot 
expect it in the copyist. 

Guy. However skilled he may be, there is this great short-coming ? 

Selwyn. Oh yes, any one of the least sensibility perceives an immense 
gulf between them. 

Hugh. Surely your travels must have taught you this, Guy ; don’t 
make yourself out a greater novice than you are. 

Guy. Come, let me learn a little in my own way, There is, you 
say, an immense gulf between the living original and the lifeless copy, 
although the parts may be complete in the latter, the drawing accurate , 
and the painting solid? 

j.% Selwyn, Yes; as a rule copies, however good, are worthless as works 
of Art. 

Guy. Yet they may be of various merit as copies, and it requires, I 
should think, considerable technical knowledge to distinguish between 
them ; none but an artist, | suppose, is sufficiently acquainted with the 
detail of the craft to appreciate the degrees of excellence? 

Selwyn. Certainly not. 

Guy. While any by-stander can tell you the value of the original. It 
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is the same in translation, I suppose ; whatever is rendered, something 
escapes, and this is the “better part,” in proportion as there is beauty 
or genius in the original. In Pindar or Géthe or Heine, for instance, 
the parts are there, but not the whole. 

Hugh, Exactly: the ineffable charm is gone—broken up. Psyche is 
no longer on the wing, but on the board of the naturalist. 

Selwyn. But I thought all this was acknowledged. 

Guy. Still I am glad of your opinion. There is however the same 
difficulty, I fancy, in gauging the respective merits of translation. 
There must be special knowledge of a more exact character than even 
the educated man generally possesses,—knowledge of the aims and limits 
of translation, of the structure of metre, and the minutiz of style, &c. 

Selwyn. Of course, it requires a trained literary man to do this, but 
I don’t see your drift. 

Guy. As their merit is in these minor points, you cannot go off in 
generalities ? 

Selwyn. Exactly. Why do you ask? 

Guy. Because, you see, I will be the critic of the original, and you 
of the copy ; I will be the by-stander, and you the artist, who is required 
to pronounce on those portions of the work, between which and the 
merit that you own, I can understand, there is an immense gulf. 

Hugh. This is a curious dénouement. 

Guy. I will be “even the tourist,” Mr Selwyn, and you shall be 
the critic, whose 12 years’ study and experience hardly qualifies him for 
his office. 

Selwyn. I think our illustrations have misled us, because the ori- 
ginal in Art is still a copy of nature. 

Guy. Is it a copy of particular objects merely, or a transference of 
the whole, of the life, as you called it just now? 

Selwyn. Of both. 

Guy. Then the same argument applies. I will be the critic of the 
life, and gauge its presence with all its concomitants of power and ex- 
pression, which can be felt, as you say, as well as seen; and you shall 
be the critic of the workmanship as far as it is merely technical, or let 
us say grammatical. Do you consent to this division? 

Hugh. Nonsense, Guy. 

Guy. Or would you rather admit, with Bacon, that “ the best part of 
beauty is that which painting cannot express?” 

Selwyn. You show skill in fence; but I suppose that is not the 
question. 

Guy. Hardly. 

Selwyn. Our difference, I think, is really this. You prize the indi- 
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cation of meaning, we require its complete embodiment. Mr Ruskin 
has something very much to the point here. He says that “ poets 
and men of strong feeling in general are apt to be among the very 
worst judges of painting : because the slightest hint is enough for them.” * 
You write verses, don’t you? you will not consider me rude, I hope, 
in recalling the passage to your mind. 

Guy. Although I have no right to claim a place in this animadver- 
sion I am at no loss to answer it. Neither my respect for Mr Ruskin’s 
powers, nor my gratitude to him for connecting our love of art with 
our love of what is manly and noble and sincere, bind me to accept his 
verdict in a matter so remote from his argument. To say that the 
imagination of the poet swerves from its object rather than penetrates it, 
is to confound vagary with vision, and flightiness with flight. . You may 
be sure it is only the half-fledged poets, those who hop from suggestion 
to suggestion, and who neither rest nor soar, who do not look into and 
through a thing when they look at it. But-since you have referred to 
the presumed disadvantages of the poet, let me in return express my 
conviction that those under which the artist suffers are more serious and 
more tangible. 

Selwyn. As for instance? 

Guy. There is first the bias of a particular branch of their art, which, 
as it were, organizes their opinion so that it can never be free and dis- 
engaged enough for a truly impartial judgment; this we may call a 
sectarian bias ; there is, then, the overvalue of technical work, common 
to all artists, which we may call a professional bias; and, lastly, there 
is that listless indifference that our modern studio-life begets to all that 
practical men look for or prize in Art. 

Hugh. So you are casting in your lot with practical men, eh, Guy? 
Well, as this is your first appearance in that character, I need not say 
that I wish you every success; and so, I am sure, does Selwyn. 

Selwyn. Yes, 1 suppose we may expect the zeal of a sudden con- 
version. 

Guy. The criticism of those engaged in other work is far more 
wholesome and far more valuable than the verdict of the connoisseur ; 
for they alone can tell you whether your Art is real in the best sense: 
and it is for them, and not for myself, that I arrogate the right of judg- 
ment—for the “ignorant public,” as you are so fond of calling it. 

Hugh. So it is. 


Guy. And yet the term makes a curious impression on the unsophis- 
ticated mind, for as often as you talk of the “ ignorance” of the public, 


* Modern Painters, vol, iii, p. 137. 
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you declare your own incompetence,—you confess that you have lost 
the art of addressing man as man, that you cannot use the transcend- 
ant language we all understand—beauty,—and have never reached 
Art’s highest attribute—expression. Thus, the false direction of your 
Art to learned accuracy is naturally allied with the doctrine that none 
but yourselves can determine the value of your work. 

Hugh. I see your drift now. 

Selwyn. You are refining too much, I think. 

Guy. I only want to get at the first discriminations ; as this, for 
instance—between. means and ends. Every art has a science of means, 
and is based on laws peculiar to its element, such as those of counter- 
point, perspective, &c. These have to be mastered both in theory and 
practice ; but they are nothing to us till they reach our level and begin to 
speak our language. Art is only half-human, and, like a mermaid, 
has an inferior half adapted to its element, which lands it, so to speak, 
at the water’s edge, and presents it to the gaze of man. We should 
naturally look at the face, but you insist that we should examine the 
appendage first, that we should remark the complexity, that we should 
admire the finish, of the structure; how bravely the scales glitter, 
and how neatly the articulations join; which appendage, indeed, it is 
rather its instinct to hide—* Ars est celare artem.” Now, the only 
excuse you can have for this is one you would, perhaps, decline to use. 

Selwyn. Which is— 

Guy. That the human face of your art is so unmeaning, that we 
are driven from the interest in what is akin to us, to the wonder at 
what is strange. 

Selwyn. That is not a bad myth. 

Hugh. Then I suppose we are to work down to the public taste? 

Guy. Up to it, Hugh. 

Hugh. Nonsense, Guy ; my opinion represents, at least, the know- 
ledge of hard work and intense interest ; am I to submit, or pretend to 
submit it, to those who know nothing and care nothing about the 
matter ? 

Guy. You mistake my meaning. 

Hugh. Or am I to go popularity-mongering at once? 

Guy. Just the reverse, I think. Tobe public in one’s work requires 
a certain depth, a certain audacity, and a certain disinterestedness too. 

Selwyn. This is as good a paradox as the other was a myth. 

Guy. What of all great public benefactors? prophets, reformers, 
poets? To whom did they appeal as witnesses of the truth they spake ? 
To a school or party, to pedants or priests? nay, to the public; to the 
nature we all share, to the faculty we all possess. He who would do 
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this seeks a greater rather than a less success—discards the prizes of 
immediate use, and the plaudits of a silly wonder or sectarian zeal; and, 
knowing his ends are human, waits with patience and courage till they 
are felt to be so: for the need of the public is not always in the mouth 
of the public, and greatness is ever too serious for the crowd; yet at 
last Truth is known by her own light, and Beauty even more readily by 
her own charm, for the growth of man is ever towards them, while it is 
away from all other merit. Nothing less than the heart of humanity can 
‘be the mirror of genius. The Public rather than the Patron, the Public 
rather than the School, rather than the Market, rather than the Mob. 

Hugh. But where are we to find our public? how come in contact 
with it? What we meet is crude, or careless, or conceited judgment ; 
no wonder we prefer our own. 

Guy. Leonardo and Angelo found the direct judgment of the people 
on their works advantageous, did they not ? 

Hugh. Undoubtedly ; for there was a public then. I remember 
reading in Grimm’s Angelo that Francia writes from Bologna how much 
he misses the fault-finding and contentious critics of Florence, for 
“among them,” he said, “there was life at least, while here, though 
everybody praises me, I am losing interest in my work.” 

Guy. If we cannot have this healthy publicity, the more reason we 
should retain, as far as possible, a public character in our work, as the 
only means to command it. 

Selwyn. I don’t quite follow you. 

Guy. I will endeavour to make it clear, though I am afraid I shall 
tax your patience not a little. 

Hugh. I give you carte blanche, for my part. 

Selwyn. I, too, would willingly hear you, and then, perhaps, shall 
claim your attention in return. 

Guy. The cities of Athens and Florence were Art-exhibitions, and their 
streets were galleries. What did this mean? It meant a very different 
relation of Art to life than the modern relation; it meant that the ideal 
was the completion of the actual, and not aloof from it; it meant that 
in these cities every impulse had its outlet, and every aspiration opened 
toa career. Any Florentine citizen entering the palace of a noble saw 
his ideal of life written in the doorway, graven on the stones of the 
court, painted on the ceiling of the hall; saw that the life of the noble 
was his life, and so his wealth and splendour a portion not of a private 
but a public prosperity. As he passed through the street this symbol 
of community was there in loggia and piazza, and greeted him as he 
entered the church. That which was common to all was so glorified 
that the straits and inequalities of life became less grievous to bear ; and— 
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since it was thus the function of Art to enhance and illustrate this common 
property, to exalt what was public above what was private, and thus to 
help freedom and cement fellowship—of course the State was glad enough 
to place hall and loggia, portico and temple, at its disposal. Its 
publicity was simply a statement of the fact that it was an active and 
useful servant of the Commonwealth. 

Selwyn. One word—how could the Renaissance Art be a true ideal 
to the Florentine? 

Guy. I think that this classic revival was wholly consonant with 
the spirit of their civil institutions. It is this that brings Athens and 
Florence together, and to me it is peculiarly interesting. How could 
the Florentine be insensible to the feeling of freedom in the Greek 
forms? Surely that which kindled a mind so natural and so devout as 
Angelo’s, could not be without its influence on his fellow-citizens. This 
revival must be studied in its historic as well as its esthetic features, to 
be truly appreciated. 

Hugh. Our revival is better. 

Guy. Yet it may show the worst features of the Renaissance if it 
ever becomes a school. 

Hugh. No danger of our being conventional again. 

Guy. What is convention, Hugh, but a school of artists kept from 
too close contact with the public by a group of admiring dilettanti who 
are kind enough to be interpreters of their genius, till from want of air 
and healthy exercise it grows so poor and sickly that the advocates 
themselves begin to blink at it and to steal away in the obscurity they 
have made. 

Hugh, A pleasant prospect, Selwyn. 

Selwyn. It is not immediately alarming, I think. I interrupted you, 
however; you were explaining the publicity of Florentine and Athenian 
Art by its connexion with the civil and social life of the people. 

Guy. Well, the Art of the day is in a very different relation to us. 
The prominent fact of our civilization is the amount of feeling and 
aspiration, not worked up into life—the amount of inward activity, for 
which there is no practical issue. Nothing is more striking than the 
mutual repugnance of the imaginative and practical man of our time. 
That portion of our mind which is disengaged and condemned as use- 
less, scorns in its turn the use which so condemns it. There is thus an 
ideal realm, not as before within the real, but apart from it and 
antagonistic to it. What direction does it take? It is, and has been 
for a generation, a recall to nature—to nature, because it is an impulse 
and a sentiment, rather than a purpose, or a decisive aim ; to nature, 
because any standard more positive would repel us, any less divine 
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would not suffice us. One might almost say that there is a certain 
scepticism in the Englishman of the present century, as to whether 
what he knows to be good, can be realized, and it is a peculiarity of 
our age, that where its Art is most serious, it is least in contact with its 
actual work. There is indeed a neutral ground of culture where they 
meet. There is the man of the world, who accepts his better thoughts 
as dreams, who favours a low standard as the only possible one, and 
looks upon whatever is matter of business, or policy, as a dull and 
rather selfish affair. To him Art is a luxury, for that is his ideal: the 
poetry of life stoops here, for there are artists who minister to this 
luxury, and they touch, but only where life is idle and Art is insincere. 
On both sides where there is earnestness there is a keen antagonism. 
Any attempt or hint at reconstruction, whether in the second parts of 
Faust, or Meister, or in the “ Revolt of Islam,” is, like the last Mass of 
Beethoven, set too high for human voices. — It is this which retards 
the appreciation of Sculpture. It is too definite, shall I say too ethical, 
for the taste of this generation. It brings too near to us the nobility, 
virtue, and grace we miss, is too stern in its witness, and makes us feel 
too mean and miserable to be popular with us, at least in our time. In 
its very search after popularity it has of late lost its decisive character. 
So much the more should we be ready to welcome with favour and 
affection any true work in the most humane of arts. But nature’s 
rebuke is gentle, “its wind is not so keen,” its reproach is veiled, the 
reproach of a reminiscence and a regret: to her we bear the unuttered 
thought, the obscure presentiment, the unattempted ambition; who 
does not blame, but yet recovers us; who pronounces no judgment, but 
makes us feel our deficiency, and saves us by her attraction from sink- 
ing to the levels of a mean success and an unreal prosperity ; who is the 
home of our unacted life, the breathing-place and forum of our restless 
and aimlesss energies. As exiles congregating in a distant country 
carry with them the language and traditions of the father-land, so our 
better thoughts are beginning to colonize nature. We cannot walk 
within hearing of the sea, or within sight of the expanse of earth and 
sky, without being overtaken with those voices speaking now of our 
failures and of our successes more fatal than our failures, now of 
the grandeur and serenity of nature as the symbol of a more mag- 
nanimous life. The genius of the age we are leaving attests 
this. The poet is either retired among the clefts of the mountains, 
lamenting that the world “is too much with us;” or he is self- 
expatriated. Its greatest painter is equally isolated. ‘Turner, stubborn 
and uncompromising—unpopular, yet, in the highest sense, public in his 
work—visionary as a man among men, shrewd and exact as an observer 
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of waves and clouds—is as representative a figure as Wordsworth, 
Shelley, or Beethoven. So in the utterance of the present day. 
Novel writing, for instance, is just landscape and figure ‘drawing, in 
which the part that nature takes as a kind of chorus in the heart of the 
action, the confidante of the wrongs of humanity, in general, and of the 
hero and heroine in particular, is very significant. The inhumanity of 
society, the humanity of nature, such is the staple theme. 

Selwyn. What do you deduce from these epitomes ? 

Guy. First, the true claim of Art to be accounted a public matter: 
which is little considered by those who are loudest in their complaints 
of the inadequate provision made for it by the public purse. We have 
had a glimpse of the fundamental relation of Art to life—of what may 
be called: its intrinsic value. It is that which, by the expression of 
the higher mind of a people, adds to the common bond—for what- 
ever elevates, unites. It penetrates with a truer fellowship the society 
that is divided, as much as held together, by the ties of material in- 
terest ; it helps to the possession of what we divine but cannot prove, 
of what we love but cannot comprehend; it stirs us in our trammels, 
enlarges the boundaries, and extends the horizon of life, and fires us 
and frees us in whatever material it works. Now, this function of 
Art, to realize for us our finer mind, and to increase our fellowship, is 
common to both the periods we have sketched. But it may do this in 
two ways. It may represent, as in Athens or Florence, the life that is 
being acted, whether social, political, or religions, in its fullest reach 
and scope; or it may be a protest against it, as in our 19th century Art. 
In the former case its publicity is natural and necessary. 

Hugh. But in the latter? How are we to obtain it? 

Guy. You must first prove your title to it. Now, when instead of 
giving us man, it may be very clever and admirable work; but on the 
face of it, it has a very slender hold on the attention of thoughtful and 
earnest minds, 

Selwyn. But you have shown us that this is the work of our time. 

Guy. Exactly. This is where I have wished to bring you. You 
see, if landscape painting has any claim to be considered serious work 
or fine art, it must be on account of its bearing this relation to the Age, 
and expressing what we wish to be expressed. You wished to be in 
contact with your public, Hugh,—I have brought you to it. It is this 
modern mind, like a kingdom divided against itself, that has brought 
nature forward, sought out her meaning, unfolded her divine perfection. 
Our weakness has developed her strength. What was before as a garden 
to the palace, is now as a forest to the hut. It is here that our talk of 
the relation of nature to man a while ago fits us, Hugh. 
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Hugh. 1 am glad you have found a place for it. It certainly does 
look a little more coherent now. 

Guy. What we treated as an individual experience, is the experience 
of the age. The beauty of the outward world is intensified by a profound 
sympathy, and a poignant opposition. When we feel its attraction, it 
is with the blood of the age in our veins, it may be but an unconscious 
cheer and exhilaration, it may be a deeper and more thoughtful love. 
We may be gay, or we may be spell-bound, but it is this that is work- 
ing in us, and this is why you paint landscapes, Hugh, although you 
speak sometimes as if you were initiating a movement you are but fol- 
lowing, as if you were the first that discovered nature was natural ; 
you are only our servants and interpreters, and therefore we may say to 
you, paint in this reality, give me this nature in its dearness to me, in 
its power over me, and then to me you are no longer the maker of a 
curious work, nor the provider of a pleasant entertainment, but a good 
genius, a master, a benefactor. This makes landscape-painting effective, 
valid, manly. You can then bear any test, or answer any challenge, 
whether from the workman in his goings and comings from work, 
from the student striving for light, from the statesman busy about the 
welfare of the state. It is one attestation at least to an eternal truth, it 
is one approach to the supreme power, to his presence and attributes, 
though the moralist, the theologian, the practical reformer, may show us 
another ; its work stands as firm in reality as theirs, and cannot be 
treated with less than respect. Such, then, is the service you render us. 

Selwyn. Not a very practical one, I think. 

Guy. What can be more practical than to show us even dimly what 
we are seeking, and to set before us a standard that marks our short- 
comings? Surely in the commonest employment of life this is a 
practical help. 

Hugh. You are making smaller and smaller circles, Guy ; you will 
be on terra firma soon. 

Guy. By terra firma I suppose you mean your own picture?~ We 
have now the test of its real worth to us; is there in it any of the 
strength and virtue we have come to find in nature,—is it the ex- 
pression of what the imagination seizes and the heart responds to, 
of what interests us all in common ?—or is it a transcript of what 
the understanding masters, of what a practised hand can mimic? 
then it is altogether a something different from what I seek, and 
you are right to say that I cannot judge it. You see our talk has 
not been vain, for I know what to look for, just as one tries in a por- 
trait to find the secret charm that has pledsed us, in the face of a friend, 
which you remember, Hugh, is not to be found in a copy. 
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Hugh. 1 see this is fitting in too. 

Guy. Or just as a miner values the ore according to the gold that 
is in it, so I test your painting. As it has this, it has a public value, 
for to feel nature as a man, before you paint it as an artist, to take 
more into account the substantial matters in which we are one than the 
particular accomplishment in which we differ, this it is to be public in 
your work, 

Hugh. Well, supposing it has this merit ? 

Guy. If it had in a general way, I doubt not it would soon com- 
mand its own publicity. The art of printing did not mean the happy 
thought of a mechanic, but the increase of readers, and the demand for 
literature. 

Selwyn. This is a poor encouragement. 

Guy. You see, at least, in what direction to turn. As Art is no 
longer a citizen, you cannot have the State for your gallery. If you 
do not celebrate its life, its machinery is no longer at your command, 
except as a favour and stretch of courtesy, and the prevalence of gentle 
traditions on the subject. It may be very undesirable both for the in- 
terests of Art and the welfare of the community, that after an exhibi- 
tion of a few weeks the picture should vanish, become private, rather 
than public property, and be put out of sight as an article that. was 
for sale and is now disposed of. Turner resented this with the instinct 
of a man conscious of the public character and worth of his work, yet 
it seems inevitable, as far as the State is concerned; you cannot expect 
room to be found for landscapes in the centres of trade and government, 
in Hall, or Court, or Temple. It is clear that if the State did its duty it 
would find room for sculpture, for historical and domestic subjects, even 
for portraits, before landscape. 

Selwyn. Well? 

Guy. Well, your public is a scattered and not a gregarious one. 
You must therefore trust to voluntary association and to the joint action 
of individuals. And I believe that if your work is of this character it 
will soon excite some action of the kind. I don’t think it at all impos- 
sible that we shall see some of these days a club established on the 
principle of being a home for the enjoyment of Art, and a palace for its 
display, in which those who cannot afford to purchase largely may unite 
with others in a common possession. 

Selwyn. That is not very feasible, I think. 

Guy. Perhaps not; but this would only apply to landscapes of a 
certain largeness of treatment and epic dignity of style. There is 
another class of pictures of a more occasional character, not less sweet 
and sincere, but more personal in motive and feeling. There is a great 
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deal in our enjoyment of nature that we do not confess to each other, 
which shrinks from anything like a public announcement, and is subject 
indeed to a certain kind of ridicule in the great world. Yet in Art as 
well as poetry, we like that to be expressed which we would be shy of 
expressing ourselves.. But such pictures cannot be exhibited. It seems 
essential to their enjoyment that they should be enjoyed at home, and 
be interpreted by the mind that only awakens there. 

Selwyn. These, then, are doomed to a private possession ? 

Guy. There is this to be said, that if he who bought it were the 
person for whom it is painted, it would be private no longer. 

Selwyn. What may this mean? 

Guy. However individual you may be in Art, there is some one for 
whom what you depict is even more real than it is to you; these are the 
interpreters of your work to others, these whom it selects itself from the 
crowd and whom it personally touches. Our only disadvantage, is that 
these may never see it. For to find this right person the true artist 
must have the great world to select from, and is only sure of the right 
response when the scale of genius is met by that of humanity. Again, 
without the action and reaction of public opinion, the interest is apt to 
grow narrow ; the characteristic, crotchetty; and the fanciful, extrava- 
gant. We seem to be just now in the stage where the individuality 
which is the one strength of the English school is becoming more and 
more wilful and stubborn, shutting the door behind it to the currents of 
public sympathy. This strikes every one on his return from any stay 
abroad. Now this can only be remedied by the very opposite criticism 
to that in vogue; by a recall to the simplicity of the higher truth, and 
the common property of the noblest feeling. 

Selwyn. You propound a difficulty without meeting it. 

Guy. We are driven, you see, to something like the publication of 
books. I sometimes think that the service photography is destined to 
render us is to be the publisher of an original art, that when it is per- 
fected may send to our homes these delicate studies and subtle creations, 
_ and so inaugurate a literature to the senses, which may take its place 
at once and for ever in the economy of man. 

Selwyn. There is a certain truth in what you say, and in what you 
suggest, especially in reference to a true publication ; the importance of 
this nonecandeny. Your statement that the value of painting must be a 
human value, and your application of this to landscape, though rather far- 
fetched, is perhaps sound in principle, yet in your practical conclusions 
as to the character of our work, I think I see not a little confusion of 
thought. How can painting, which delineates the truthful aspect of 
nature, owe its chief value to a poetical sentiment, or an imaginative 
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insight, or whatever else you call the shadowy and dreamy excellence 
you would substiture for nature’s solid verities and unimpeachable 
testimony. You talk of the spirit of the age, and of the recall to nature ; 
does not this mean an increased reverence for fact, is it not resolute 
to break away from notions and conception, and fancies of things, though 
they may be softly tinted and delicately worded, into a region of absolute 
knowledge and certainty? Is it not this that attracts us to nature, and 
makes our landscapes, so far as they are true images of it, acceptable to 
the age? “ Give us at least something that we may accept as authentic, 
as having the stamp of existence upon it, and therefore a divine stamp, 
let us be guided in our wanderings by these positive landmarks, that we 
may be sure will not mislead; let us anchor our drifting notions and 
feelings in this holding ground of nature.” We hear this cry, and we 
respond to it. Then we are public. Now you have so little fixed your 
attention on these facts, that it requires learning to test their authen- 
ticity, and practice to know their right delineation, You are right in 
saying that we do not initiate but follow a movement. If you object 
to our naturalism, why not object to that of Wordsworth, who was so 
much decried for it in his time, and of whom we, as you confess, are 
only the followers? 

Guy. I think you have stated very clearly the point at issue between 
us. My answer is this. Your argument goes to establish a scientific 
for an artistic value in painting. They are pushing you into their 
grooves, these scientific men; and making use of you to conyey their 
knowledge, and you are proud of their applause, unconscious that they 
are taking possession of your domain. The positive school would make 
our artists colour the map of the world, supply diagrams for the “ Journal 
of a Naturalist,” follow as a suttler the camp and camp-stool of science, 
and ransack the closet of history for a baldric or a belt. But over 
every fact of science there is the stillness of death. Truth in repose 
may be drawn by philosophy, but when she moves only the arts can 
catch her. You cite Wordsworth, but the nature to which he recalled 
us was not earth, and cloud, and water alone, but “ something far more 
deeply interfused,”— 

** The presence that disturbed him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 
He did not bid us count, and catalogue, and transcribe, but feel and 
receive, “ For in our hearts alone doth nature live.’ He could not set 
Art to give us the information which science can more thoroughly and 
exactly communicate, but rather to “inform the mind with Beauty.” 

Selwyn. Then you do not agree with Mr Ruskin that a picture is 

valuable according to the amount of facts it contains? 
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Guy. I think that what you mean by fact has in itself simply no 
value at all. In Art the line is only drawn by the instinct of genius 
between what is a fact and what’ is an impertinence. It may assist in 
expressing what you are aiming to express, or it may hinder you. It 
may, therefore, be an absolute gain or an absolute loss. The great art 
is, not to include as much as possible, but to know what to keep away ; 
as, for instance, the eye-lashes and bloom of the lip, in sculpture, and the 
imitation of natural sounds in music. For these add death, not life. 
In the remarkable picture of Mr Hunt, “ The Finding of Christ in the 
Temple,” the fact that the jewels of the Rabbis are fac-similes of the 
trinkets in use at that day, and that the mosaic of the pavement is a 
learned restoration, is about as pertinent to the picture itself as the fact 
that the artist travelled several thousand miles to study and collect them. 
What possible ratio can there be between such information and the tran- 
scendent reality of the boy-Saviour in the midst of us again? How far 
must one travel to get the verity of this? So the real gondola on the 
stage in the revival of Shylock at the Princess’s, puts out of focus the 
action of the play, burns gaslight on the pale lovers, and makes their 
divine talk a dreary unreality. For, remark, a fact too real not only dims 
the higher truth and gives it a ghostly look, but by forcing a mischievous 
comparison with nature makes success itself a failure, and truth a pre- 
tence. The gondola of the theatre is grotesquely unreal in all but size 
and structure. It is infinitely more real in the Lied of Mendelssohn or 
the poem of Browning, or Turner’s drawing, because in these its life 
and pleasure are transferred with it. So if you follow this “ realism” 
to its goal, which is the grave of Art, you will find that it is only in 
dead things you can even passably succeed; actual warmth, space, 
motion, sensation of life there cannot be, but to a certain extent you 
can give us a dead thing,—a log, or a stone, as it is. What is the 
result? That you supply a test that the better part of the picture can- 
not bear,—your boughs because they do not move, your light because it 
does not warm, is unreal, You have a living stone surrounded by dead 
leaves. 

Selwyn. I will put the value of facts in another way. You will 
not deny that the aim of landscape-painting is the direct imitation of 
nature? 

Guy. It is creation, too, 

Selwyn. How so? You must represent what you see. 

Guy. But I thought you allowed just now that it was only the 


original artist that could imitate the life, as of a portrait; do you 
remember ? 
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Selwyn. Yes; but that was a dialectic juggle. I come back to the 
indubitable fact, and the witness of common sense, and wherever you 
lead me I will still come back to these. Painting is and must be a direct 
imitation of nature. 

Hugh, Exactly. You wish us to create, we wish to imitate; you 
are a poet, we are painters. Voila tout. 

Guy. The imitation of true Art is, I repeat, never without a creative 
element. 

Selwyn. Are you serious? 

Guy. There is a kind of imitation of nature even in music, as in the 
‘* Pastoral Symphony.” 

Selwyn. There is nothing of nature there. 

Hugh. But there is, though, Selwyn. You seem to breathe the 
fields, to feel the air upon your brow; the grass grows in it, and the 
branches wave ; you may see butterflies in the garden, and pigeons in 
the croft, if you shut your eyes. 

Selwyn. I know nothing about music. 

Guy. You must own, Hugh, that there is an immense charm in this 
recognition of nature in so remote a region ; and one might almost say 
that what can be thus transferred from the eye to the ear, and yet 
through all its difference remain the same, must be the substance of the 
thing, found for us by a species of analysis,eh? This, at least, must be 
retained, 

Selwyn. I am losing myself in these mazes. 

Guy. But to turn to pictures of life. Shakspeare, I suppose, 
imitated nature in the character of Titania, for instance? 

Selwyn. Yes, in a way. : 

Guy. And yet it is pure creation. But to go further, there is also a 
close imitation of nature in the character of Hamlet, is there not? 

Selwyn. Undoubtedly, 

Guy. Is not the idiosyncrasy of Hamlet laid bare rather in medita- 
tion than in action? 

Selwyn. Certainly. 

Guy. Now where did Shakspeare find any original whence to copy 
this meditation? It was natural, but nowhere in nature. If it was 
imitated, it was created, too. We may say the same of all mythical 
or historical pictures. In a word, whenever you imitate character you 
have something which, though it has an existence without you, yet is 
not outlined for you, and you need the imagination to seize and 
represent it. There is imitation and creation in one, a copy from the 
mind, and yet in every touch from nature too. 

Selwyn. This is too abstruse for me. 
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Guy. I can make it clear, I think. If you set two beginners to 
draw from nature, however unlike their sketches may be to the scene 
they are trying to represent, they are like each other. After a few years’ 
study, as they learn to imitate nature, their productions differ; and if 
two men of powerful genius paint the same scene, what do we see but 
the most utter dissimilarity in their pictures, though they both give you 
a wonderful imitation of nature. Why is this? Plainly because every 
step they make in true imitation is a step of creative power. 

Hugh. I am bothered, not beaten. I must bring you down to the 
easel-and the greensward. You will confess, Guy, there is a pleasure in 
the actual proximity to a rock, to leaves, to water, to a breadth of heath 
or sand, to a bit of black moss on the forest-walk. You like a Scotch 
moor, don’t you? or the dark leaf, fountain, and shadow of an Italian 
garden, or the eye of a river in the hollow rock? You feel their near- 
ness; it creeps through you. You love the old tree, and could look 
for an hour at the wrinkles of its bark, and entangle yourself in the 
tracing of its boughs. Well, when I stumble ona bit of landscape that 
I like, I am only anxious to reproduce it: it is all without me. I try 
to seize and record it. I have no other desire. In vain would you offer 
me a beauty spun from the mind; it is this I see before me I would 
delineate, and no other. 

Guy. I believe that the beauty of everything has become infinitely 
more dear to us, as I have told you; but now about the imitation of it. 
In the rough wood, or the river-gleam, you perceive a charm, and you 
feel a joy, but whether you can record it depends very much on your 
creative power. Can you bear away the image or impression of what 
delighted you? 

Hugh. Yes. 

Guy. It is there, then, that you are likely to discover its constituent 
parts, or facts. When you have found these constituent facts you can then 
study them again, always in their true relation, paint them thoroughly, 
and there is your picture. The image may rest in the memory awhile 
before it becomes thoroughly explicit and clear; suddenly some train of 
feeling, some incident or experience, may call for it, and make it luminous 
with meaning; and as it becomes the vehicle of a clearer and deeper 
thought it is a finer picture. Sometimes a layer of experience will inter- 
vene before it assumes its full significance. From a certain distance 
you may look and see what you never saw when you walked beside it. 
How many fine touches of Art are due to this recollection of nature! 
For instance, I doubt not that when Shelley made his travellers see in 
a black pool 


“‘ The calm and darkness of the deep content 
In which they paused,” 
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he was drawing from memory. It is the first seizure of the scene that 
gives you all this, and makes anything the property of the imagination. 
Now, observe, you alone have the test of what belongs to it; and in 
every case, any other facts but those which were the constituents of 
what charmed and interested you, and gave you the motive to paint, 
veil and distort it. 

Hugh. I must confess that something like this has often been dimly 
suggested to me. I have lost by study what I found by a kind of 
chance felicity. 

Guy. And which arrested you, made your spirits “ attentive;” gave 
you that fulness of the pulses and confused emotion which we feel when 
we light on what is beautiful; and that haste and eagerness lest it 
should escape. 

Hugh. Exactly. 

Guy. For you may look at a thing until you cease to see it, and you 
are sure to do this if you come time after time to see what there is to be 
seen and paint it in, to discover fact after fact that has no part nor lot 
in the matter, facts that are not drawn as steel filings to the magnet of 
one image or impression, but lie scattered and incoherent about. 

Hugh. I see, I see. Don’t look at my picture, please. 

Guy. When will you learn, Hugh, that the first sight is the insight? 
If you lose this you Jose something that not all the looking in the world 
will bring back to you, that all your imitation will fail to pourtray3 as 
you get closer and closer you remove from it, for it is “the light that 
never was on tree and flower;” in vain would you substitute for this 
image of your first joy the complacency and aplomb of superior 
talent, the arrogance of self-possession, and the mastery of a callous 
skill, for your drawing, however correct, will leave the picture untrue, 
and your colouring, however luminous, will leave it opaque. There are, 
moreover, many side-lights and accessories in nature whose presence is 
so much stealthy addition to the enjoyment and luxury of accompani- 
ment, so much exuberant power, or massive tranquillity, or insidious grace; 
but am I to‘lose all this exquisite and unobtrusive heightening of the 
effect? Is everything to protrude and stare, forcing me to regard it 
fixedly, and measure it accurately? Am I to have my head turned this 
way and that, my attention divided? Divided, do I say? Broken up, 
shivered, ground to a thousand angry points, as I am brought up to 
every block and boulder as a horse to something he dislikes, and made 
to “look at it” till I hate it ever after. And all this is neither con- 
formed to the nature without nor within me, for the natural horizon 
is only the symbol of the mental, that tones down all to limit and soft 
inclusion. This first fact many of you overlook. Day by day you will 
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work to the ruin of your picture. You will give fissure and ice-gleam 
till you lose the mountain glory ; shadow and bladed grass till you lose 
the valley repose. Many an artist spends his strength on these decoys 
and distractions till there is no joy or elasticity left, because the imagin- 
ation—the organ of joyful apprehension—is not addressed, but the 
laborious, bit-by-bit, understanding. 

Hugh. 1 think you are hitting the mark now, Guy; what do you 
say, Selwyn? 

Selwyn (who has been turning over the leaves of “ Modern Painters”). 
Yes; here it is at last. This expresses my view perfectly, and I think 
will convince you at last. You see here (handing him vol. iii), page 
131, that Ruskin says that “the more closely a picture resembles a 
window the better it must be,” * and that “as far as Turner does not 
give me the impression of such a window, that is of nature, there must 
be something wrong in Turner.” Do you agree with that? 

Guy. No. See, he corrects himself here, page 145, in which the 
truth is stated, though in rather equivocal terms, for it is only the great 
imaginative painter to whom he says, “Jet me see with your eyes and 
hear with your ears.” He also “ speaks of seeing the landscape or in- 
cident in a mirror,” and of the “great human spirit through which it 
is manifested,” all of which is not only a qualification of the window 
theory, but in opposition to it, and hints at the real truth, viz., that the 
charm and value of Art consists in every case of its difference from 
nature as well as its likeness to it. 

Hugh. You provoke me, Guy. You were speaking sense just now. 

Guy. When you see the reflection of the forest border in the lake, 
have you never remarked its increased beauty? This is the first work 
of Art, and contains its elementary charm. It is the same thing, and 
yet another, and has the effect of an illustration. This sight of it ina 
new plane fixes attention, and purges the eye of routine; for such is the 
force of custom that you often see a thing for the first time when you 
see it transferred from a familiar to an unfamiliar sphere. It is a differ- 
ence which is at the root of our enjoyment; and every stép in advance 
from the mirror or camera to the master-pieces of painting and sculp- 
ture is a step of difference. For, observe, a mechanical medium reflects 
passively and indiscriminately, but when the mirror is the mind it begins 
to re-act, and as it transmits, transforms. For as soon as the impression 
of nature takes the mould of a purpose, an idea, or a sentiment, as soon, 


a. find also the following in a work | into nature through a frame, than what we 
just issued from the Press: ‘ It is what | commonly mean by a picture.” Palgrave’s 
every landscape should be, rather an inlet | “ Essays on Art.” Macmillan, 1866. 
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that is, as it becomes an intelligible work of Art, it is changed “ from 
image to image:” you exalt and you degrade, you distinguish and you 
discard, you choose and you reject; and so you leave at a distance 
behind you the first mechanical copy in exact proportion to the power, 
activity, and range of this new organ of reflection, the human mind. 
Moreover, in the mechanism of Art this process is repeated and con- 
firmed: for you choose a special material in accordance with your 
special aim, and find in its very limitation a certain fitness and use, be- 
cause it aids you to keep aloof from all but what you seek to express ; 
while this limitation, so acceptable to the true artist, is nothing but a 
trial and stumbling-block to him who only desires to be a window to 
nature. Thus, both in the medium of Art and in the mind of the artist, 
you have that which not only limits, but modifies, and rather refracts 
than reflects nature. 

Selwyn. This necessary change is the weakness of Art. 

Guy. I hold it, on the contrary, to be the ground of its freedom 
and power, and so vital to it, that if you try to counteract and neutralize 
it, as is now the fashion, you produce a hybrid, of which only one thing 
can with certainty be predicated—that it is neither nature nor Art. 
You must guard the difference as well as the likeness, or the product 
will be worthless. 

Hugh. 1 have a glimmering of your meaning. 

Guy. Let me try and make it plain to you. And, first, with regard 
to the material: observe, whatever material you use a partial unlikeness 
is inevitable. If you guard this, and carefully continue and produce it 
through the whole, this unlikeness becomes transformation, and so like 
again: if either from want of creative power or the prevalence of a 
false ‘criticism, it is not so produced, the work remains simply unlike, 
and however finished is not complete. This is the secret of the superi- 
ority of Greek sculpture: because the necessary variation from nature 
imposed by the use of marble being accepted, and made to govern 
the whole treatment, from the hue of the cheek and the glance of 
the eye to the detail of hair, texture, and drapery—the life appears 
again. It is ridiculous to call this severity, it is vitality. So that a 
fragment, where his unseen boundary line, variable but certain (like 
that between moral and immoral in conduct), is felt and followed, 
seems more complete than the most elaborate work, where this deli- 
cate congruity is not observed. And as with the material, so with 
the mind. There must be, to some extent, the impress of personal 
character; the very requirement of your art limits the direct imitation, 
and sets the invention to work on the threshold. You cannot be a ma- 
chine if you would, and are putting yourself into your picture every 
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touch you are giving it; but if you admit only the senses and under- 
standing, and exclude the imagination for fear of violating truth, it is 
only your dead self that you are giving us, and, therefore, only a lifeless 
nature. For in Art we have this curious result, that the more personal 
feeling, the more bias of affection (so fatal to science), the more creative 
power you put into your work, the truer the representation; in other 
words, the more difference, the more likeness. 

Selwyn. That is curious, indeed. 

Guy. Remember, that in adding character, meaning, and power of 
your own to nature, you are revealing hers; you find something with 
the element you add; and with every tinge of feeling or touch of 
creative activity bring out some latent truth, or delineate some delicate 
charm. But this is, in effect, to say, the greater the difference the 
better the likeness ; a result, however, that ceases to be strange when 
we consider the basis on which it rests, viz., the affinity between the out- 
ward and the inward world, between the creation and the offspring of 
God. It is this deep-rooted relation of the human to the Divine mind, 
a fundamental part of our creed as Christians, that can alone explain 
the paradox that the genius of man in all its richness and complexity is 
a better camera than any apparatus of science can be, and that nature 
when passing through the medium of human sentiment and passion is 
not alloyed, but purified, and gathers lustre in its passage and glory in 
its change. 

Selwyn. Can you bring these remarks into the focus of some general 
principle? 

Guy. We have found, that where there is expression in Art, it is 
half seen and half supplied; that where there is life it is half imi- 
tated and half created; and that where there is the highest truth, it is as 
much unlike, as like the fact. We may therefore state the principle that 
is suggested to us at every turn of our argument conclusively thus, that 
Art is not the reflex of nature, as it is patent to the eye of sense, and as 
science beholds it, but of nature in conjunction with the emotion and 
imagination of man. It is a mixture, a combination, a new product, 
a conquered territory: you may still call this product ‘nature,’ it is 
true; but in order to avoid a criticism of confusion, we must remember 
that it is not a nature that we possess, but one that we are acquiring, 
that we are organizing, and that comes to life in our life. To every 
one there is something in the outward world yet untold, because 
there is something within him untold; there is a new beauty, because 
there is a new love; a new mystery, because there is a new wonder; 
a new charm, because there is a new fascination: and it is this novelty, 

as of something which the artist has obtained for himself, and that de- 
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mands original fire and force to seize and discover, that gives to his 
expression, not the indifference of a prosaic statement, but a lyric inten- 
sity, an epic elevation, or a dramatic breadth. 

Selwyn. You give us rather an advantage in the use of such a 
phrase as dramatic breadth; does it not imply that the highest Art is 
the clearest mirror of nature ? 

Guy. Say rather that it mirrors the clearest mind. The combination 
remains in all its force. Take that translucent medium, Shakspeare’s 
art, for instance. What is it you obtain? A mere reflection? But 
where is the original drama? Alas, when you look for it you meet 
with nothing but confusion, uncertainty, incoherence ; it is the order, 
insight, depth of the mind itself that gives lineament, proportion, yea, 
even truth to the original. Or take an instance from common life, 
such as a ‘Proverbe’ of Alfred de Musset. There out of a mass of 
loose and incongruous materials, such as every one’s experience com- 
mands, he produces a picture of some trivial incident or intrigue. Yet 
not such a matter as one can see from a window, nor such as mere 
knowledge of fact and determined study could supply—the truth we 
want would not be mirrored there,—but something that has the impress 
of nature because it has the impress of genius. So in landscape, if you 
are pourtraying for us what all see, and, in proportion to their faculty, 
see alike, you would have nothing to do but to observe and copy, all 
success would be but a grade of skill, and senses acute and trained, 
strong understanding, and sure manipulation, would give us all we seek ; 
while the critics would very justly think it the highest excellence of Art 
to be a window to the scene it represents, and would allow no change 
except as a favour to some prodigy of the age. But if strong feeling 
gives a new perception of what matches to it, and is a light to read 
nature by; if any quickening of sense or deepening of spirit is an 
awakening of nature to a corresponding life and depth; ifa full and 
active imagination discovers, in the shapes and images of earth and 
sky, a language that half expresses, half enkindles the throng of 
thought ; then every man may be a new organ of the beauty of nature ; 
and if he has the gift of expression, if he is an artist, every genuine 
work of his will show us a truth we could not otherwise discern. 
Thus we obtain in every difference between genius and genius so much 
width and freedom of view, and thus the multitude of pictures form a 
world of Art wherein nature is seen recast and reflected at so many 
angles, not of mechanical skill alone, but of human sentiment, cha- 
racter, and passion. And as man to man, so age to age presents to us 
not merely what its craft has copied, but what it has learned by its own 
experience, and created by its own energy. If a window could be 
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opened for us on a street of Athens in Pericles’ day, should we see 
the forms of Phidias there? even so our own Art only ourselves can 
produce, and is something that an after-age, occupied, perhaps, with 
more ennobling pursuits and striving after more definite ideals, may envy 
and may prize. 

Hugh. I had no idea you were so earnest in the matter, Guy. 

Guy. Is it not provoking enough to see you sitting before your 
picture only half the man you were in the fields, to see you deliberately 
exile your better self from your work? You have insight enough into 
what really moves and delights us, and enjoy in your own way the 
beauty we ask you to realize, but are like one who has put aside the 
brushwood that hindered his view of mountain and lake, and though he 
relishes the scene to the full, when he determines to paint it, he lets 
the brushwood close again, and begins to draw the boughs. And you 
not only chill your own genius with your learned Art and learned 
criticism, but repel the better mind of the age from your pursuit, and 
make it a close corporation for technical skill. 

Selwyn. You undervalue execution, I think. 

Guy. On the contrary ; nature is never so transparent, so various, 
and so exact as in what you call ideal Art. In the works of Phidias, 
Leonardo, and Turner, for instance. A picture, if well and truly 
finished, not loaded and hampered, not “ thick and slab” with nature, 
as so much of our recent poetry and painting is, but lively and luminous, 
with all its meaning embodied firmly in vital structure and form, built 
up, strength on strength, into the world of reality, brought nearer and 
nearer by the life of colour to the home and household of the senses, is 
then no longer a glimpse of beauty, but a lasting possession of it; it 
will induce and sustain our study, and will educate and refine our judg- 
ment; and adds to a human interest and power something of the un- 
speakable strength and serenity of nature herself. If it is true, as far as 
I can see, then how far it is true beyond my knowledge and deeper than 
my perceptions reach, I shall in time discover: if it rests upon this 
deep foundation I am sure to detect the additional truth, and feel the 
additional security. 


FRANKLIN LEIFCHILD. 
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Durinc the years 1863 and 1864, there appeared in the Fine Arts 
Quarterly Review, a Catalogue of the works of this admirable artist, to 
the compilation of which I had devoted considerable time and attention. 
I had more than once visited and carefully examined nearly every collec- 
tion, in this and other countries, whether national or private, in which 
his engravings were to be found. Some of the latter, especially that of 
Baron Verstolk, have been sold, so that reference to what they contained 
would now be extremely difficult. I had also received great assistance 
from Mr Carpenter, the keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, as well as numerous and invaluable communications 
from M. Rudolph Weigel of Leipzig, all of which I gratefully acknow- 
ledged. I was not aware that the work I am about to notice was then 
in progress, or I should scarcely have ventured upon the undertaking. 

Towards the end of 1861, Mr J. Wussin, the chief custodian of the 
Imperial and Royal University Library at Vienna, having completed a 
descriptive Catalogue of the works of Jonas Suyderhoef for Mr Weigel, 
undertook, at the request of that gentleman, the compilation of a 
similar account of the works of Cornelius Visscher, a contemporary and 
fellow-townsman of the former artist. This was a very agreeable com- 
mission, the work was commenced at once, duly completed, and 
published in the autumn of last year. It is an octavo volume of 306 
pages, entitled Cornet VisscHEer: Verzeichniss seiner Kupferstiche 
bearleitet von Johann Wussin, I. Custos der K. K. Universitéts Biblio- 
thek in Wien. Leipzig, verlag von Rudolph Weigel, 1865. It has a 
lithographed portrait of the artist prefixed, and two illustrations, one 
representing the knife with which Jan Janszon de Dood performed the 
operation of lithotomy upon himself, and the size of the stone 
extracted : the other, a reduced fac-simile of the remarkable inscription 
sometimes found beneath the portrait of Winius the Pistol-Man, with 
an explanation of it. 
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Mr Wussin tells us, that this work gave him full occupation for 
three consecutive years, and I should readily have believed that even 
more time had been devoted to it. The descriptions of the prints and 
of the variations or states are most elaborate, far exceeding those in any 
similar Catalogue with which I am acquainted. He gives the inscrip- 
tions, however extensive, at full length, marking where each line begins 
and ends, and their typographical characteristics. There is also a vast 
mass of information relating to the histories of the persons whose 
portraits Visscher has engraved, and to the books to which these and 
other subjects belong. He gives a complete list of the plates in the 
Cabinet de Reynst, only twelve of which were by C. Visscher, describing 
those by other engravers, and the names of the Painters from whose 
works they were taken. I might quote many more examples, but think 
it unnecessary to do so, as the book is no doubt in the hands of those 
who are interested in the subject. 

Mr Wussin states that he had four predecessors—1. Hecquet, who 
added a Catalogue of Visscher’s engravings as a supplement to his list 
of those after Rubens, published in 1751, and reprinted without any 
alteration at the end of the second volume of Basan’s Dictionnaire des 
Graveurs in 1767; 2. One, in French, bearing my name, published in 
the fourth volume of Piot’s Cabinet de PAmateur, &c., Paris, 1846; 
3. The list in Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, vol. xx. p. 383 et seq., where 
considerable use is made of the preceding ; and finally the one drawn up 
by me which appeared in this Review. Now I have small claim to the 
authorship of the second of these Catalogues. I gave M. Piot little 
more than a simple list of Visscher’s works, not in any way descriptive, 
and with few accounts of variations; leaving him to complete it from 
his own researches, and I was greatly surprised at finding my name 
attached to it. I was in every way disappointed with it, and was 
induced, at the urgent request of my late lamented friend Herman 
Weber, of Bonn, to undertake the compilation of the last one. Mr 
Wiussin is quite correct in supposing that I was perfectly conscious of 
the imperfections of the French Catalogue, and that I should prefer his 
quoting from that in English, though he has himself repeated some 
errors in the former, corrected in the latter, especially the notice that 
the first states of the four Evangelists (10—13) were in Baron 
Verstolk’s Collection, whereas I distinctly stated that the words et 
Excudebat Harlemi, 1650, had been scraped out with a knife. 

My classification of the engravings, commencing with Subjects 
from sacred history, and ending with Portraits, was founded on the 
arrangement adopted by Bartsch, in which he has been almost invari- 
ably followed by authors of descriptive Catalogues. M. Rolert 
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Dumesnil, in his Peintre-Graveur Francais, even in the cases of 
Nanteuil and Edelinck, whose most considerable works consist of 
portraits, followed this course, and the comparatively recently published 
Catalogues of the works of Wille and Strange by M. C. Le Blanc 
(Leipzig, Weigel, 1847—8) are similarly arranged. Mr Wussin has 
reversed this order, and commences with Portraits. He assigns no 
reason for so doing, and I think he is entirely wrong. Unless one 
system is generally adopted, a perpetual and harassing change of 
numbers must take place, though perhaps the self-esteem of some 
authors may be gratified by having a print quoted with their names and 
enumerations attached to it. 

He gives the size of the engravings according to the old French 
inches and lines. This is undoubtedly a mistake; that measurement is 
no longer used or legal in France, and if one of that country were to be 
used, the métre with its subdivisions of centimétres and millimetres, is 
not only to be preferred, but is certainly much more accurate. He 
applies the terms right and eft as usual, to the spectator, except with 
regard to coats of arms, when he adopts the heraldic system, exactly 
the reverse. 

Mr Wussin has most unfortunately not had it in his power to 
inspect any other Collections than the <Allertina, formerly the Arch- 
duke Charles’s—that of the Imperial Library—the Emperor’s—Prince 
Esterhazy’s—and Count Harrach’s, all in Vienna. If he could have seen 
those in Paris, Amsterdam, and the British Museum, especially the 
two latter, I am sure he would not have expressed doubts about many 
prints and states I described, having them before me; nor would he 
have quoted as an authority the auction-catalogue of Baron Vers- 
tolk’s Collection, upon which no dependence can be placed. From 
what I have observed in recent foreign Catalogues, and especially in 
those published in Germany, I am persuaded that their authors are not 
acquainted with the extraordinary and rapid progress the Collection in 
the British Museum has made since 1835; and especially during the last 
twenty years under the able and energetic superintendence of Mr W. 
H. Carpenter. Since 1815 a vast mass of the finest works of Art in 
all classes, and especially in those of etchings and engravings by old 
masters, has been secured for this country. Those foreign amateurs 
who had the good fortune of studying the Art-Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester in 1857, entirely composed of works belonging to private 
proprietors, must allow that the display was a matchless one in every- 
thing that regarded curiosity, rarity, quality, and perfect condition. I 
shall in a future paper make several observations on Mr Wussin’s 
remarks relating to certain of my statements, as well as add on his 
authority some prints and states which had escaped my notice. 
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He has translated M. Piot’s notice of Cornelius Visscher and his 
works prefixed to the Catalogue of 1846, in the Cabinet de I’ Amateur. 
I shall follow his example, not only because that work is in few 
libraries, but because without doing so the remarks I shall have to 
make respecting Mr Wussin’s account of the portraits of Visscher, 
as well as of the date of his birth, would be scarcely intelligible. 

“ Tradition, so prodigal in respect to some artists, has left us nothing 
relating to Corn. Visscher, no, not even the date of his birth, or the name of 
his father. We should feel surprised at the indifference of his contemporaries 
towards works of such talent, if Holland had not accustomed us to many 
similar instances of gross ingratitude towards her most admirable artists, 
Hobbema and Peter de Hooge passed away without exciting any notice, and 
Rembrandt, bending under unremitted toil, and daily producing works of the 
greatest consequence, scarcely obtained means to support existence, and died 
insolvent. It was not then a question as to fame, reputation, emulation, or 
glory ; each day’s labour secured. a payment barely sufficient to support life, 
and the artist, despised by an ignorant community, had no remedy for this fatal 
indifference but the constant practice of his art, unless he chose to hide his 
talents in the pot-house. In no other way can we account satisfactorily for the 
number and excellence of the works of the greater portion of the painters and 
engravers of this period, as well as for the small traces of their personal 
existences left among their contemporaries. We may add, by the way, that 
those who adopted the last of these courses, that of frequenting public-houses, 
attained much more certain celebrity, and are precisely those with whom we 
have been mainly interested. 

“Cornelius Visscher was essentially a studious artist, and no one who 
inspects his works, consisting of one hundred and eighty plates,* a number not 
only considerable for their importance, but on account of the short life of the 
artist, who died at the age of twenty-nine, can doubt that we have the whole 
of the inspirations and the occupations of every hour of a life devoted to an art 
which he practised with true affection, and in which he is still one of the 
greatest masters. We are thus reduced to simple conjecture respecting the 
principal events of his life. It is only within the last few years, that the exact 
date of Cornelius Visscher’s birth could be settled with anything approaching 
to certainty. Mr Josi discovered on the original drawing of his portrait, No. 1 
of this Catalogue,t engraved by himself, this inscription in his own hand-writing, 
C. Visscher, dgé de vingt ans, A° 1649, which consequently gives the year 1629 
as that of his birth. The mere analogy of the names has led to the supposition 
that he might have been the son of John Nicolas Visscher, an engraver and 
publisher in Amsterdam ; but this is extremely doubtful. "We cannot discover 
on any of the plates engraved by him or his brothers, John and Lamlert, the 


* 198 according to my Catalogue, but Mr Wussin describes 188 only. 
+ No. 84 of my Catalogue. No. 55 of Wussin’s, who styles it “ Unknown portrait.” 
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address of J. N. Visscher, who if there was any foundation for this statement 
would naturally have been the publisher of their early works. It is equally 
difficult to decide from which master he received his first artistic instruction ; 
we believe him to have been a pupil of P. Soutman, who probably had the 
good sense to allow his great talents to be developed without his interference. 
Not less skilful as a designer than as an engraver, he displayed in both branches 
an originality which leaves no grounds for supposing that the artists of his 
period had any influence over his genius. As a designer, his manner is peculiar 
and characteristic ; it combines a freedom of touch with a marvellously bold 
precision of outline. His drawings are much in demand in Holland, they are 
almost all executed on vellum in black chalk slightly mingled with red lead, 
and exhibit that great knowledge of chiaroscuro which he carried out to such 
an extent in his engravings. 

“But Visscher especially conferred upon the art of engraving powers 
not known before him, endeavours to imitate which have subsequently been 
made in vain. The manner with which he knew how to combine etching 
with engraving, presents a model to all engravers, and has unfortunately been 
but too seldom followed. In such instances he was in the habit of etching all 
those portions which he had decided upon treating in that manner, leaving 
those places entirely blank which he intended to finish with the graver. His 
etchings are very rarely retouched with the graver, but he knew how to bring 
into harmony, by work having all the delicacy of the needle, the inequality 
and harshness which would naturally result from the use of these two 
styles. He felt the same inspiration when he used the graver or the needle; 
whether he wished to make the most fanciful lines course over his copper, or 
sought to produce unusual and smart effects by what was apparently a more 
dashing mode of proceeding. 

“The earliest date on Cornelius Visscher’s prints is 1649, under the 
portrait of P. Scriverius, with the notice P. Soutman dirigente. ‘The artist was 
not at that time more than twenty years old. During the two years 1649 and 
1650 only, he produced the portrait of Scriverius, just mentioned, the four 
portraits of Franciscus Valdesius, Magdalena Moonsia, Janus Douza, and 
Ludovicus Boisotus; the set of the Princes and Princesses of the house of 
Nassau after Gerard Honthorst, twelve very large prints; the series of the 
seventeen Saints of Flanders, after drawings by Soutman; and the thirty-eight 
large portraits composing the set of the Counts of Holland. It is difficult to 
realize such prodigious labour. 

““ We suppose that his master did not allow him to place his own name on 
his works before this period, and that consequently we must look for those 
preceding them among those numerous productions having only the words P. 
Soutman dirigente attached to them. The end of this laborious apprenticeship 
seems to have taken place during the year 1650, for the set of the four 
Evangelists was published by him at Haarlem in that year, after that event had 
occurred, and this is his first appearance as a designer. All four are inscribed 
Corn. Visscher invenielat, and Corn. Visscher sculpelat et excudelat, Harlemi, 
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1650. After this period Soutman’s name occurs but once on Visscher's prints, 
and then as the painter of the portrait of Vanden Zande. 

“Now commenced the production of that uninterrupted series of master- 
pieces which have secured for Visscher so high a rank among the greatest 
masters of every school. It will be sufficient to notice as his most celebrated | 
engravings, The Pancake-Woman, The Rat-Killer, The Bohemian Woman, and 
the portraits of Gellius de Bouma and Andreas Winius. The Bohemian Woman 
may be described as a model of the effects obtained by the combination of the 
most picturesque qualities of etching with the utmost brilliancy of the graver. 
The portrait of Gellius de Bouma is a pure engraving, and still more astounding. 
The work is most skilfully and boldly commenced, and carried out so as to 
represent the absolute texture of the flesh. The strokes by which the eyes 
and eyelids are indicated are so remarkably delicate and perfect, that it would 
be difficult to produce a second example. The different portions of the nose 
are really flesh, and absolutely that of the age of the person represented. The 
mouth, almost entirely covered by a large beard which falls on the breast, is so 
truthfully executed, that we are compelled to recognize greater art, inasmuch 
as it appears to exhibit less. He seems to have played at producing the white 
beard, and the result of this amusement is a marvellous fact,—looking at it 
from a proper distance we positively believe that we see the real hair. The 
dress, as well as the whole print, is entirely executed with the graver, but the 
work appears somewhat wavering, like that produced by the needle. The 
tone, the touches, and the arrangement of the folds of the cloak, enable us to 
recognize the material of which it was made, though the artist has not adopted 
the means usually employed by engravers to produce the effects of silk. 
Examining the strokes closely, we may observe that they are careless, some- 
what unequal, with a tremulous appearance, a style of work apparently more 
adapted for the representation of coarser stuffs. But under his hand they 
produced the required form, and it was by avoiding throughout the display of 
Art, that he reached its perfection. 

“ Visscher’s plates are seldom dated ; we shall mention the whole of those 
that are so, in order to establish completely the chronological order of his 
works, The portrait of Pieters de Vries has the year 1653 upon it, and one of 
Robert Junius that of 1654. The Rat-Killer, as well as the portrait of W. de 
Ryck, is dated 1655. At the same period he engraved, in a totally different 
style, the set of prints after Berghem, known in France by the title Le Cavalier 
@ la Fontaine. Subsequently, in 1657, appeared the portrait of Vondel; and 
in the next year that of Coppenol, the writing-master, finished three days 
before his death ; with the inscription, very affecting as subscribed to a master- 
piece, C. de Visscher ad vivum delineavit, tritus diebus ante mortem ultimam 
manum imposuit anno 1658. 

“Corn. Visscher’s health was always weak ; the numerous labours of his 
early years undoubtedly ruined his constitution, and ultimately his close appli- 
cation to work hastened his end. I fancy I have somewhere read that he was 
‘lame. He had scarcely attained his twenty-ninth year when death carried 
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him away. Like Lucas van Leyden (b. 1494, d. 1533), a century previous, 
and even still younger, Visscher died with the graver in his hand. The first 
after having given to his art an excellent commencement, the other after 
having brought it to its highest perfection. Four years earlier, Holland had 
lost Paul Potter, almost at the same age. It would be difficult to explain by ~ 
what mysterious combination of circumstances, the chilly soil of the Nether- 
lands, sunless and inglorious, could produce, in the midst of a population 
consisting of mere traders and stiff Burgomasters, such a pleiad of admirable 
artists—early flowers, which the humid soil speedily destroyed.” 

Mr Wussin proceeds to make some observations on this account, 
and some investigations respecting the portrait of Visscher and the 
dates of his birth and death, which I shall notice as briefly as possible. 
He commences by stating that there are five acknowledged portraits of 
him: 1 and 2, those engraved by himself, and dated respectively 1649 
and 1651 (84 and 85 of my Catalogue). 3. One engraved by John 
Visscher, representing him as a young man. 4. A drawing mentioned 
by Josi in his account of Visscher in his “ Collection d’Imitations de 
dessins d’aprés les principaux Maitres Hollandais et Flamands, com- 
mencée par Cornelius Ploos van Amstel, continuée, &c., par C. Josi, 
published by him in London in 1821. He states that he found it in 
the collection of Jacob de Vos, that it was a highly-finished drawing, in 
which Visscher represents himself as a sickly man, holding a skull in 
one hand and pointing to it with the other. On a column in the 
background, in his own hand-writing, are the words Aanzien doet 
gedenken A’ 1653, den 10 April (looking at this makes one thoughtful), 
and he thinks that this was probably his birth-day. Wussin’s fifth and 
last portrait is a drawing in the Albertina Collection at Vienna, with no 
date, a lithograph of the head and shoulders of which is prefixed to his 
book. It is somewhat carelessly reversed from the original, but, as he 
justly states, that does not at all interfere with its authenticity. To 
these should be added a sixth portrait engraved by B. Audran, with the 
following inscriptions: CoRNELIUs DE VisscHER ScaLpror HaRLeE- 
MENSIS; at bottom on the left, Se ipse del. ; in the middle, Paris chez 
Huquier rue St Jacques pres les Mathurins, avec privil. du Roy ; and on 
the right, B. Audran Sculp. As there is no engraving of the drawing 
No. 4, and as its present locality is not known, the question is reduced 
to this,—which of the remaining five portraits are to be considered 
authentic. 

With regard to the portrait No. 1, Josi distinctly states in the work 
above quoted, “‘ Apres des longues perquisitions j’ai enfin decouvert le 
dessin original de son portrait ayant la main sur la poitrine, gravé par 
lui-méme, dessin sur lequel il avait écrit de sa main, C. Visscher dgé de 
20 ans, A’ 1649.” Mr Josi was a native of Holland, an artist, an 
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206 Cornelius Visscher. 
excellent connoisseur, and had vast experience as a dealer in forming 
many celebrated collections of drawings and etchings by Dutch Masters 
during more than half a century. His death took place in 1828. He 
was employed by his own government, after the peace of 1815, to select 
from the Louvre and the Bibliothéque in Paris those works of Art 
which had been abstracted from the Dutch Collections by command of 
the Emperor Napoleon under the directions of Baron Denon. He was 
a most cautious and trustworthy person, and I am satisfied that full 
reliance can be placed upon any positive statement he makes. More- 
over Bartsch, whose accuracy, industry, and experience place him in the 
very highest rank as an authority, in his Anleitung zur Kupferstichkunde, 
vol. ii. p. 280, published at Vienna in 1821, which was, I believe, the 
year in which he died, states the engraving to be Cornelius Visscher’s 
Portraét, not expressing the slightest doubt respecting it, which I am 
certain he would have done, if he had not felt thoroughly convinced of 
its originality, and if he had not thought it to be the same individual 
represented by the drawing No. 5, of which I shall presently give some 
account. 

After careful examination I fully agree with Wussin that the 
portrait No. 2 is not that of Cornelius Visscher, nor can it be the same 
person as the preceding. There is far greater difference in the ages 
than the short interval between 1649 and 1651 would have produced. 

The portrait No. 3, engraved by John Visscher, is also unquestion- 
ably not that of Cornelius. The only impression Wussin had ever seen 
is an unfinished one, before the inscription, in the Albertina Collection 
at Vienna. Those with the inscription are by no means rare, and I am 
surprised that there is not one in any of the great collections of that 
city. The British Museum also possesses a similar first impression ; but 
the inscription under the finished one is Cornelius de Visscher ad vivum 
delineavit. Joannes de Visscher fecit aqua forte, and at bottom, on the 
right, Jan Kraalinge Excudit, so there is no allusion to its being a 
portrait of himself. 

The drawing No. 5 I have never seen: Wussin gives a full 
description of it, for which I refer to his book. He states that in a 
catalogue of the Albertina Collection, composed but not written by 
Bartsch, that author mentions it as Le portrait de Partiste a la pierre 
noire sur parchemin. Porte le nom du mattre mais sans date. Its 
previous history cannot be traced, and as it is firmly laid down, it is 
impossible to know whether there may be any writing on the back. 
Judging from the lithograph, and having full confidence in the know- 
ledge and discrimination of Bartsch, I have no doubt that this is really 
a portrait of Cornelius Visscher; and it is further evidence of his 
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belief in the authenticity of No. 1, and that it and the drawing 
represented the same person ; that if he had felt any doubt or hesitation 
he would have expressed it in his Anleitung. I also fully believe in 
the authenticity of the portrait engraved by Audran. 

I had recently the opportunity of accurately comparing No. 1, 
Wussin’s lithograph, and the last-named portrait, with each other at the 
British Museum, and had the further advantage of doing so with Mr 
Carpenter, whose long experience and accurate judgment place his de- 
cision beyond all doubt. We fully agreed that they positively represent 
one and the same person; the eyes, the mouth, and the general sorrow- 
ful as well as unhealthy expression are remarkably similar, allowing for 
considerable difference of age ; and if the portrait No. 1 had been bare- 
headed the resemblance would probably have been stronger. That 
collection also contains what Mr Carpenter justly considers to be a 
portrait of Visscher drawn by himself, in black chalk, on parchment. 
It represents him rather more than half length, nearly full face, sitting, 
directed towards the right, from which side the light comes. He has 
small moustaches and beard, wears a closely-fitting dress with eleven 
buttons in front, and a flat collar, only one side of which is seen. His 
left hand is placed on his chest, and his right is concealed by a large, 
broad-brimmed, high-crowned hat, apparently supported on his knees 
at bottom on the right. A cloak is lightly placed over his back, and 
falls in folds from his right shoulder, occupying nearly the whole of the 
lower part of the drawing. Near the top on the right is C. de Visscher 
Sfecit, A? 1657. It is arched at top, measures 134 inches high, by 114 
wide, and is in excellent preservation. There is a remarkable resem- 
blance between it and the lithograph of the undated drawing in the 
Allertina ; it has even a greater appearance of suffering, and is evi- 
dently older. 

Now, I think there can be little doubt that Visscher’s birth took place 
in 1629. Most of his biographers, and especially his fellow-countrymen, 
from the earliest period down to the publications of the Dictionaries by 
Roeland van Eynden and Adrian van der Willigen, in 1842, Immerzeel, 
in 1843, and Kramm, in 1863, decide upon this year. The fact of his 
having produced admirable engravings at a very early age is no proof to 
the contrary. The earliest date found upon his plates is 1649, when he 
would have been twenty years old. Long before that age Lucas van 
Leyden had finished many of his most renowned works, and we find 
marvellous examples of similar precocity among those of John Wierix. 

Nagler, in his Kistler Lexicon, states that in R. Weigel’s Kunst 
Katalog, part ii., No. 3053, there is a notice of a drawing attributed to 
C. Visscher, on the back of a sketch of the portrait of W.de Ryck, 
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representing his son in a large hat and broad cloak with 4e. 13, 1656. 
It was valued at twelve thalers; if genuine, an exceedingly moderate 
price. It is clear that if the authenticity of this portrait could be estab- 
lished, it is impossible that Visscher could have been born in 1629. 
But as there is no statement that it bears the artist’s handwriting or 
even his name, nor of the authority on which it is called the portrait of 
his son, no dependence whatever can be placed upon it. Nagler’s account 
is quoted by Wussin without acknowledgment, but he had the good 
fortune to spend some time with Mr Weigel in 1863, and the great 
advantage of consulting the enormous mass of information relating to 
the history of the Fine Arts which it has been the labour of his life to 
collect together. It does not appear that he was able to obtain any 
further information respecting this drawing from this source, and 
undoubtedly if Mr Weigel had been thoroughly satisfied with its 
authenticity, he would have kept some memoranda respecting such an 
interesting work. It is by no means an uncommon occurrence to attri- 
bute the parentage of anonymous children to the artists by whom 
their portraits were painted. 

The year of his death cannot be doubted. The inscription under the 
portrait of Coppenol, No. 93 of my Catalogue, Tribus diebus ante mortem 
ultimam manum imposuit A° 1658, can only apply to the engraver, for, 
as Wussin observes, Miiller’s Descriptive Catalogue of 7000 Nether- 
landish Portraits contains a notice of an engraving of that writing- 
master with the date 1662, and stating him to be then sixty-four years 
old. It is also certain that there is no date subsequent to 1658 on any 
engraving by Visscher. 


WILu1AM SMITH. 








DOO’S ENGRAVING OF “THE RAISING OF LAZARUS,” 
BY SEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO. 


Tue “ Jealousies of Artists” would furnish materials for a work, 
which would not be less sad, nor less amusing and instructive, than 
“ The Quarrels of Authors ;” and on Vasari we should rely for some of 
the most striking examples. We could not, however, accept all his 
stories as we find them related in his wonderful work. And in that 
case particularly, with which this grand painting (now, at length, 
worthily reproduced by the finest line-engraving that has for many 
years been executed in England) is associated, we can easily justify our 
reluctance. Apart from the fact that Vasari’s reverence for-Michael 
Angelo would have forbidden him to attribute to the great master any 
feeling which he deemed ignoble, so that the story serves mainly as a 
clue to Vasari’s own character ; there is little difficulty in finding an ex- 
planation of all he relates, without the least necessity for so much as 
suspecting the “ divine ” Michael Angelo capable of entertaining that 
mean and vindictive form of self-love, called jealousy. 

Of his nobleness and generosity we have abundant proofs ; and we 
know, as well as if we had lived with him, the simplicity of his nature, 
and his ignorance of men as they are. He had suffered deeply from the 
injustice of his exalted patrons, and from the secret slanders of designing 
and envious rivals. In Sebastian del Piombo he had taken great 
interest, and had highly appreciated the works which he had seen him 
execute at Rome. Suddenly he found the renown of his friend 
endangered, and his glory eclipsed, by the appearance of a new luminary 
in Art at Rome. With the style of Raphael, Michael Angelo could 
not have much sympathy. The great rugged man, who rejoiced at the 
difficulties which came in his own way, for the very satisfaction of tear- 
ing them asunder by the might of his terrible genius, could not have 


much sympathy with the gentle and graceful Umbrian ; who won more 
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hearts without a contest, than he himself with all his force could subdue. 
And his friend must needs have seemed to him grievously wronged by 
being put aside in favour of the new comer. He had always aided 
Sebastian by correcting his designs, and supplying him with drawings of 
his own; and now he would naturally do so more liberally, that 
he might not be overborne in the unequal fight against skill and 
unjust authority, combined against him. It was not the only in- 
stance in which he did thus ; but it was, perhaps, the only one in which 
the memory of-his own wrongs could stimulate him to the most 
anxious efforts in support of his friend; efforts which Vasari and 
Sebastian himself wholly misunderstood and misrepresented. One fact 
will suffice to show where the jealousy of Raphael (the existence of 
which Vasari distinctly bears witness to) actually dwelt. Sebastian, in 
a letter to Michael Angelo, dated the 29th December, 1519, after the 
famous tapestries, for which our Cartoons were made, had been exhibited 
in the Sistine Chapel, says—“I think that my picture [this very 
Raising of Lazarus] is better designed than the tapestries which have 
just come from Flanders.” 

This singular exhibition of self-esteem brings us to the subject 
of our criticism. From Vasari’s Life of Sebastian del Piombo, we 
learn that—“ When Raphael painted for the Cardinal de’ Medici 
that picture which was to be sent into France, but which, after 
the death of the master, was placed on the high altar of San Pietro 
in Montano; the Transfiguration, namely ; Sebastian executed one at 
the same time, and of the same size, almost as in rivalry of Raphael ; 
the subject being a Resurrection of Lazarus, after he had been in the 
grave four days. This, also, was painted. with the most earnest care, 
under the direction, and in some parts with the designs, of Michael 
Angelo.” (Mrs Forster’s translation, vol. iv. p. 63.) Sebastian may 
well have had this in his mind when he praised his own painting to the 
disparagement of Raphael’s works; but the feeling displayed is not 
affected by this consideration. In the British Museum there are two 
fine drawings, in red chalk, representing, one, the figure of Lazarus, as 
it is seen in Sebastian’s picture ; the other, the group of which Lazarus 
is the principal figure, but in some respects differing from the picture, 
as a first study might; and which cannot be attributed to any hand 
but that of Michael Angelo. And thus Vasari’s statement is most 
completely verified. He further tells us that the two paintings were ex- 
hibited together in the Hall of the Consistory at Rome, when “they 
were both very highly extolled, and although the work of Raphael had 
no equal for its extraordinary grace and beauty, the labours of 
Sebastian, nevertheless, found honourable acknowledgment, and were 
commended by all.” —(Ibid.) 
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And well deserved this commendation was; for though the compo- 
sition is founded upon a very different principle from what can be dis- 
covered in any of Raphael’s works, it is, in the highest degree, forcible 
and effective. The story is represented, in all its details, in the most 
impressive manner, and the attention is secured for the principal 
persons in the scene at once ; and so that all the others can be regarded 
only in their relations to them. A little to the left of the centre, and 
almost in the very foreground, stands Our Lord, on a slightly-raised 
stage of masonry, his whole figure animated and energetic, though the 
face exhibits only human force and feeling. The right hand is raised, 
as if he had but just uttered the life-giving words—“ Lazarus! come 
forth!” whilst with his left he points to the resuscitated man, as he 
says— Loose him, and let him go!” For all is movement, genuine 
action. Christ has spoken, and the dead man has risen to life and to 
the world again ; and there, seated on the edge of his tomb, gazes from 
under his grave-clothes in wonder at his Deliverer, and, at the same 
time, with hand and foot, impetuously attempts to aid those who, with 
eager tenderness, are carrying out their Master’s commands, It is in 
the figure of Lazarus that, without the testimony of the drawings in the 
British Museum, we should recognize the assistance of the great sculptor. 
That massive, brawny chest and shoulder; that daring neglect of con- 
ventionalisms in the action of the limbs; that strong accentuation of 
the muscles in all parts of the body which are exposed to view; all 
betray the peculiar power of Michael Angelo. 

The whole composition resolves itself into five groups. That near- 
est the spectator, on the right, comprises Lazarus and the three friends 
who assist in lifting him from the tomb, and in freeing him from those 
now symbolic bonds of mortality. On the right, the most important 
and most numerous group consists of Our Lord, who is surrounded, to 
the left and behind, by his twelve disciples. Close to him, on the lefts 
kneels St Peter, with hoary head and beard (not quite in accordance 
with the conventional representations of the chief of the Apostles), 
and hands clasped in adoration. Others, who cannot be distinguished, 
kneel behind him ; and one other, younger and more ardent, standing, 
leans forward as if he did not understand what Mary meant by kneeling 
before his Master. Directly behind Christ, and on a higher level, stands 
St John, not represented according to Raphael’s conception of him, but 
as a still young, acute, earnest, spirituel man ; who is eagerly addressing 
another older disciple, perhaps intended for St Thomas, who seems not 
to have appreciated, as St John had intuitively, what the whole incident 
signified. Behind St John appears another, quite unmoved by the great 
event. To the right of Our Lord, an old, bald-headed disciple (clearly 
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after a study of Michacl Angelo) raises his hands in mere astonish- 
ment; and behind him, a younger one, whose face wears an expres- 
sion which entitles him to share with St John the emphatic name, 
“« Son of Thunder,” appeals to one rather older, who is inclining forward, 
as if he would compel him to acknowledge that their Lord held “ the 
keys of the grave and of death.” And at the feet of Jesus, in the centre of 
the foreground, kneels Mary, whose gesture and expression are the 
complete realization of Tennyson’s lines, 

“ No other thought her mind admits 

But, he was dead, and there he sits, 
And He that brought him back is there ;""— 

whilst, with the out-stretched hand of Christ, her gesture brings 
these two principal groups into union. Martha, further off than her 
sister, and just above her, turns her head away, and raises her hands 
with an air of deprecation, as if she were putting away from her mind 
and heart the thought that she could ever see her brother alive again, 
—whilst he was even then living. 

Between and behind them the third group is seen ;—three grave- 
looking, elderly women, apparently unaware of what has taken place, 
and given up to the decency of sympathetic sorrow, and the avoidance 
of personal nuisance from the grave of one who had been dead four 
days already. Three other figures on the right, and a fourth, lower 
down in front of them, express astonished interest at what is. before 
them, but have not yet recovered from their apprehension of personal 
annoyance in visiting the tomb of Lazarus. On the right, in the 
middle distance, is a small group, from whose animated gestures we 
conclude that they also were following Mary when she was going to the 
grave to weep there. And on the left, not so far off, is another larger 
group, also advancing towards the scene, and in animated discussion ; 
but, from the fact that the foremost carries a sack or bag over his 
shoulder, they may be casual travellers only. 

The background shows a town with classical ruins and modern 
structures intermingled; and a broad stream covered by a lofty arched 
bridge, on the banks of which are women drawing water, is in the 
centre. A rocky bank, with shrubs, intervenes on the right, and beyond 
all this are seen low and well-wooded hills. 

Of the colouring, we can only say that it is in part conventional ; 
and, as far as we can judge now, low-toned, but skilfully arranged. 
The light falls most strongly upon Our Lord, St John, and Mary ; 
whilst the contrast between the hue of the body of Lazarus, and the 
whiteness of his grave-clothes, produces all the effect of light, without 
disturbing the general harmony. 
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We have devoted so much space to the history and description of 
the painting, for the especial purpose of commending Mr Doo’s print of 
it. The latest work of the grand and solid English School of line- 
engraving, it deserves particular and most honourable mention. And 
we cannot doubt that it will be estimated at its proper worth. For it is 
to be feared that as one consequence of the greater perfection which 
other, cheaper, and less tedious processes of engraving have made of late 
years, pure line-engraving may fall into desuetude, or lose all its pecu- 
liar power. Should our apprehensions unhappily be realized, this plate 
will remain as a proof that it was not for want of skill, or artistic 
feeling, or devotion to a worthy task, that mechanical processes have 
triumphed over one which was most closely of all allied to the art of 
painting, and which required most of the actual artist’s training and 
knowledge—Etching alone excepted. 

It would be difficult to convey to those who have not the engraving 
before them, any conception of the skilful manner in which not only the 
painter’s composition is rendered, but the nobleness and varied expres- 
sions of the heads and hands of the most conspicuous figures ; nor how 
boldly the masses of light in the foremost groups are relieved by the 
shadows; nor with what judgment the effects of the colouring are 
combined with those of the chiaroscuro of the picture ; nor how in the 
background the outlines and tones fade away in the distance, gradually, 
so as to reproduce the master’s finest effects. It is enough praise to say 
that it maintains the high reputation both of the Engraver, and of our 
English Art; and must be ranked amongst our real master-pieces. 

We cannot conclude without bestowing upon Messrs Colnaghi 
and Co., at whose cost this noble work of Art has been produced, the 
praise which they have so richly merited. And we hope that it may be 
so successful as to encourage them, and other similar houses, to altempt, 
at least, to preserve this branch of the art of Engraving from being 
wholly forgotten and lost. 





THE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH OF THOMAS'’S PICTURE 


MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Ir is proverbially (amongst artists) one of the most ungrateful tasks 
to undertake the representation of a State solemnity. It is, of course, 
impossible, at the moment of its transaction, to make more than a few 
very general notes, and to get into one’s eye and mind some impression 
of the sentiment of the whole. The selection of the moment for the 
representation, unless “ commanded,” may operate unfavourably for 


the painter. Yet none but the artist and his fellow-sufferers, or confi- 
dential eye-witnesses of the subsequent difficulties, can fully understand 
the reason for the professional feeling regarding such commissions. 
When successful, they merit a double allowance of praise; and such we 
have no hesitation in allotting to Mr Thomas’s picture. Not upon so 
grand a scale as Mr Frith’s, representing a different phase of the event, 
and looking in the opposite direction, it is not a rival of his. Rather, 
the two pictures may be considered as complementary to each other. 
Mr Thomas has chosen the moment when the Prince and his newly- 
made bride are turning to leave the altar; and the sunlight streams 
through the many-coloured glass of the upper windows full upon the 
brilliant and happy group of bride and bridesmaids, and the whole 
circle of their illustrious kindred around them. The Queen looks down 
with intense interest and emotion from the Royal Closet. The 
noble and distinguished witnesses fill up the stalls of the Chapel. And 
the background shows the Archbishop with his attendant Bishops, 
Deans, and other Church-dignitaries; and the new memorial-window and 
altar-piece. The warm and rich colour is most truthfully rendered ; 
and great commendation must be given to the vast majority of the por- 
traits, for the artist ha¢ succeeded with many in making of a profil- 
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perdu, or even of a vue-de-dos, as characteristic a likeness as an ordinary 
representation would give. 

This picture has now been reproduced in chromo-lithography by 
Messrs Day and Son; and considering the size of the plate, the number 
and immense variety of subjects, and of colours and tints in it; and, above 
all, the delicacy of treatment required by the portraits, it must be pro- 
nounced a great success. The entire effect of the original picture is 
admirably given ; and in the details such accuracy has been attained, 
that some of the portraits scarcely fall short of miniatures in fidelity ; 
and there are few which are not superior to those in the paintings of 
such scenes, as they are commonly executed. 

A few other remarks are demanded by the publication of this plate. 
It is a clear and large advance upon all that has hitherto been done in 
the way of graphic representation of a great and interesting event ; and, 
we may hope, will prove the commencement of a series of such pictures, 
as formerly could be possessed solely by those, whose ample means 
enabled them to bestow little consideration on the cost of reproducing 
an original, which was beyond the reach of all but princely revenues. 
In ancient times, men were required to make pilgrimages to works of 
Art; and only the least numerous classes were supposed to be open to 
their influences. Now, we diffuse our works of Art, and reproduce 
them in such forms, and by such methods, that there are few who need 
be entirely without them. It is true (and we may without shame con- 
fess it) that perhaps most of the works of these times are not destined 
to immortality, as those of the greatest masters of old; and that the 
reproductions of them may not be much more than the remembrances, 
which those who had gazed upon those greatest masters’ creations could 
carry with them home; but still the reproduction of our paintings and 
statues will convey some flavour of Art-education to those whom no 
mere verbal report could possibly affect ; and whilst the great events and 
State ceremonials of the nation continue to be of the peaceful domestic 
character of that which is before us, we shall have no ground for regret- 
ting that our great works are those which may thus at once adorn and 
typify the sanctity of an English Home. 
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Tue rapid and wide-spread diffusion of a taste for the fine arts, and 
the growth of a general interest in all questions relating to their cultiva- 
tion, are among the most noticeable features of the present time, and the 
most welcome promises for the future. The introduction of Art-studies 
as a part of ordinary education is now going on without provoking any 
such resistance and cries of alarm as were raised, 50 years ago, against 
teaching the children of the poor anything more than their A B C. 

One great practical difficulty stands in the way of a sound Art-educa- 
tion for the million: the impossibility, for all but a few, of direct and 
intimate acquaintance with the master-pieces of Art. The Parthenon, 
St Peter’s at Rome, the Alhambra; the Moses of Michael Angelo, the 
Transfiguration of Raphael; the chefs-d’ euvre of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, of which these may stand as types, cannot be known at 
first-hand to one in a thousand, even of the professed students of Art, 
Even our National Galleries, Museums, Loan Exhibitions, and local 
collections, with their priceless treasures, cannot satisfy the growing 
want. A very small number 6f persons have the opportunity of 
habitually frequenting them: a large number may visit them on rare 
occasions : but to the majority they are virtually inaccessible. Little 
has been done yet towards obviating this difficulty in the only way in 
which it can be done effectively. 

-The production of true copies of the great works of the great masters 
at such a cost as shall bring them as fully within the reach of all as 
printing does good books, is still adesideratum ; notwithstanding all the 
triumphs of engraving and the meritorious attempts of chromo-litho- 
graphy. There is a new hope in Photography, which, though not to be 
ranked as one of the fine arts, is taking a high place as the handmaid of 
Art, and is probably destined by and by to render the very service that 
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is lacking. For some very recent experiments warrant the hope that we 
shall yet see photographic reproductions not only of form and light and 
shade, but also of colour. 

Meanwhile we heartily welcome the beautiful series of Photographs 
from the works of ancient and modern masters, recently published by 
Gustav Schauer of Berlin, as a timely and valuable contribution to the 
cause of popular Art-education. They are published in large size and 
in carte de visite size, and include selections from the works of Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Albert Diirer, Coreggio, Murillo, Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Holbein, Vandyck, Gerard Douw, and other old masters ; 
besides numerous examples of modern German painters, among them— 
Cornelius, Kaulbach, Lessing, Becker, and Meyerheim. From these 
names it will be seen that the range of subjects is very wide, reaching 
from the sublimest efforts of ideal representation down to delineations of 
the simplest scenes and incidents of familiar human life. Among the 
examples of “ high art ” we have Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” “ Sistine 
Madonna,” “ Marriage of the Virgin,” and the very lovely “Vierge a 
la Chaise,” which, for execution, is a perfect gem ; Leonardo’s “ Last 
Supper ;” Coreggio’s “ Magdalen Reading,” the tender beauty of which 
is marvellously rendered; his famous “ Nativity” (La Notte) of the 
Dresden Gallery, and his “ Madonna della Scala; ” Albert Diirer’s well- 
known “ Christ on the Cross ;”? Rubens’s famous “ Descent from the 
Cross,” an admirable print, in which the perfect rendering of light and 
shade almost makes up for the absence of colour ; Titian’s master-piece, 
the “Tribute Money,” and the “ Venus” of the Dresden Gallery, with 
its distant sweep of rich and tenderly lustrous landscape. Among the 
numerous genre subjects and painted idylls, we notice as particularly 
attractive a well-executed Jordan’s “ First Lie,” a child with downcast 
eyes standing before her father, a fine old sailor, who vainly attempts 
with his left hand to lift up her head that her eye may meet his, and 
with a face serious and delicately touched with grief, rebukes her fault ; 
Becker’s ‘‘ Warrior’s Return,” a scene in a country churchyard which 
tells its own pathetic tale; Meyerheim’s “ Instruction in Knitting,” 
the kindly, spectacled old lady, seated in her high-backed chair, near the 
open window of the comfortable cottage, the pet grand-daughter standing 
between her knees, back to her, watching with beautiful earnestness the 
mysterious movements of the quick fingers and the shining needles, held 
out in front of her ; and the bright archly intelligent “ Flower Girl” of 
Magnus, one of the most brilliant photographs we ever saw. The series 
also comprises some fine portraits. Foremost among these, Leonardo 
da Vinci’s magnificent one of himself, admirably reproduced ; then (each 
by the artist’s own hand) those of Coreggio, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
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and Vandyck; Titian’s portrait of his daughter; Guido’s “ Beatrice 
Cenci,” and Vandyck’s “ Charles I.” and “ Children of Charles I.” 

The series sent us for notice consists of a hundred photographs, and 
there is a second series comprising the same number. They are all, we 
believe, photographed from engravings, and have therefore, most of them, 
a charming clearness and precision, and come out well under a good 
magnifier. Each student or lover of Art is at liberty to make his own 
selection, arranging them according to his taste, and forming a “Gallery ” 
of choice pictures in which he may loiter and delight at home. They 
are also obviously available as illustrations to books on Art, or as com- 
panions of travel, or still better as truthful and pleasant aids to memory 
for those who have travelled and have seen the original works. It may 
be well to add that no “copyright ” is infringed by the publication of 
these Berlin photographs. 


W. L. R. Cares. 








ADDITIONS 
TO THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


DURING THE YEAR 1865. 


PURCHASES, 
Since our last notice, the administration of the Gallery has suffered 


a great loss in the death of the late Director, Sir Charles Lock Eastlake. 
On the 26th June, 1865, he had been reappointed Director for a third 


term of five years, and in the following August started for his usual tour 
in quest of further examples for the increase of the National Collection, 
but was taken seriously ill at Milan; being too unwell to return to 
England, he removed in October to Pisa, intending to pass the winter 
there, but his malady increasing upon him, his strength finally gave 
way, and he died at Pisa, on Sunday morning, the 24th of December, 
in the 73rd year of his age. 


The following nine pictures are Sir Charles Eastlake’s last purchases 
for the National Gallery :— 

1. “ A Dead Warrior,” known as “ Orlando Muerto.” The Paladin 
Orlando was killed at the battle of Roncesvalles. He was charmed, 
and invulnerable to the sword, but was not proof against the strength 
of Bernardo del Carpio, who seized him and squeezed him till he died. 

He is lying in his armour on his back, at the mouth of a cave, his 
head towards the spectator, with human sculls and other bones strewn 
about. The right hand reposes on his chest, the left rests on the hilt 
of his sword, the blade being underneath the body, which is considerably 
foreshortened, none of the right leg, and only a part of the right foot 
being visible. He has apparently been dead but a tew hours, if we are 
to regard the signification of an extinguished but still smoking lamp, 
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which has been lighted and hung by his companions to a branch, pro- 
jecting from the bank over the body, probably with the view of driving 
away evil spirits from his departing soul. In the background is a mass 
of dark storm-driven clouds, with the first dawn of day just appearing. 
The figure is life-size, on canvas, 3 ft. 5 in. h. by 5 ft. 5in. w. It was 
formerly in the collection of the Count de Pourtalés, at Paris, where 
‘it was commonly ascribed to Velazquez; but the justness of the 
ascription has been questioned. It was bought at the Pourtalés 
sale, in April, for 1549/. 4s. 6d. An effective etching of this picture 
by Flameng was published in the Gazette des Beaux-arts, in 1864. 

2. A “Portrait of a Lawyer,” by G. B. Moroni, of Bergamo; a 
half-length of a man in black, with white collar and ruffles, belonging to 
the same collection, was purchased after the sale, from M. C. Edmond 
de Pourtalés, for 528/. 8s. 6d. On canvas, 2 ft. 10 in. h. by 2 ft. 34 in. 
w. This makes the second fine portrait by the Master in the Gallery ; 
both are about our ‘ Kitcat” size, that adopted by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
for the club, so called from the fact of its having been organized at the 
tavern of Christopher Cat, in King Street, Westminster. 

3. “ Portrait of Philip IV., of Spain,” a bust, life-size, in black and 
gold; the head is seen nearly in full face. Very free and masterly. On 
canvas, 2 ft. rin. h. by 1 ft. 84in. w. Formerly in the collection of 
Prince Demidoff, at Florence. Purchased in Paris from M. Emanuel 
Sano, together with the small Ruysdael, next described, for 1200/. the 
two. 

4. Asmall “Landscape with Ruins,” signed J. Ruysdael f., and dated 
1673, in a beautiful state of preservation. On the spectator’s right is a 
massive brick-ruin, from one part of which a tree is growing; on the 
other side, a low, barren, hilly country occupies the distance; in the 
foreground is a weedy pool. Formerly in the collection of Sir John 
Pringle, in this country, recently in that of the Duc de Morny, in Paris. 
On wood, 1 ft. 44. in. h. by 1 ft. 10} in. w. 

5. The celebrated Albobrandini Madonna, now called the “ Garvagh 
Raphael.” This picture is a great acquisition ; it is, perhaps, the most 
delicately and, at the same time, freely painted of all Raphael’s small 
works ; to judge from its largeness of style, and carefulness combined, 
it may belong to about the year 1512, or at latest the pontificate of 
Julius II. In Leo’s time the painter was probably too much occupied 
to have had leisure to devote as much of his own time toa picture as 
he has evidently bestowed upon the execution of this little gem. The 
Madonna is seated on a bench, in‘some kind of portico or arcade, and 
holds in her arms the Infant Christ, who appears to have just received 
a pink from the left hand of the little St John, standing holding his 
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cross of reeds, on the left hand of the Virgin. A portion of a village or 
town is seen in the background. Painted in oil on a piece of poplar, 
15in. kh. by 13in. w. Purchased last July from the Dowager Lady 
Garvagh and her son Lord Garvagh, for, perhaps, the unprecedentedly 
large price of gooo/. We read of pictures in olden times having been 
purchased at the cost of as much gold coin as would cover them, which, 
as prices go now, may amount to very little indeed, everything depend- 
ing on the size of the picture ; here we have an actual instance of a 
nearly fifty-fold covering of the surface with gold; the exact price is 
more than 47/. the square inch. It would require nearly 800,000/. to 
purchase the “ Raising of Lazarus,” by Sebastian del Piombo, at the 
same rate. The most costly picture in the collection, after this 
** Garvagh Raphael,” is the small “ Holy Family,” by Correggio, which 
forty years before, 1825, was purchased for the large sum of 3800l., 
averaging about 30/. the square inch. The Pisani Paul Veronese, con- 
sidered to have been purchased at an enormous price, cost, in 1857, 
13,650l., which, tested by a similar mechanical rating as the small pic- 
tures referred to, amounts only to about 16 shillings per square inch. 

This picture used to hang in the Aldobrandini apartments of the 
Borghese Palace at Rome, where also were hanging the “ Vision of a 
Knight” and the “ St Catherine” in this gallery. Mr Day is said to 
have secured this “ Garvagh Raphael ” at the beginning of the century 
for 800/., and after keeping it many years, in vain seeking a purchaser, 
he sold it at last, in 1818, to the late Lord Garvagh for 15001. 

There are several old copies of this picture :—one is in the Academy 
of Bergamo, another in the Stacoli Palace at Urbino, and the third 
in Casa Silva at Milan. It has been engraved by Alessandro Mochetti ; 
in D’Agincourt’s Histoire de L’ Art, Bc. ; and recently by A.. Bridoux. 

6. Two finely-painted small figures of Saints, wings of an altar- 
piece, ascribed to Memling ; one representing “St John the Baptist, 
holding a lamb on his left arm ;” the other “St Lawrence, Deacon, 
holding a gridiron by his side,”—small full-length figures, with land- 
scape backgrounds, on oak, 1 ft. g4 in. h. by 63 in. w., each. On the 
backs of these panels are painted some storks or cranes, with bright red 
crests, and on one of them is a coat of arms—“ Shield gules, two chevrons 
argent, accompanied by three pairs of compasses surmounted by a 
helmet with mantling, gules and argent ; crest, a man’s arm and hand, 
in parti-coloured sleeve, holding a pair of compasses.”* Purchased in 
Paris from M. E. Sano, for 48o0l. the pair. The colouring of the St 
Lawrence has a rich effect. The figure of St John is in the same 


* National Gallery Catalogue, 43rd Edition, 1866, This armorial device may possibly 
lead to a discovery of the source of these pictures, 
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manner, and clearly from the same model as the picture of that Saint 
in the Munich Gallery, No. 105, which is signed H. V. D. Gogs, 1472. 
There are two similar figures in the Louvre, ascribed, also there, to 
Memling. If the Munich signature is not genuine, as is suggested by 
the new Catalogue of that Gallery, 1865, in which the picture is placed 
under the name of Memling, it is a very remarkable example of forgery 
—that of counterfeiting a comparatively very obscure name on a great 
painter’s work! The catalogue cites Dr Waagen as the authority for 
questioning the signature, though the picture is at the same time 
admitted to be unlike Memling’s usual painting. The signature is not 
of recent date. Vander Goes is supposed to have died in 1479; Mem- 
ling was already dead in 1495. 

7. “ The Virgin and Child enthroned, the Doge Giovanni Mocenigo 
in Adoration ; at the sides St Christopher with the Infant Christ, and 
St John the Baptist,’ by Vittore Carpaccio. In the centre of the 
picture is an altar on which is a golden vase containing medicaments 
against the plague which was raging in Venice in 1478, and for which 
the Virgin’s blessing is invoked. 

On the face of the altar is the following supplication: Ursem Rem: 
VENETAM SERVA, VENETUMQUE SENATUM, ET Mini st MEREOR, 
Virco SurerNA AVE. The last word should perhaps be Fave.— 
Hail, celestial Virgin, preserve the Venetian State and the Senate of 
Venice, and extend your protection to me, also, if I deserve it. This 
is the prayer of the Doge, in order that the scourge of the plague 
may be removed. He escaped on this occasion, but fell a victim to 
the disease in 1485, aged 76. Giovanni Mocenigo was the seventy- 
first Doge of Venice, and reigned seven years, from 1477 to 1485. 
On canvas, 6 ft. h. by g ft. 8in. w. Purchased in Venice from the 
Count Aloise Mocenigo di Sant’ Eustachio, for 3400/. This is a 
grand composition of the conventional character which distinguished 
quattrocento art, and is magnificently coloured. Carpaccio was born at 
Venice, or at Capo D’Istria, about 1450, and was one of the principal 
rivals of the Bellini at Venice ; he was still living in 1522. According 
to the traditions of the family this picture was commissioned in 1479, 
but was not completed until after the Doge’s death, that is after 1485. 
When the picture arrived in England it bore the inscription MCCCCLXxIX, 
VictorE CarpaTio F., but as this legend was, on examination, 
discovered to be of comparatively recent date, it has been very pro- 
perly removed by the authorities of the National Gallery. This is, 
under any circumstances, one of the finest old Venetian pictures in 
existence, and is a great acquisition for the National Collection. 

8. “The Madonna with the sleeping Christ,” ascribed to Giovanni 
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Santi, the father of Raphael, born at or near Urbino, about 1435. 
Though brought up apparently to his father’s business of a general 
dealer, Giovanni Santi, in 1489, had become one of the principal 
painters of Umbria. He excelled in drawing, composition, and senti- 
ment, but was never remarkable as a colourist. 1489 is the date of a 
large altar-piece he painted for the Buffii Family; it represents the 
*‘ Madonna and Child enthroned, with various Saints,” is now in the 
church of the Franciscans, at Urbino, and is considered the painter’s 
best work. Giovanni died on the 1st of August, 1494. He had had 
two wives, Raphael was the son of the first, Magia Ciarla, who died on 
the 7th of October, 1491. On wood, in tempera and in oil, 2 ft. 24 in. 
h. by 1 ft. 7 in. w. Formerly in the collection of Count Mazza, at 
Ferrara ; purchased from Signor Michelangelo Gualandi, of Bologna, for 
1201, 

g. “ The Madonna and Child in a solar glory, with angels moving 
above,” by Lippo Dalmasio, of Bologna, commonly called Lippo dalle 
Madonne, and of great repute in his day. He was painting between 1476 
and 1510, and is said to have been the scholar of Vitale da Bologna. 
In tempera on canvas, 3 ft. 7 in. A. by 2 ft. roin. w., signed Lippus 
Dalmasii pinzit. Formerly in the Ercolani Palace, at Bologna, pur- 
chased in that city from Signor Michelangelo Gualandi for 4o0ol. 

This is the last picture bought by Sir Charles Eastlake, and is 
numbered 752. His purchases altogether, during the ten and a half 
years that he held the directorship of the Gallery, amount to 155 pic- 
tures, by 111 masters, and representing eight schools of painting. Of 
these masters, 82 were Italians; 11 were Flemish; 5 Dutch; 5 German; 
5 British ; 1 French; 1 Spanish; and 1 Byzantine. These 155 pictures 
have cost altogether 102,631/. 19s., which gives as the average price 
of each, 662/. 2s. 10d.* 

BEQUESTS AND DONATIONS. 

10. “The Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bonheur, on canvas, 3 ft. 11 in. h. 
by 8 ft. 24 in. w., painted in 1855, from a larger picture of the same sub- 
ject, and bequeathed to the National Gallery by the late Mr Jacob Bell, 
in 1859, has at last, having been detained some years by Mr Gambart, 
who had the copyright of the picture, been delivered to the Trustees, 
and is now on exhibition at South Kensington, where the British 
pictures of the collection are temporarily deposited. This picture is 
well known from the engraving from it by Thomas Landseer. 


* See the Returns from the National | Keeper of the National Gallery, for the 
Gallery, to Orders of the House of Lords, | year 1865, laid before the House of Com- 
dated 8th June, 1860, and 12th of Febru- | mons, 8th February, 1866. 
ary, 1866; also the Report of the 
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11. “ The Derby Day,” a scene on the Race-course at Epsom, in 
1856, painted in 1858, by W. P. Frith, R.A., on canvas, 3 ft. 34in. h. 
by 7 ft. 34in. w.; also one of the pictures of Mr Beil’s bequest, 
and obtained by Mr Gambart, since that gentleman’s death, for pur- 
poses of engraving and exhibition, on his privileges of copyright. After 
having performed a safe voyage to Australia and back, it was de- 
livered to the Trustees, in November last, and is now exhibited with 
the other National Gallery pictures at South Kensington. The picture 
likewise is well known, from the large print engraved from it by August 
Blanchard. 

12. “ Portrait of Sir David Brewster, F.R.S.,” by Sir John Watson 
Gordon, P.R.S.A. Born in Edinburgh, in 1788, he assumed the name 
of Gordon, in 1826, to distinguish him from several other painters of 
the name of Watson, then practising in the Scotch capital: he died in 
Edinburgh, June tst, 1864. This clever portrait, presented to the Gal- 
lery by the painter’s brother, Mr Henry G. Watson, was Sir John 
Gordon’s last picture. Half-length sitting, life size, on canvas, 4 ft. 
14in, h, by 3 ft. 33in. w. Hung at South Kensington. 











RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
BY THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


THE acquisitions made by the South Kensington Museum during 
the past year, although both numerous and important, are scarcely of a 
character to arrest the attention of the casual observer so much as those 
of former years. This remark, however, must be understood as limited 
to original Art-objects purchased, and is grounded partly upon the com- 
paratively small size of the objects in question ; but chiefly upon the fact 
that many of these objects formed part of the Soulages collection, and 
have consequently been long exhibited in the Museum, though now for 
the first time registered as national property. On the other hand, the 
objects presented to the Museum have been more than ordinarily valu- 
able and diversified ; and a highly interesting series of modern Japanese 
manufactures, the gift of Her Majesty, require special notice. In the 
class of reproductive art, also, great additions will be found to have been 
made, both in plaster and in the more durable form of electro-deposit. 
In the early part of the year the great Pourtales collection was dispersed 
by sale at Paris, and a verv perfect specimen of Limoges enamel by 
Pierre Remond, dated 1544, was purchased for the Museum. This was 
a tazza and cover, painted in shades of black, grey, and white 
(grisaille), and showed in the style of its decoration the gradual pre- 
valence of worldly feeling over devotion, in the schools of Art as in 
the minds of their patrons, Centaurs and Lapithe, medallion busts of 
the Cesars of very doubtful resemblance, or, at best, some accurate and 
consequently valuable portrait of the owner, had by this time replaced 
the Nativity, Adoration, or simple groups of saints of the first Limoges 
school ; and this tazza, though belonging to Cardinal Antoine Sanguin, 
forms no exception to the rule. A casket of some three centuries earlier 
has likewise been added to the collection from a different source ; and is 
interesting, inasmuch as by the numerous shields of arms which it bears, 
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it may be identified with all but absolute certainty as the property of 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. The class of decorative arms 
has this year been increased by only two shields; one of which, how- 
ever, is of a somewhat rare type, being a Pavoise or Tournament shield. 
From its kite-shaped form one might be tempted to ascribe to it an 
earlier date than it can fairly claim; for its slight consttuction plainly 
indicates its real age. 

In bronze the acquisitions have been unusually numerous, and 
though mostly small in size, highly interesting, being medallions of 
early Italian and German masters. The chief artists in this peculiar 
art seem to have been confined to a small portion of Italy, and to a 
small space of time. Mantua, Verona, Vicenza gave birth to’ nearly 
all the great medallists, those in whose works the artistic element pre- 
vails over the mechanical; and after the close of the 15th century a 
gradual but rapid decadence is discernible in numismatic art. During 
this century we find vigorous portrait medallions of most of the great 
personages in the district to which we have referred ; and the reverses of 
these medals, which seem to have been left much to the artist’s fancy, 
present us with groups and devices of singular originality and beauty. 
These emblems at times present allusions to the personage represented 
on the obverse ; and when these were either never intended, or are now 
difficult of explanation, the intrinsic merit of the design suffices to com- 
pensate for the obscurity. One medallion by Jacopo du Trezzo shows 
the not very common bust of our Queen Mary, the first of that name; 
and here indeed the reverse is sufficiently allusive: a female figure bears 
in one hand a lighted torch, while the other holds an olive branch. All 
of these medallions and plaques belonged to the Soulages collection, as 
likewise did most of the candlesticks, lamps, salt-cellars, and other do- 
mestic articles, on which in the 16th century so much of artistic wealth 
was lavished. From the same collection have also been acquired three 
Italian clocks, one of very original design; an astronomic globe (con- 
taining the works) is suspended on a pole, in front of which a warrior 
brandishes his scimitar. Another clock lately purchased is said to have 
once belonged to the celebrated astronomer Laplace. One or two of 
those curiously toy-like compasses of gilt metal, seemingly more fit to 
decorate a fashionable drawing-room table than to guide the hardy 
Elizabethan seamen across the waves, are to be found among the 
purchases of this year. On one of them the latitudes of the chief sea- 
ports and some other cities of Spain and southern Italy are engraved, 
and among them by a strange misnomer appears Saragossa, in Sicily; a 
form in which it is somewhat difficult to recognize the classic Syracuse. 

In the class of earthenware one of the most conspicuous objects is a 
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tall vase of modern French manufacture, ornamented with Arabic in- 
scriptions (these latter of very doubtful genuineness), but interesting 
chiefly as a well-wrought imitation of the process employed in making 
the celebrated Henri II. ware, probably never before applied to so large 
an object. A series of the well-known Summerly art-manufactures has 
been purchased, and the Soulages and Pourtales collections yield one or 
two specimens of Palissy ware and several dishes and plates from 
Avignon and Dauphiné, remarkable for a coarse but very effective 
style of decoration, very distinct from that of any other pottery. A few 
specimens of ivory carving are from the Pourtales collection; among 
which two cups are noticeable, of amazingly fantastic form, indicative 
of far greater skill in the use of the turning-lathe than refined taste or 
imagination. These were the work of a Swiss artist, long employed-at 
the Grand-ducal Court of Tuscany, and travellers will possibly be 
reminded of a large assortment of similar objects long banished to an 
upper chamber in the Palazzo Vecchio (now the Palazzo della Signoria) 
of Florence, and now again dislodged to make room for committees of 
the members of the Legislature. A far more graceful object is a snuff- 
box in which the ivory, bedecked with gold, enamels, and delicate sea- 
weed tracery, serves as a frame for several miniatures of the 18th century. 
In striking contrast to this are ten ivories purchased from the well-known 
collector, Mr John Webb. In this small assemblage of objects, the 
mind of the spectator, ranging backward from the foppery of Louis 
XV. and the “fierce vanities” of ivory powder flasks and hunting 
horns which indicate medizval times, is led through various centuries, 
represented each in turn by the richly decorated pastoral staves of Ger- 
many, the devotional tablets of France and Italy, the walrus ivory 
“Tau” of some northern bishop, back to the treasure caskets of Byzan- 
tine monks and Cordovan Kaliphs, till at length we find, devoted to the 
service of the triumphant church, an unmistakably heathen diptych 
bearing the family name of the very latest advocate of dying Paganism, 
Quintus Aurelius Symmachus. 

The department of Majolica, always an important one in this 
Museum, has received a considerable augmentation by the concluding 
Soulages purchases, Chief of these in artistic merit, is a small tablet 
painted with the subject of the Resurrection. This work, which is 
much in the style of Melozzo da Forli, must have been executed at the 
beginning of the 16th century. There are also many specimens of 
Gubbio ware, several undoubtedly by the hand of Maestro Giorgio 
himself, and richly decorated with his hitherto unequalled metallic 
lustres. 

Although paintings are but rarely comprised within the purchases 
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of the Museum, several by early Italian and German artists formed a 
portion of the Soulages collection, and of these two are of remarkable 
merit ; one a double panel by Carlo Crivelli, showing portraits of St 
Jerome and St Katharine of Alexandria; the other a head of St Do- 
minic, by Giovanni Bellini. 

In silver the acquisitions have been various, though none are of very 
striking character. A very graceful vase, of English manufacture, de- 
signed by one of the brothers Adams, is however worthy of notice. A 
few plates (or bowls) and spoons, slightly decorated with chasing and 
enamels, are interesting as specimens not of state pageantry, but of 
ordinary domestic comfort in France during the 14th century. They 
were found along with a gold denier of Philip of Valois in the thickness 
of a wall which was lately destroyed by the fiat of Baron Haussmann, 
and were probably concealed from fear of plunderers. A plaque may 
also be mentioned, which bears the portraits and armorial devices of 
King James I., his Danish queen, and his successor, very delicately yet 
powerfully chased; the rich foliage scrolls seem to indicate a German 
artist. There is also a small statue of Cupid holding in one hand a 
lamp, and in the other two butterflies, whose outspread wings form a 
shade to the flame. This graceful poetizing of an ordinary domestic 
utensil comes from Rome, and calls to mind the “ winking Cupids” 
which were the andirons of Imogen’s chamber, which were probably 
medizval Roman plate, which Shakespeare had seen. Germany is 
represented, not uncharacteristically, by a needle-case and a pocket 
corkscrew of Augsburg work ; while Italy shows a bodkin, convertible 
at times to dangerous ends, and a silver crayon such as Raphael used in 
drawing his Madonnas. 

In sculpture the purchases have not been numerous, but one must 
be alluded to, although its massive proportions and abundant decoration 
must have long attracted the eyes of visitors, viz. the Soulages chininey- 
piece in stone, of the 16th century, believed to be the work of Tullio 
Lombardi. The bold carving of the tritons which support the entabla- 
ture, and the elaborate frieze of hunting scenes, mark this as one of the 
“fayre mantells” which Sir Henry Wotton tells us the Italians knew 
so well how to design. A few panels of stained glass have been pur- 
chased, chiefly by modern British artists, being those to which prizes 
were allotted in the competition at the Museum last year. In wood 
carving there is little to call for special notice, excepting a very highly 
finished dead bird and fly, by a living English artist, and two specimens 
of 17th-century carving, one a Spanish crucifix, the other a bass- 
viol from Germany, carved in open fret work. 

Various objects of interest have been presented to the Museum dur- 
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ing the last year. From Mr R. Goff, whose valuable collection of ivories 
is well known, has been received a casket of Byzantine work, dating in 
all probability from that darkest period of Art, the gth or roth centuries, 
when the wide-spread belief in a rapidly approaching termination of the 
world acted so unfavourably upon Art and Literature, as to have left a 
blank in their chronicles. To the same gentleman is likewise due an 
astronomic clock of Augsburg work, bearing the imperial eagle of 
Austria, and believed to have been made for the Emperor Rudolph II. 
Mr R. C. Lucas has presented a collection of antique gems cut on sard, 
onyx, and cornelian, many of considerable merit ; as likewise a collection 
of his own works in carved ivory, among which the well-known features 
of our late Premier occur frequently. Two windows, or rather portions 
of windows, from the Sainte Chapelle of Paris, part of the glass removed 
from the lower divisions during the revolutionary times, in order to fit 
the building for use as a government office, has been given by Mr R. 
Vaughan. The richness of colour is very noteworthy, and in one panel 
the alternating castles and fleur-de-lys bring reminiscences of Louis the 
Dauphin, and the “ daughter of Spain, the Lady Blanch,” to whom the 
devices belonged. 

The most important part, however, of the gifts has been presented 
by Her Majesty, and consists of a large and very diversified collection 
of modern Japanese goods. The superiority of style and workmanship 
of these to Chinese manufactures is very marked. There are long 
spears with lacquered handles, semés (in heraldic phrase) with mother- 
of-pearl chips, and the blades covered with large gilt wooden cases, 
looking like the pine-cones surmounting the Greek thyrsi, only far 
larger. These coverings to warlike weapons are so essential in 
Japanese eyes as a symbol of peace, that a party of British lancers 
was obliged to extemporize sheaths to their lance-points before they 
could be admitted into a Japanese city. There are’ also swords with 
hilts of granulated copper, and sheaths of white wood so accurately 
joined, that without close observation, one would believe them to be 
hollowed from a solid block ; numerous boxes overlaid with the lacquer 
which has given its generic name to japanning, and fitted as writing, 
dressing, and colour boxes; many articles of porcelain, painted screens, 
umbrellas, and a very extensive selection of textile fabrics, velvet, crape, 
muslin, &c. Lastly, we have to mention a complete suit of cavalry 
armour, and two sets of horse trappings of gilt leather and other 
materials, Amongst them are some small wooden cups with long 
handles for the purpose of giving water to horses, though it may be 
presumed that the ordinary implements are not so richly lacquered as 
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those sent to the Queen. The soldier’s accoutrements are mounted on 
a lay figure. 

Very large additions have been made to the reproductions in the 
Museum, as has been already mentioned. Here also much is due to the 
liberality of Her Majesty, to whom it is owing that reproductions in 
copper gilt have been made of many pieces of the Regalia in the Tower. 
The flagon and salver of the Communion plate, the anointing spoon, 
the font and its salver, the wine fountain and salt-cellar, have been all 
reproduced with startling fidelity. But by far the most striking object 
among the electrotypes is the gate of the Cathedral of Pisa, that of the 
southern transept opposite the leaning tower, and the one by which 
travellers usually enter the building. This is by far older than the well- 
known Ghiberti gates at Florence, being, in fact, the work of a Pisan 
sculptor, Bonanno, and dating from the latter years of the 12th century. 
The panels of the folding doors, which are wonderfully preserved, are 
carved with events of the Life and Passion of our Lord, and independ- 
ently of their worth as an artistic record, offer to the archeologist many 
curious matters for speculation as to the meaning of various recognized 
types in the representation of the sacred story. The pulpit of Niccola 
Pisano in the neighbouring Baptistery is also to be seen, not merely in 
portions, but entirely reconstructed in plaster, in the North Court of the 
Museum ; and opposite to it there is now in course of erection a similar 
pulpit by Giovanni Pisano. This pulpit was destroyed in the confla- 
gration, by which likewise perished the original bronze doors of the 
west front. The panels have been long hidden in the vaults of the 
cathedral, some of the pillars have been used to support the present and 
much smaller pulpit; and no small amount of skill and energy have 
been required to effect the reconstruction in a distant country of a work 
which actually exists no longer in its original condition. In these pul- 
pits and in many of the Gigli-Campana terra-cottas, it may be seen 
how vigorous and independent of Greek influence was the style which 
these early Florentines developed. Looking on the works of the Pisani, 
of Donatello, and of various others of that school, one is tempted not 
so much to regret the discovery of the master-pieces of Romano-Greek 
art, as to wish that they had not been disinterred till some score or two 
of years later, when an original school of Christian sculpture might have 
been formed, strong enough to hold its ground against the style which 
under Medicean patronage was soon established as the “ Renaissance.” 


C. C: Buacx. 
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THE GRAPHOTYPE PROCESS. 


By means of the Graphotype process blocks are produced, directly from 
drawings, from which any number of impressions may be taken. The repro- 
duced drawing is in relief, and can be printed just as in the common printing 
press from the blocks produced by the wood-engraver. But while the pro- 
duction of the engraved wood-block is both costly and laborious, that of the 
Graphotype substitute is rapid, and the cost trifling. 

The nature of the process was accidentally discovered by Mr De Witt C. 
Hitchcock, an American artist resident in New York ; who eventually reduced 
it to a practical form by a course of very interesting experiments. 

A patent has been taken out for the protection of the process in this 
country, and specimens produced by it have for some months past received 
much attention in artistic and literary circles. It is also exciting the attention 
of manufacturers, as it is found to be applicable to many extensive branches 
of the industrial arts; as in calico and silk printing, porcelain patterns, japan 
work ; and, indeed, wherever decorative ornament on an even surface is required, 
the Graphotype process will so much reduce the cost, that a number of rich and 
beautiful effects will be accomplished by its means, that would otherwise have 
been either impossible, or, commercially, unadvisable, on account of the 
expense. 

As evidence of the readiness with which this new art may be applied to 
the illustration and decoration of books, the present examples will perhaps be 
deemed sufficient. The border is taken from a well-known design by Albert 
Diirer, and the landscape is by Mr Hitchcock, the inventor of the process. 

Every line of the draughtsman is reproduced in the Graphotype blocks 
with the absolute identity of an impression from an artistic etching, and no 
doubt many artists who have recoiled from the notion of having their designs 
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translated by a wood engraver, however accomplished he may be in his laborious 
art, will now be induced to make designs upon Graphotype tablets, as 
every line and touch of their work, from the very nature of the process, must 
be reproduced on the blocks to be printed from. 
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Designs reproduced by Gra- 
photype will be entirely free from 
that conventional mode of execu- 
tion which has been developed by 
a succession of skilful wood en- 
gravers, and is technically termed 
“tooling ;"’ by which the works of 
all artists are rendered more or less 
alike ; but in its place we have the 
special handling of each individual 
artist in all its integrity. 

In addition to these advan- 
tages, it may be stated that the 
surface of the tablet to be drawn 
upon is perfectly white, so that 
the progress and effects of the draw- 
ing are much more easily appreci- 
ated than is possible on an imper- 
fectly whitened wood-block ; and, 
in fact, the tablets have been pro- 
nounced by artists who have tried 
them, to present a most agreeable 
surface to draw upon. It may 
therefore be expected that this 
process, for all suitable purposes, 
will be rapidly adopted ; but its 
development in various directions, 
not yet essayed, cannot at present 
be conjectured. 

The rapidity with which a 
drawing can be converted by the 
Graphotype process into a block 
to print from, is another of its 
great advantages which can scarce- 
ly be overvalued. 

And its extreme simplicity, 
which renders failure impossi- 
ble; and the extremely small 
cost with which designs drawn 
upon Graphotype tablets can be 
converted into blocks or cylinders, 
suitable for impressing decorative 
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designs on various kinds of surfaces; render it available for many purposes in 
which no other process could be used. , 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts in December last, drawings were made, 
engraved, and printed, during the reading of a paper on the subject by Mr Fitz- 
cook ; and at the reception of the Royal Society in March many sketches 
were made and engraved in the course of the evening; a few minutes only 
being sufficient to demonstrate the advantages of the method employed. 





The process—which, like many other grand discoveries affecting the arts of 
civilization, was the result of an accident, presenting itself to a mind prepared 
to appreciate its importance, and to perceive the probability of its great future 
results—may be thus briefly described : 

Very finely pulverized chalk is sifted over a zinc plate, till a sufficiently 
thick layer is obtained. On this layer of chalk a highly polished steel plate is 
placed, and the whole is submitted to the pressure of a powerful hydraulic 
press. When taken out, the steel plate is removed from the surface, and the 
layer of chalk with its zinc back forms a solid mass bearing a beautifully 
polished upper surface. Upon this chalk plate a design may be lightly 
sketched or traced, and afterwards drawn with sable brushes prepared for the 
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purpose, with a pigment or ink, somewhat resembling a varnish, which 
dries the instant it is put on the chalk surface, which it does not penetrate. 
The process of drawing is more easy and pleasant than if on either paper or 
wood. 

As soon as the drawing is complete, a rubber of silk velvet, or sometimes 
a brush of Fitch hair, is passed repeatedly over the surface, and the portions 
of the chalk not drawn upon are in a few minutes removed, leaving every 
touch of the drawing, however fine, in bold relief: the edges and inter- 
sections of the lines being much sharper than the graver could possibly make 
them upon wood, and only to be approached by steel engraving; whilst it is 
mechanically impossible to under-cut or in any way weaken the foundation of 
the lines. 

When “brushed out” to the requisite depth, a silicate solution is passed 
over the whole, which renders it as hard as marble. It is then in a state to 
stereotype or electrotype, after which the design may receive any touching or 
alteration the artist may require, in the same manner as a wood block. Messrs 
W. Holman Hunt, Noel Paton, W. Cave Thomas, John Tenniel, J. D. Watson, 
Hablot K. Browne, T. Morten, Florence Claxton, and many other distinguished 
artists who have tried it, have recently placed on record their appreciation of the 
great gain to Art presented by the Graphotype process, which, though yet in its 
infancy, has produced so many admirable proofs in every imaginable variety of 
style, as to have passed quite beyond the bounds of speculation in reference 
to its merits and advantages, and become a fait accompli, destined to exert a 
world-wide influence on Art, and many of its industrial allies. 
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SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Flaxman’s “‘ Lectures on Sculpture.” * 


No commendation of these lectures by our greatest modern English 
sculptor being needed, we may restrict our remarks to the notification 
that this new edition will be found exceedingly valuable to all who 
cannot procure the former ones; as it is portable, well printed, and 
cheap. The plates leave something to be desired; but as they are 
intended, at most, as diagrams to the several lectures, they will accom- 
plish their actual purpose. The addresses by Flaxman on “ Banks 
and Canova,” and Westmacott’s address on Flaxman himself, are 


properly included in this -edition, which appears as the last published 
volume of “ Bohn’s Illustrated Library.” 


The Baron H. de Triqueti’s “‘ Marmor Homericum.” + 


The interest arising from the fact that the Baron H. de Triqueti has 
been commanded by the Queen to decorate the lower part of the walls 
of the Wolsey Chapel, with designs executed in marble Mosaic, in the 
manner of this Marmor Homericum, will give a specific interest to this 
work. The specimens in South Kensington Museum exhibit only the 
process of the Tarsia itself, and gives no notion of its quality and power 
as a means of mural decoration. In the University College marble, 
bas-reliefs are introduced at the corners of the composition ; and thus a 
very just conception of what may be expected in the Memorial Chapel 
at Windsor can be formed. The photographs are fairly executed ; and 


* Lectures on Sculpture, &c., by John | sented by George Grote, Esq., F.R.S., &c., 
Flaxman, Esq., R. A., &c., &c., with fifty- | to University College, London. Photo- 
three plates. New Edition, Bell and | graphed by Mr S. Thompson, with text 
Daldy, London, 1865. by Philip Stanhope Worsley, M.A., &c. 

+ Marmor Homericum. Designed and | Day and Son, London. 
executed by Baron H. de Triqueti. Pre- 
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the text, consisting chiefly of passages of Homer, with English metrical 
translations, affords all necessary explanation of the design. 





Owen Jones’ “ Grammar of Ornament.” * 


Under ordinary circumstances, the issue of a “new and cheap 
; edition ” of a work of the cost, magnitude, and quality (as far as ap- 

pearance is concerned) of this might be allowed to tell in its own way, 
that its worth and substantial quality had proved themselves most satis- 
factorily to those for whom it was specifically intended. But as this new 
edition must necessarily circulate more widely, and be referred to more 
generally than the former; not only by amateur or professional cultiva- 
: tors of decorative art, but also, as we believe, by students of art common- 
ly; we very willingly avail ourselves of the opportunity thus afforded us 
of pointing out that the title of this superb work is not a mere name 
; affixed to it, to distinguish it from other works on Art applied to orna- 
i mentation, but a literally correct description of its scope, plan, and 
contents. And, as nothing is more vexatious than the spectacle of mis- 
applied ornament, we seriously recommend the “ General Principles” 
advocated in this “Grammar of Ornament,” and the several chapters 
on the various styles of ornamentation, to the study of those who 

undertake the construction of decorative designs. We must further 
t state, that only those plates are reduced in size which could not be 
injured as illustrations and models, by being presented in a smaller 
form. The others are given in the same size as in the folio edition, 
and in several instances the design is presented now more completely 
than it was before. The execution of the chromo-lithographic plates 
is all that could be desired. 


ee ee 


' Mrs H. C. Hoskyns Abrahall’s Illuminated “ Songs of Shakespeare.” 


Each page of this elegant work presents one of those gems of song 
. in a choice setting of illuminated work, designed by Mrs Hoskyns 
Abrahall, and printed by Messrs Day and Son. It would not be just 
: to judge such a book by the strict rules of archeological precedent, and 
of the “Grammar of Ornament.” But we can state that in very few 
instances does not the illuminated frame-work show a harmony of senti- 


* The Grammar of Ornament, by | hundred and twelve plates, Day and Son 
Owen Jones, Illustrated by examples | (limited), London. 
from various styles of ornament. One | 
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ment and subject with the song it encircles. And, if the style of some 
pages could not be referred definitely to any period of the times when 
illumination was originally practised, there is not one page in which 
cultivated taste and agreeable fancy have not guided the very skilful 
pencil of the designer. Its subject removes it from the category of mere 
Christmas Books, and gives it a just claim to be considered as a gift- 
book “ all the year round.” 


Barnard’s “ Drawing from Nature.’* 


Our author’s former works, and his highly creditable position as Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at one of our great Public Schools, have established his 
claim to a welcome for his newest production. A careful inspection of 
it shows that it deserves our commendation ; and we have no doubt 
that it will form an agreeable and valuable assistant to many who take 
pleasure in the capability of sketching, and who would never have had 
the patience to study a more scientific or a graver book. And the 
power of being able to record one’s impressions of a scene one visits 
is so precious ; and the influence of the habit of making such records 
upon the character is so subtle and profound; whilst the wider practice 
of Art, especially Landscape Art, would so manifestly tend to a more 
general studious and effective Art-cultivation, that we are glad to see 
one more instructor (and such this book is) setting out on his work here. 
What we may call the analytical chapters are the best; and most of 
the lithographs will prove very useful. The woodcuts are not so much 
to be commended. And, perhaps, the worst fault of the book is that 
which will, probably enough, constitute its merit in the eyes of those for 
whom it is first and most chiefly intended,—that half of it, at least, 
consists of “ Miscellaneous Papers.” Those only are warned against 
this “ Drawing from Nature,” who do not take up the pursuit as a mere 
recreation, but address themselves to it in good earnest. 


Hodgkin’ s “ Monograms.” + 


This is one of the quaintest books we ever looked upon. Its form is 


* Drawing from Nature: a series of | man and Co., London, 1865. 
Progressive Instruction in Sketching, from + Monograms, Ancient and Modern, 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, &c., | their History and Art-treatment, with Ex- 
&c. By George Barnard, Professor of | amples, collected and designed by John 
Drawing at Rugby School, Author of | Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A. Longman & Co., 
“The Theory and Practice of Landscape | London, 1866. 
Painting in Water-colours,” &c. Long- 
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that familiar to antiquaries and sigillographers as “ heater-shaped.” 
The covers are gorgeous with inlaid cloth and gilding; and represent 
monograms of the Author’s Initials, on a shield, surmounted by a helmet 
with rich and fantastic mantlings. The top of each page is adjacent to 
the back of the book; and so the foot of each page is pointed, and the 
printing tapers down to the smallest word, or piece of a word, which 
could be made to stand by itself. But as the construction of Mono- 
grams for oneself and one’s friends has grown to be a fashionable 
amusement, as one of the incidental and unexpected consequences of 
the penny-postage system, the author has done wisely in making his 
little volume one which will always be ornamental to the table, as well 
as useful by its hints and examples ; and can never, by any contrivance, 
be made to take a place on a book-shelf. The historical illustrations 
are as interesting as the subject admits of, and as copious as the size of 
the book allowed. Some of the designs of the author are very happy, 
but he does not seem to have laid down any principles to be observed 
in the construction of them ; and thus, most of the examples are puzzles 
merely, This may have been intended by those who at various periods 
have most of all rejoiced in such devices ; but we think it is a radical 
fault, even in a puzzle, that it should have more than one key ; and this 
is the case with almost all the Monograms which fill our stationers’ 
and seal-engravers’ shop windows now. 


Gullick’s “ Hand-book to the Pictures in Westminster Palace.’’* 


This Hand-book, which is issued “by authority,” deserves to he 
published in a more permanent and important form than that ofa mere 
pamphlet. The general information respecting the decoration of the 
Great Palace of the Nation contained in it has been most carefully 
collected ; the history of the paintings is given ; and the subject of each 
is most completely and satisfactorily illustrated. The book is well 
printed, too; and we would only suggest, as a possible improvement in 
a future edition for sale in the Palace, that the portions which are 
required, and can be used readily for immediate reference, should be 
distinguished from the rest by a larger and more legible type. 


* A Descriptive Hand-book for the | Palace. By T. J. Gullick. Bradbury, 
National Pictures in the Westminster | Evans, and Co., London, 1865. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


ABRAHAM VANDERDORT. 


Mr Ryeg, of the British Museum, in the introduction to his re- 
cently published work, England as seen by Foreigners (J. Russell Smith, 
1865), has given some curious particulars respecting Abraham Vander- 
dort. He says: “In the second Amsterdam edition [of the German 
Poems of George Rudolph Weckherlin, entitled Geistliche und Welt- 
liche Gedichte, printed in 1648, p. 819] there is an epigram on the 
tragical death of Abraham Dort (Van Dort, or more correctly Vander- 
dort), the keeper of King Charles I.’s Cabinet, Pictures, Jewels, and 
Rarities, and the compiler of the Catalogue of the famous royal collec- 
tion of pictures, which was published by Walpole [in 1757]. The latter, 
in his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England,’ has related the story how 
Vanderdort, on being unable to find a miniature of the Parable of 
the Lost Sheep, painted by Gibson, when the king asked to see it, 
took the matter so much to heart that he went home and hanged 
himself. The date of this melancholy catastrophe is not stated by 
Walpole, but Weckherlin has supplied it in his punning lines upon the 
‘ poor fellow Dort’—this word dort having the meaning of there, or 
yonder : 


Von ABRAHAM DortT Konigl. Mt. xu Gross Britannien Gemahiden bewahrern, 
sich selbs erhenckend, 1640. 
* Nachdem der arme Bub von Dort 
Sein ampt recht zu thun sich bekrincket, 
Hat er sich Aie an disem Ort 
Nach den Gemahlden selbs gehencket : 
Hat also er Dort gleiches glick 
Als die Gemahlde ie empfangen. 
Dan Dort sah man manch schones stiick, 
Hie aber Dort selbs schandlich hangen.° 


which may be rendered :— 


‘On AsraHaM Dorr, keeper of the Pictures of his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain—hanging h‘mself, 1640. 





Abraham Vanderdort. 


* Anxious to do his duty well, 

Van Dort there, conscientious elf, 

From hanging up his pictures, fell 

One day to hanging up himself: 

No more the pictures need complain 
That Dort there hung them up so sadly, 
For here there shows his art again, 

In hanging up himself as badly.” 


After Vanderdort’s death, his executors discovered and restored the 
miniature, so that, as Sanderson in his Graphice, 1658, p. 14, remarks, 
the lost sheep was found. 

All the biographies we have consulted of Weckherlin, including the 
elaborate one written by Conz, assign the year 1651 as the date of 
his death, which took place in London. But this date may be cor- 
rected by the inscription on Faithorne’s fine portrait of the poet, which 
he engraved after a painting by Mytens, reading as follows :— 


‘Georgius Rudolphus Weckherlin, an®. et. 50. Natus 14 Sept. 
1584: Denatus 13 Feb. 1653. At. 69.2 On the top of the oval are 
his arms—a beehive.” 


In the volume from which we have taken the above quotation, Mr 
Rye has printed a list of pictures and other works of Art in the Royal 
Palaces, translated by him from a German Journal of the Travels of 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who visited England in the year 1613. 


NOTE TO FINE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
VOL. III. (FoRMER sERIES), P. 263. 


On the Symbolism of Storks. The conjecture that the stork was 
believed or fabled to carry its aged parent on its back as well as to feed 
it, proves to be correct. The combined offices are depicted in the 
emblem which F. Duchesne places on the title-page of the Historie 
Francorum Scriptores, 1541, edited by him, opera et studio filii post 
patrem. Medallions of the piety of 4Zneas, Tobit, the Roman Charity, 
surround the emblem, which is also encircled by the legend,—Honora, 
patrem, tuum, &c. 


W. Warkiss Ltioyp. 





